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We Manufacture all kinds of 


Bubbling Cup Drinking Fountains 
both in Duro Metal and Monument 
Vitreous to suit all conditions 


Send for our new 32 page Catalogue 





Generous column of 
Bubbling W ater in- 
sures cleanliness. 


NOL 













Minneapolis, Minn., 615 Northwestern 


and requirements 


just issued 


Twentieth Century 
Sanitary Drinking Fountains 





These drinking faucets are built especially for 
school use, being simply and strongly constructed. 
No part can be injured through being tampered with. 
Will withstand the roughest wear of the roughest 
schoolboy. 


THE GEM FAUCET 


is the only one on the market which can be adjusted 
to give a uniform flow at any pressure. A simple 
set screw in the cup gives any flow desired. 


ADJUSTABLE 


to any fixture is the great advantage of our Faucets. 
Simply unscrew the old faucet and screw on. 

We make them for Sinks, Lavatories, Water 
Coolers. Anything fitted with running water. 





THE GEM 


answers the purpose 
of ordinary faucet 
and drinking foun- 
tain by swinging 
joint to turn down. 





Porcelain tops, non- 
squirting, furnished 
as desired. 









Write for circulars and prices. Special prices to 


School Boards for quantity orders. 











M. H. FOUNDRY & MFG. CO. 


BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


Showrooms : 


FF PLUMBING GOODS 


“FIFTY-SIX YEARS OF QUALITY” 


L. Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


Established 1855 


Denver General Offices: 601 to 627 West Lake St., Chicago Trenton 


BRANCH OFFICES 


St. Louis, Mo., 2210-2212 Pine St. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Builders’ Exchange 


Kansas City, Mo., 1204 Searrett Bldg. 


Cincinnati 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


The Only Complete Line Made By Any One Firm 


111 North Dearborn St., Chicago 


Bldg. Omaha, Neb., 1116-1118 Douglas St. 


. Ohio, 506 Lyric Building 


















San Francisco, Cal., Monadnock Bldg. 






Washington, D. C., 327-28 Bond Building 





Buffalo, N. Y., 67 Manchester Place 









HAMRICK-TOBEY 








SANITARY PATENT DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


Sanitary, Economical, Cheap, Easily Attached, Durable. 


Can be used by any child. 


awn ae 


No. 2 for Common Sink 


They regulate the flow 
under varying pressure. 
Flow can be shut off by 
swinging to wall. 

They fit all old or new 
plumbing. 


Thirty days’ trial, free. 


No.3. Closes automatically 


S. B. TOBEY, Wausau, Wis. 
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Fact Nuggets for the Blackboard Buyer 


The Chicago School Board recently sent 
us a larger order for blackboards than 
they ever placed before within any 6 
months. 


In Des Moines, Ia., every School Build- 
ing is equipped with our 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


Many similar fact nuggets at your disposal. 
They will justify you in getting in touch with 
us about your blackboard requirements. It 
costs you only a penny to send for our booklet 
“How to judge blackboards.’’ It may cost your 
taxpayers many a dollar if you don’t. 


Penna. Structural Slate Co. 


Drake Bidg., Easton, Pa. 












Established 1884 


E. J. JOHNSON 


38 PARK ROW NEW YORK 


| 
QUARRIER OF | 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


WE ARE FIRST HANDS 


THE STRONGEST SLATE, PERFECT FINISH 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


PRICES QUOTED INCLUDING FREIGHT. 
PAMPHLET WITH SETTING INSTRUCTIONS FREE. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ROOFING SLATE— Black-Green-Purple-Red | 
GENUINE BANGOR SANITARY SLATE FOR SCHOOLS - 








} 
| 





2 Rae ots 


If interested in BLACKBOARD S send for our booklet. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Why you need them. How to install them in your school rooms. 
For anything in slate—ask us—we want to show you. 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Inc. 
First National Bank Bidg. Rooms 6, 7 and & BANGOR, PENNA. 


THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Easy to Handle. 
For Music and Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
College and School Supplies. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 
57-59 E. 11th St. NEW YORK 





In writing to advertisers please mention “SCHOOL Boarp JougNab.” 


(SARBONALL 


Its ecerentesd Seastil 
Good 


GARBONALL is practically indestructible, 
Points 


being made on plates of the best wood fibre, 





it is tough and strong—will not break in 
transportation nor in handling. The surface 
is hard but not brittle. Elasticity is one of 
its many advantages. 


GARBONALL is the only blackboard that will 
not crack, peel or warp, nor wear smooth 
and shiny in service. 





LL permits the use of any crayon - 











e (hard or soft), talc, pencil or soapstone — 
all of which erase easily, quickly and per- 
fectly. 

Read GARBONALL is economical, weighing only 
one pound to the square foot, crated, insur- 

Them ing low freight charges. 
and GARBONALL is easily installed by any car- 
penter, and can be used anywhere, over 

be plastered walls or bare studding. 
. GaRBONALL is made in 4, 34 and 3 feet widths 
Convinced || and in lengths up to 12 feet. We cut to 
size, if so ordered, but charge on basis of 
even feet. 


LL has a surface superior to any other 
blackboard. Take a piece of crayon, and 
after scraping the side with a knife, draw a 
line the length and breadth of the board, 
then note the smooth even mark. 

Try this same test on any other Blackboard, 
including real slate, and compare the results, 


The Good Products Co. 


1710 W. Austin Ave. CHICAGO 





















Economy 
Drawing Room 
Furniture 


excels in workmanship, 
material and finish. 








Many schools and 


colleges equipped with 
our tables. 






Estimates made on special designs. Factory prices. 


ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 






E. W. A. ROWLES 


Supplies and Furniture for Schools 
and Colleges 







A 233-235 Market St., 
CHICAGO 












FOR MODERN The Sanitary Seamless Stone 
SCHOOLS =e ei ieetblemnaaas: Tne 


Ground Slate, Steel 
and Cement, applied 
with a trowel on a 


Blackboard 


base-coat of hard 
plaster makes a 


Solid Concrete State 
Surface 


without seam or joint, 
lasts as long as the 
building, is fire proof, 
is not injured by 
washing, and is 


BECKLEY-CARDY MFG. CO. *"*“Giiexao” ** 


Write for catalog. 
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Is Your City in this Listr 














Ottumwa Grand Rapids Middletown 
_ Birmingham __. Sioux City Hibbing Newark 
CALIFORNIA Storm Lake Owatonna New Philadelphia 
Whittier ij Washington Virginia Wellington 
COLORADO KANSAS MISSISSIPPI Wellsville 
Fruita Coffeyville Meridian PENNSYLVANIA 
Lamar Eureka MISSOURI . Grove City 
Manitou Independence Carterville Harrisburg 
Pueblo Parsons Farmington Mauch Chunk 
CONNECTICUT KENTUCKY Mexico Millersburg 
Bridgeport Covington Sedalia Milton 
New Britain Louisville MONTANA Phoenixville 
Owensboro B Reading 
GEORGIA Paducah cactath a Wilkinsburg 
Bistawick eee ha Missoula SO. CAROLINA 
IDAHO NEBRASKA Georgetown 
; LOUISIANA Hastings j 
Boise City | ; & SOUTH DAKOTA 
Assumption Parish : 
Nampa i Avoyelles Parish NEVADA Lead 
Twin Falls \, Elko .. 
Madison Parish TEXAS 
ILLINOIS West Baton Rouge Reno Del Rio 
Blue Island Parish Sparks Madi, 
oe aes MAINE NEW JERSEY Mart 
East St. Louis Skowhegan Elizabeth San Antonio 
Freeport Rahway 
Greenville MARYLAND age VERMONT 
Centreville NEW MEXICO 
Joliet Alb Randolph 
- Kankakee Cumberland mo ha Pittsford 
Lincoln Denton > NEW ar Proctor 
Quincy Swampscott Frankfort ; 
Newport News 
Springfield MICHIGAN Nyak 
Rye WASHINGTON 
INDIANA Battle Creek ‘ cats 
Corydon Bay City yracuse ntralia 
Watervliet Olympia 
Hammond Coldwater Ritzville 
Kendallville Hastings NO. CAROLINA V : 
~ Liberty Holland Asheville eevee : 
Mishawaka Tonia OHIO WEST VIRGINIA | 
Mount Vernon Ishpeming Bellaire Elkins _ : 
Seymour Manistee Chillicothe Moundsville 
South Bend Marquette Delaware Wellsburg ‘ 
Whiting Menominee East Liverpool WISCONSIN 
IOWA Mt. Clemens Fremont Beloit ' 
Avoca Pontiac Galion Green Bay 
Dubuque Sault Ste. Marie Hillsboro Marinette 
Fort Madison Traverse City Lancaster Merrill 
Lamoni MINNESOTA Lebanon South Milwaukee 
«Marshalltown Albert Lea Marion Superior 
Oskaloosa Eveleth Miamisburg Sturgeon Bay 
. . é : 
Why Isn't Your City in the Above List? 
, : -We are going to add to the above list the name of every progressive School Board in the country which 
subscribes as a body to the American School Board Journal. 

. The above contains the complete Board list, subscribed and paid for by Boards of Education in almost 
. évery State of the Union. Several thousand Boards which order and pay for one or more copies cannot be 
here listed. 

If your Superintendent won’t take the initiative, write us direct. 
We offer special rates for Board subscriptions. For full information address 
Wm. Geo. Bruce, Publisher, Milwaukee and Michigan Sts., Milwaukee, Wis. 


me 





School Board Journal 


BUBBLING HEADS AND BRACKETS 


for transforming old style fountains or sinks into 
Sanitary Drinking Fountains 


MADE IN FORM TO SUIT ANY CONDITION 


Write for Catalogue, Free 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CME IRIE I IR IR IL I RI 


Holds -he Temper and Temperature 
at 70 degrees for 


PUPIL. PEDAGOGUE. PUBLIC. 


An even temperature | An even temperature | An even temperature 
keeps the pupil in bet- | enables the teacher to | saves fuel waste, con- 
pod pe ood joe ae om maintain better disci- | sequently reduces tax- 
motes his class room | Pline and render more | es and thereby pleases 


work, effective service. the public, 


Is an essential wherever artificial warming 
is a necessity. 


Now installed in hundreds of 
SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, 
LIBRARIES, SCHOOL BOARD OFFICES. 


tris Ata 
OMFORT. . 
\ HAPPINESS, 


LABOR. 
MONEY 


Saves its own cost first and then earns money 
for the user. 


Ghe Johnson Service Co., 


MILWAUKEE. BOSTON. PITTSBURG. DENVER. 


: 
7 
The Johnson System 


Rw wwe as 





710,240 Persons in the United States 
Die Each Year of the 
“GREAT WHITE PLAGUE” 


Figured in dollars and cents this means 


a yearly loss of $330,000.000.00 to 
the nation. The anxiety and suffer- 
ing cannot be estimated. | 


What an enormous tribute is paid to 
indifference by permitting the use of 
the public drinking cup, which spreads 
tuberculosis, diphtheria, tonsilitis and 
diseases more revolting than leprosy. 


Prevent Con- 
tagion 


Banish the 
“Gup of Death’ 


Specify Clow Bubbling Cup Drinking 
Fountains for schools. 


These drinking fountains are made of - 
Adamantose Ware. They are proof 

against disease germs. They deliver 

drinking water clean, cool and re- 

freshing. 


Full descriptions and illustrations upon applica- 
tion to us or to any of our sales offices. 


James B. Clow & Sons 


Harrison Street Bridge, Chicago 


Manufacturers of Sanitary School Fixtures, including the 
Celebrated Clow Automatic Closets (Madden’s Patent) 


WORKS: Chicago, Coshocton, and Newcomerstown, Ohic 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 


New York Milwaukee San Francisco 
Atlanta St. Louis Seattle 
Minneapolis Kansas City Havana, Cuba 


In writing to advertisers please wention “ScHOoL Boarp JOURNAL.” 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, °..n0" 


623 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges, everywhere our permanent clients, 
You want to read our new booklet “Teaching as a Business." 
Western Offices: Realty Building, Spokane, Wash.; Idaho Building, Boise, Idahe 


“= TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 220'noyictcn Sirccu 


uments Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of School 
ployers. 






Students Chemical Desk 


Laboratory Furniture 


Including Physics,Chemistry, Biology, Physiography 
Makers also of Manual Training, Domestic Science 
and Drawing Tables ‘ 


SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG 1911 W. 


KEWAUNEE MFG. CO. Kewaunee, Wis. 
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: @ Ce ee ee ne eee ee eee ee ee ee ee 
NS 9 Bells 
R H-VETRANE THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY§ | 33:0 
A S SUITE 822, 39 JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO Book 
Fy Fh Over 32,000 Positions Filled 28th YEAR Caps 
A , SS We are now seeking teachers for emergency vacancies and for next year. C} 7 | 
Py Fi Write us if available at the present time or in the fall of 1911. : ~ 
A - = Other Offices: Boston, New York, Washington, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. C ray 
Fy 5 | Circular and Membership Form Sent on Application. Deaf 
a | — Dicti 
= o 9 di 
o ep we cfs Ks THE McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY§ | 2! 
Py A J. F. McCULLOUGH A Successful School and College Bureau GEO. T. PALMER 
eS '= All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive personal recommendations, D oo 
* e ny a 2 io Competent teachers in demand, Registration fee $1.00. WRITE US. v 
= MAKERS OF = ® JACKSON BOULEVARD : : : : #: #: + #: £GHICAG® Dom 
Peet TY S\/ 1S | cocorano Teacnere | Be 
=A) to e 
= 2 COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY Dra\ 
4 NM We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate thruout Drin 
me Milwaukee i= the entire West. We fill positions in Kindergartens, Grammar Schools, Eras 
7 J High Schools, Commercial and Normal Schools, Colleges and Universities. Firs 
Mie ERNE Boge yn ye cg a gage me egy Feary ee Be A Flag 
Southern Office: 12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. Glot 
a ~ 
AN AGENCY 5 vauanio in proportion to its fe 
| t A a tell it merely hears « 
chers' Ci f € » | sorsboreven ROR bromo, ae | ink: 
| andre Sy - 
o |) tia's*noe cus RES COMMEN Ds a 
$$ THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BarveEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. ne 
=a <in 
j Conducted for efficiency only. Will a} 
The MUELLER TEACHERS AGENCY ceca up competen tacts: | SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 252th ve, NEW YORK Lab 


Write THE MUELLER TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 450 W. Uintah Street, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. Lat 


CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 





MIDLAND SPECIALISTS AGENCY DO WOt KNWOW 


Station C, Spokane, Wash. 


That the best way to secure a thoroughly competent super- 
The ONLY SPECIALISTS’ Agency in the Great Northwest. We have great op- 





intendent, principal or teacher is to apply to the 
oor — a in avery — Heese Superintendents and College Presidents | 5 
—— Albany Teachers’ Agency 
The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write If you do not know this send for Bulletin No. 20 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of and learn what we can do for you. 


48 Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU | We are prepared to make prompt nominations for all kinds of 


school and college work. We can increase your range of choice and 
also save you time and trouble. Our services cost you nothing, and 
we shall be glad to hear from you when you have vacancies to fill. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY H. E. REED, Manager | | 
637-641 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. || 81 Chapel Street ALBANY, N. Y. 


Every year we register some of the best product of the 
leading Universities, Colleges and Normal Schools, in addi- 
tion to many men and women of experience. 


We can help you to secure efficient teachers. Write to 
us when you need them. Send for circular. 





Sa Ue S| 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES A SPECIALTY 


| ke no recommendations unless officially called up d the an 
MANUAL ARTS BUREAU OF AMERICA ee i aS ace wrmcee 


only the number of candidates requested. 
THE NATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE FOR MANUAL ARTS TEACHERS HOMER L. COOK, Mer., 616 State Life Bullding, 
Furnishes free to school authorities, teachers and supervisors of DRAWING, MANUAL RR 9 <M 

TRAINING and DOMESTIC ECONOMY for Public and Private Schools, 
Normals, Colleges and Universities. Registration Free. 


ROY L. DIMMITT, Manager. 1112 Syivan Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


PARKE R Conducted by: Willard N. Parker, | | ’ 
TEACHERS’ AGENGY| formery AtsotantStteSerer” | TH Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


tt WISCONSIN | PAUL YATES, Manager 624 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp Jourgna.” 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


B. F.CLARK CHICAGO. STEINWAY HALL 


ee ae ea ee 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE SPOKANE, WASH PEYTON BL¢ 








WESTERN BRANCH: Spokane, Washington 















Department 





Subscribers’ Free Service 


We invite all our readers to continue to ask questions 
of any kind on any subject, and we promise to answer 
them fully and promptly. If we must, we will investigate 
any problem specially, charging the trouble and expense 


to our editorial appropriations. 


If you are interested in the purchase of any of the 
items listed below or if you want catalogs for your files, 
do not hesitate to check this list and mail it to the 


address given below: 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Ajustable Window Shades.. | Lockers................... 
Ast SUG, 66 hice adnan ssn Be) et Oe eee 
Athletic Field Apparatus.... | Manual Training Benches... 
Auditorium Chairs.......... | Manual Training Supplies... 
OER i Seuniseussacce shee} eS ee 
IID 6. oo a's oy 4 5 Cis | Natural Science Apparatus. . 
OGM SEVOESS cna s cc cacuten ax 2... SR eee 
Caps and Gowns........... Be ere aR eee 
REA 20200, 08usednde ss | Pencil Sharpeners.......... 
RUMP OOR aa sts chs taetance ss iy a Saree 
Deatening. Quilt... s.ssi0sJ Physical Geography Sup- 
PICCIOMRIIEE os cos canes Bes eon Ginna) Hse or 5s ogo ea we 
PMc ato 60454 acct ae PE as sa cc heen s sc ts 
Domestic Science Equip- Playground Apparatus...... 
WOGNUS s-4.0.0 26400494444 aud Plumbing Fixtures......... 
Domestic Science Benches.. | Portable Schoolhouses...... 
Domestic Science Stoves.... | Projection Lanterns........ 
Drawing Supplies.......... | Program Clocks............ 
Drawing Tables............ | Sanitary Fixtures........... 
Drinking Fountains......... School Furniture........... 
UNNONG in 2 i chan tt SEMGON SUDOEES «swe cee dee 
First Aid Cabinets.......... Scientific Apparatus........ 
Pie ik ead cbusekaes cone SONS s s:< SESE ARCA 8 b3bn dha 
(setae 4 ais CURSE TE: TIONS Gir suc ceses be 
Gymnasium Apparatus ..... UNA. « 5-00 dm 404 pnemeves 
Heating Apparatus......... | Sweeping Compounds....... 
SPP TRE peep reer ee BS: | SP rr ere 
ff Re eee | Vacuum Cleaning Systems.. 
Janitor Supplies............ P WOMOOOUUR, . i puis 0 004.08ien 
Kindergarten Supplies...... | WORM 00:0 cance neta 
Laboratory Furniture....... | Waste Baskets............. 
LAEOR Ls iiua Uiwildideeh ot Woodworking Machinery... 
TEXT BOOKS 

AgricmhOte. 5:20:06 a<d6 en Sees s+ ngke~ dees Gane we 
AMS 65 kts Cen hicheanton is <4 605d9h R00 ee cee ke 
APRONS. 6.6 cineegedodens SEEN 6 WG vie wa 5:4 Were 4 ab400 
Alt, atuttns nt ies habe a ee RN 6 no 00405 ces ech caaens 
AStR s405 ics vivele des Language and Grammar.... 
DIA tines tvecakbab eke Pcie sthesiegnseescetuss 
SOCOM 6.544 a 960th onda Manual Training........... 
ge ee eee ee UDR ndre'weads+p Keeaeesns 
Buses BAW. 2 oss esd ’s ds Nature Study.............. 
URINE a caps 0necs4 saneu 4 MVS PPR TST erie 
Civil Government........... Physiology and Hygiene.... 
Commercial History........ | Political Economy ......... 
Composition and Rhetoric...| Readers.............0.5006: 
DiCORREMRswiks 5.3000 Funan: RT eee eee 
DIO cibss cas genscas's ot SORREEN, «+0bka eh barn bemeos 
English Literature.......... es See errr 
POGined + ceed avi pease SHPOWTIINE, 6s ccciecdcass 
(QUE a pankedsr vente scs WP. ssc ccasvcaves bree’ 
(OCU s bck sexete ade ceune’ PETER ee 
GOO s tea 55 vee6 0s Ges sos 

Additional Wants..... 


Dear Mr. Bruce: — We are interested in the items as checked above. 
If you will place us in touch with the manufacturers or publishers, you 


will extend a courtesy to 


CREO eee 


eC eee eee ee eee 






In writing to advertisers please meation “ScHooL Boargp JouRNAL.” 


RONEo 





pense to you — simply fill in and 
mail the coupon — a machine will 
be promptly delivered, transpor- 
tation charges paid. No obliga- 
tion whatever if you decide not 
to buy. 


RONEO, THE. FIRST REALLY 


SATISFACTORY PENCIL SHARPENER 


FOR SCHOOL USE 








Auto- 
matic 

Screw 

Cutting 





Pencil Sharpener 


is equipped with A CUTTER THAT IS UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED BY THE MANUFACTURERS TO STAY 
SHARP FOR ONE YEAR from date of purchase of machine. 





The Roneo will sharpen all pencils used for schcol 


work, including the large elementary pencils such as 
Eagle No. 773 and No. 245, and Dixon’s “ Beginner.’’ 


The Roneo is very economical for the reason that 


when a pencil is sharpened, the cutting automatically 
ceases. Waste is positively avoided, and the advantage 
of this feature cannot be underestimated. The feeding 
of the pencil is also accomplished automatically. 


Thousands of Roneo Pencil Sharpeners have been 


sold in all parts of the world, and dozens of leading educa- 
tional institutions every where testify to their merits. 


The Roneo is built on a principle that is absolutely 


correct mechanically and scientifically. There is no- 
thing experimental about Roneo. 


You can try a Roneo Pencil Sharpener without ex- 


COUPON 


RONEO COMPANY, 
371 Broadway, N. Y-> 


Please deliver to me through 
my dea er who is 


—+$> P Addr. _ ib 


RRONES COMRNY 





one Roneo Peacil Sharpener, 
free of expers: which I will use 
10 days. I will then eitherreturn 
the machine or will send 87.50 to 
pay for it Itis understood that 
I am not obligated to buy. 


371 BROADWAY si 
NEW YORK | a 
























































4430 MARKET STREET 





WHY 


School Board Journal 


in Cakes - In Pans - In Tubes 
FOR ALL GRADES OF SCHOOL AND ART WORK 


Brotiye Water Colors were originated and 
are 


: especially 
designed for educational work. educational and have 
¥ ecbool boards than all other kinds com off 


Write for beautiful souvenir catalog (sent free) describing these colors 
together with many other art work materials. Address pa office. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, - Springfield, Massachusetts 
Boston NewYork Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisce 
CHICAGO: THOMAS CHARLES CO. KANGAS CITY: HOOVER BROS. 


McConnell’s A. B. OC, Primary Reading Chart . $4.50 


McConnell’s Primary Reading Chart ... ._ 6.00 
McConnell’s Primary Arithmetic Chart ——— | 
McConnell’s Language Chart . 6.00 
McConnell’s Complete Chart ey 7.50 
Jameson’s Anatomical Plates yee 
Evans’ Arithmetical Series . 6.00 


McConnell School 





“U. Ss.” “SUPERIOR” 









Pat. Dec. 12-’05 
Pat. Jan, 19-06 


Pat. Claims Allowed 


These two styles of INKWELLS cannot be equaled as to SERVICE 
and ECONOMY. The one to the left is our regular style, selling for 
a number of years and giving ENTIRE SATISFACTION. Our circular 
with copies of testimonials verifies this. The one to the right has been 
on the market but a short time but the buyers are increasing daily, 
this style being a vast improvement over the ordinary bottle well. 

Neither of the above has a hinge to break or cork to lose. The 
sliding covers are securely fastened. 

It is evident that our makes are a success, as other manufacturers 
are imitating them as far as they can without serious infringement. 

Specify either of the above for your new desks and buy them to 
repair your old ones. We guarantee satisfaction. 


Don't accept a substitute. Samples and full information furnished 
upon request. 


If you want the best TABLET INK on the market we have it. 


U. S. Inkwell Co. Inc. 


Evansville, Ind. 


Des Moines, la. 


your new desks, use it to repair old ones,and SAVE MONEY. 
INKWELL 


. Water tight—saves cost Ist year. 


THE AMERICAN STEEL 


an 





. Pupil can't carry away bottle. 
5. May be set flush with desk. 
6. Pen only enters well 

holders, fingers or desks. 
7. Well supports pen—out of way 
easy to grasp. See cut. 


1 
3. Noiseless—nothing to slam or lose. 
4 
5 


9. Easily cleaned, fitted and filled. 
the American. 


economical in every respect. 


AMERICAN INKWELL CO., Adrian, Minn. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 





Supply Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





do you buy a dozen styles of ink wells for your school desks when the “American” will rit 
ANY DESK OPEN NG from 1\ to 4 inches and leave a neat FLUSH WITH DESK job! $Demand it for 


2. Fits any opening—allows uniformity. 


no inky pen- 


8. Smooth lugless glasses—no chipping. 
10. You will have no other after you try 


Let us show you. 
It has no superior and is the most 


AGK WHOLESALERS AND DESK MFORS. FOR THEM 





by postal or letter. 
to have them corrected promptly. 


Errors wil 
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If you are not receiving the School Board Journal 
regularly, notify the Circulation Department, 
occur and it is the publisher’s purpose 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE 


We call the attention of purchasers of Schoo] 
Furniture to the illustration of our 
Standard Adjustable desk. 


We do not make monstrosities and call 
them School Desks. We have several new 
designs in adjustable desks that we will be 
pleased to show. We have the Best Sanitary 
school desks made. Write for prices and 
samples. 


Still making the Faultless and Standard schoo] 
desks. Manufacturers of silica blackboards. Goods 
guaranteed forever. Send in your orders and get 
good goods and honest treatment, 


Haney School Furniture Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 










The Peabody School Furniture Co., 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


For prompt service 
and satisfaction, we so- 
licit your inquiries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 





MOORE SCHOOL SEATING 


Holds a unique position because of its 
quality, prestige and healthful design 


Our line includes assembly room chairs, adjustable 
and stationary pupils’ desks, teachers’ desks, chairs and 
general school supplies. When you are in the market, 
let us demonstrate that “MOORE QUALITY” is the best 
for materials, design and workmanship. A postal will 
bring descriptive literature and prices. Address: 


MOORE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Springfield, Mo. 





GET OUR PRICES ON 
School Furniture and Supplies 


School Desks, Globes, Maps, Etc. 


We can save you money on equipment for all grades from kindergarten to high 


school. Our novel selling method gives us a decided advantage in supplying goods of 
trustworthy quality. 


We have in stock at our offices, complete assortments of STANDARD GOODS, 
including CHARTS, REPORT CARDS, CARD CATALOG CASES, DICTIONARIES, 
HOLDERS, BLACK BOARDS, CLOCKS, FLAGS, ETC. 


From our factory connections we ship direct to customers: HEATING AND 
VENTILATING PLANTS, BOOK CASES, SCHOOL, OFFICE AND LIBRARY 
FURNITURE, OPERA CHAIRS, WINDOW FIXTURES, ETC. 


SPECIAL CATALOG AND NET PRICES ON REQUEST 
If you buy it from MURRAY it’s sure to be right. All shipments made promptly- 


L. A. MURRAY & CO., KILBOURN, WIS. 








SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 





Squires No. 2 Inkwell 
Squires No. 8 Inkwell 


Undoubtedly our flush Inkwells are the best on the market and more extensively used 
than any others. Our No.8 fits the same size hole as does our No. 3, but holds about 0% 
more ink and is generally preferred on that account, is finished in bronze but will nickle 
when so ordered. 

Our No. 2 sliding lid Inkwell has a wide flange and will cover up or fit any hole from 
14 to 24 inches in diameter. It was designed especially to refit old desks. This Inkwell 
extends less than % of an inch above the surface of the desk, is nearly as good in this 
respect as a flush Inkwell. The glass sets inside the iron holder. 

See last month's journai for other styles. Write for illustrated circular and prices. 


SQUIRES INKWELL CoO., - - - Pittsburg, Pa. 
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SANITARY DEsKS 


Guaranteed for a Lifetime. More permanent than your Building 





BLACK BOARDS o a scene. sures | 
We are the largest man- age Catalog 
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we Get the Desk that will give you 
ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 
CATALOGUE SENT ON _REQUEST 
Sanitary Steel Teach 


ers’ Deshs wit CHOOL | Agents Wanted 
Let us tell you more about them -— PETER & VOLZ, 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Office and Factory: ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Manual Training Benches of Quality 


Made from selected kiln- 
dried maple. Equipped 
with 


Wilcox 
Rapid Acting Vises 


Furnished with head or tail 
vises or both. 






Write us for 


catalogs and prices 


RICHARDS -WILCOX MFG. CO,, Avrora Wt. 






ROWE’S 
The Line of Quality 


Filing Cabinets, Drawing Tables, Domes- 
tic Science Tables, Work Benches, Vises, 
and special work to order. 






No. 6 Bench with 
drawer and shelf, 20 
inch wide, 48 inch long, 
1% inch iron screws or 
choice of rapid acting 
iron vises. 










Write for Catalogue. 


Henry Rowe Mfg. Co. 


NEWAYGO, MICH. 


Rowe's Handy Filing Cabinet for Cata- 
logues, Cuts, Drawings, Blue Prints, 
Insurance Policies, Supplies, etc. 


Get the 1912 CRESCENT Catalog of woodwork- 
ing machinery, before you equip your 
school with woodworking machinery. 
The machines 
are the kind 
that give en- 
tire satisfac- 
tion. 





Catalog tells all about band saws, saw tables, joint- 
ers, shapers, planers, borers, planers and matchers, 
Disk Grinders, variety wood workers. 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE CO. 


No. 6 Columbia St. LEETONIA, OHIO 










STOVES 


FOR DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENTS 





George M. Clark & Company, Div. Chicago 


Headquarters 


for SLOYD 


Benches, Tools and 
Supples of all kinds 


Write for prices. 
CHANDLER 
& BARBER 


122 Summer St., 
Boston, Mass. 





ROOFING t Low Prices 


SLATE URINALS Quality 
BLACKBOARDS | 


THE MAIN BANGOR SLATE CO. 
SELLERS BLDG. 











BANGOR, PA. 
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Benches and Vises 


for Manual Training Schools 











Steel Screw Vise 


MANUFACTURED BY 


C. Christiansen 


2219 Grand Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
Get our Catalog 













Perfection Domestic Science Tabie with 
New Cement Fibre Enamel Top 


Domestic Science Equipments 


Complete equipments can be furnished from the 
layout of the floor plan to the installation of the fix- 
tures. 











Made to meet all requirements. 


Our new table is equipped with a cement fibre 
top which is acid heat and moisture proof. It is 
guaranteed against cracks, shrinkage or other de- 
fects under any kind of usage. 


Send for catalog describing our Manual Training 
Benches, Domestic Science Tables, Lathes, Tools, 
Machinery,-Vises and Drawing Tables. 


E.H. SHELDON & CoO. 


80 N. May Street CHICAGO, ILL. 





















Domestic Science Equipment 


Single or double tables—Wall Cases—Cabinets 
and Lockers. 


New catalog No. 18 is ready for mailing. 


Work Benches 


Thirty-odd styles and sizes—all prices. 
With the double tongue and groove top. 


Special Furniture 


For Drawing, Laboratory, and all special studies. 
Floor plans and photos on request. 





Grand Rapids Hand Screw Go. 


628 No. Front St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





SAFE RELIABLE 
DURABLE ACCURATE 
EFFICIENT ECONOMICAL 


MANUAL TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Get the best the market affords. You then place your up-keep expense 
at a minimum and the efficiency of your department at the maximum. 
Our line in part consists of 


We can furnish complete outfits. 


Lathes, Band Saws, 
Trimmers, 
Hand Jointers, 
Surfacers, 

Saw Benches, 
Oilstone Grinders, 
Standing Machines, 
Forges, Swing Saws, 
Boring Machines, 
Vises, Clamps, Ete. 





No. 9 “Oliver” Saw Bench 


Investigate before 
buying. Write for 
Catalog “M” to our 
nearest branch. 





Oliver Machinery Co, 


Home Office and Works: 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


— Branches 
New York Los Angeles 
Chicago Seattle 
St. Louis, Mo. 





No. 54 “Oliver” Belt Drive Lathe 






ORR & LOCKETT 
HARDWARE CO. 


Established 1872 


TOOLS FOR 
MANUAL TRAINING 


If when school opens you find 
that various tools and supplies are 
missing, write to us. 


We can quickly supply anything 
from a single tool to complete equip- 
ments for 


WOOD, FORGE, 
FOUNDRY and MACHINE 
SHOPS 
VENETIAN IRON, BRASS, 
COPPER and LEATHER 
WORK 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 





We are the manufacturers of the 
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famous 
| ORLOCK | 


brand of tools. If you want quality, 
look for this trade-mark. 


For years we have been furnish- 
ing more high grade Manual Train- 
ing Equipments than any concern in 
the business. Everything we handle 
is shown in our 


“RED BOOK” 


the most complete catalog of its kind 
ever compiled. It should be in the 
hands of everyone who buys Manual 
Training Supplies. 





SEND FOR IT—IT’S FREE 


ORR & LOCKETT 
HARDWARE CO. 


Established 1872 


14-16 W. RANDOLPH STREET 
CHICAGO 
















The National Reputation of 
THE MODERN MUSIC SERIES 


IS DUE TO ITS SUPERIOR QUALITIES THAT HAVE BEEN 
WELL-PROVED IN THOUSANDS OF SCHOOLS 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


Ae series-—fresh, vigorous, and thoroughly 
up-to-date in its accordance with the now popular 
idea of the importance of psychology in the teaching of 
music. The child leas to think music, not merely 
to think sounds. 

The books contain an abundance of attractive 
songs---such as children love to sing --- gathered from 
all over the world. They also provide material for 
thorough drill and for the study of musical elements. It 
is a complete, accurately graded system for study and 
recreation. 







Primer - - 25c. Second Book - - - - 40c. 
First Book, 30c. Alternate Third Book, 50c. 
Fourth Book (For High Schools) - 75c. 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 








ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 





DALLAS 


“IF IT’S WELLS IT’S TEACHABLE”’ 


The Standard Series 


Wells Mathematics 


This wonderful set of books supplies your every need 
in its line. The product of an experienced and scholarly 
authorship, it has held fast to the best traditions in the 
teaching of its subjects, and yet has received and adopted 
new ideas without extravagance or rashness. Safe, sensi- 
ble, sound, it has long and well served the best uses of 
college and secondary school, and affords to-day the 
most general and most sane exposition of mathematics 
yet offered in text books. 











The newer books of this series are: 


Wells's A First Course in Algebra ‘ . $1.00 
Wells’s A Second Course in Algebra . ‘ 1.00 
Wells’s Algebra for Secondary Schools . 1.20 
Wells's Text-book in Algebra ° ‘ 3 1.40 
Wells’s Advanced Course in Algebra . ‘ 1.50 
Wells’s New Plane and Solid Geometry . 1.25 
Wells’s Essentials of Geometry . ‘ ‘ 1.25 


Wells's Complete Trigonometry . ‘ ‘ 1.08 


We have just published Notes on the History of Geometry and Algebra 
by Florian Cajori, Ph. D., Dean of the School of Engineering, Colorado College, 
which will be sent with our compliments on application to any of our offices. 


D.C. HEATH & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 

















































BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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ALLENS INDUSTRIAL STUDIES—UNITED STATES, 65 Cents 


A new and interesting way of teaching the geography of the 
States by a practical study of its most important industries. 


OTHER GEOGRAPHICAL cleat acuta — 


Frye’s Brooks and Brook Basins 

Northern Europe (Youth's Companion) - 

Under Sunny Skies (Youth's Companion) ; - 

Strange Lands near Home (Youth's Companion) 

Toward the Rising Sun (Youth's Companion) 

The Wide World (Youth's Companion) - 

Ballou’s Footprints of Travel - 

Shaler's, The Story of our Continent 

Brigham's From Trail to Railway through the Appalachians 
Brigham’s Geographic Influences in American History 


STORIES OF CHILD LIFE IN DIFFERENT —_e 


Chance's Little Folks of Other Lands 

Andrews’ Seven Little Sisters - 

Andrews’ Each and All - 

Spyri’s Heidi (Switzerland and Germany) 

Spyri's Moni, the Goat Boy (Switzerland) 

Aanrud’s Lizbeth Longfrock (Norway) - 

Laboulaye-Field's The Quest of the Four- Leaved Clov er (Ar: abia) 





Pea] GINN AND COMPANY 


a = 2301-2311 Prairie Avenue CHICAGO 








A New Book 





the subject. 


It has marginal references. 


Question treatment is given with each chapter. 


Price, $1.50 








FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 













Prairie Avenue and 25th Street 





A very elementary treatment of home geography, arranged to 
precede the regular textbook and suitable for fourth grade work 
The book presents certain simple subjects which, studied to- 
gether with the splendid illustrations contained in profusion 


is 
| 
ANNOUNCEMENT 
throughout the text, will throw a strong light on the later 
of general geography. The type studies given create a growing 
lands, intensify home geography by interesting contrasts. 
A NEW BOOK FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 






“I 


FRYE’S HOME GEOGRAPHY ees 
TYPE STUDIES =“ 







study 


interest in geography and familiarize pupils with geographic terms 
Some are based upon a number of the most interesting features or 
wonders of our country; others, studies of children of different 


United 





A History of the Ancient World 


By George Willis Botsford, Ph.D. 


It is the simplest, clearest, and most logical treatment of 


It meets the present demand fora text-book that shall give 
pupils an intelligent appreciation of ancient life and civilization. 





CHICAGO 
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School Sor) Sournal 


Founded March 1891 by WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE 


MILWAUKEE—New York—Chicago, SEPTEMBER, 1911 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
$1.00 Per YEAR 


Vor. XLIII, No. 3 
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GET ABOARD, GENTLEMEN! 





Preparations for the Convention of the N. E. A. in 1912 already under way. 





School Soond Journal 





AUDITING OF STUDENTS TREASURERS’ 
BOOKS. 


By W. A. Richards. 

All, or most all, schools have class, athletic, 
or social organizations and publications where 
money is collected and handled by student 
treasurers. It is believed by the writer that 
in but few schools the treasurers are held to 
account for the accuracy with which these ac- 
counts are kept. We do not believe that there 
is much dishonesty among the boys and girls 
elected by their fellow students to these places 
of school honor, but we do know that the 
average pupil is very careless and forgetful 
and needs to be looked after by parent or 
teacher. 

It was with this in view and the fact that 
some parents had refused to allow their children 
to hold such offices, without supervision, that 
led the principal of the University High School 
of University of Chicago to appoint an auditing 
committee whose duty it was to advise all treas- 
urers and audit all books and publish a state- 
ment of each treasurer’s accounts in the High 
School Daily. 

This committee has been in existence for 
two years with very good results. The first 
year’s work consisted simply in auditing ac- 
counts and making a report in the Daily. This 
year the work of the committee was put on a 
business-like basis. Forms were devised and 
rules, as shown later, were drawn up for the 
guidance of the treasurers by the writer as 
chairman of the auditing committee. 

With these directions the work of the treas- 
urers was made so simple that any schoolboy 
or girl could keep the accounts accurately, with- 
out any knowledge of bookkeeping and the 
work of the auditors was reduced to a mini- 
mum. ; 

The system can be used either as a looseleaf 
system by ruling separate sheets as shown or 
as a permanent system by ruling the pages of 
a book in a like manner. It is the intention of 
the auditing committee to have blanks printed 
and supply the treasurers that all may be uni- 
form. At the close of each treasurer’s term of 
office the books are taken up and filed by the 
committee so there will be a complete record 
always at hand. 

It is believed that the blanks are self-explana- 
tory; with the following statements all will be 
clear: 

A numbered receipt is given for all money 
collected and a stub with the same number is 
held by the treasurer. This item is entered 
in the “Money Received” column with its prop- 
er number. The treasurer pays no bills ex- 
cept on a voucher drawn on him by the secre- 


tary and countersigned by the president of the 
organization. This relieves the treasurer of 
responsibility of everything except the accuracy 
of his accounts, and throws the responsibility 
of correctness of the bills on the secretary and 
president. This seems to be the logical way 
since the secretary through correspondence and 
the president through conducting the meetings 
should know if bills and other expenses are 
correct. 

These vouchers are all numbered and entered 
in the “Money Paid” column, giving the date, 
voucher number, to whom paid, and the amount. 

In auditing the number and amount on re- 
ceipts, stubs and vouchers are compared with 
the books, the vouchers looked over to see that 
they are properly signed, the footings totaled, 
when in most all cases the auditing is complet- 
ed. 

As in all school matters it is necessary to 
have some form of penalty for delinquents, 
treasurers or the committee will be given un- 
necessary work rounding up these delinquents, 
keeping the books up to date, and getting in 
reports on time. 

Instructions for Treasurers. 

All accounts must be kept.on blanks ruled 
a3 directed by the auditing committee. These 
accounts must include the name of the person 
or firm to or from whom money is given or 
received, with the mumber of the voucher or 
receipt. 

A receipt must be given for all money re- 
ceived, and a properly filled out stub must be 
kept. Both the stub and receipt must be 
numbered, and bear the same number. 


CHICAGO, TLL. 


PAY TO THE ORDER OF 


Treasurer 


| | 
Churtersigned 





Voucher Form. 

No money shall be paid except on a voucher 
issued by the secretary and countersigned by 
the president of the class or club. In the case 
of publications the voucher must be issued by 
the business manager except when the treasurer 
holds both offices, when in that case the voucher 
must be issued by the faculty adviser. 

A report must be made to the committee at 
close of the first semester accompanied by the 
vouchers and receipt stubs. At the close of 
the second semester or term of office the books 
and all vouchers and receipt stubs must be turn- 
ed over to the auditing committee for final 
auditing. 











Money Paid Out 


Form of Student Treasurer's Cash Book. 




































































FRANCIS A. SOPER, LL. D. 
Superintendent of Schools-elect, Baltimore, Md. 


The books must be kept up to date so that 
they can be examined at any time the auditing 
committee may desire. 

Any member of the committee will be ready 
at any time to give directions or assistance to 
treasurers needing the same. 


ENCOURAGING THRIFT. 

In furtherance of a plan to encourage boys 
and girls to become bank depositors, instead 
of investing their pennies for candy, the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature has passed an act to 
authorize savings banks to receive deposits 
from school children. The law is a_ logical 
outcome of an enactment in 1910 making the 
teaching of thrift compulsory in all public 
elementary and high schools. 


It is not the purpose of the new act to open 
banks in the schools, but to encourage thrift 
among the children by having them save their 
pennies, which may be collected by the teacher 
or some representative of a savings bank and 
deposited in the bank. State Bank Commis- 
sioner Arthur B. Chapin has sent to members of 
school committees throughout the state copies 
of the new law, with suggestions for carrying 
out the idea. 

The substance of the act is as follows: “In 
order to encourage saving among the children 
in the schools of this commonwealth, any sav- 
ings bank may, with the written consent of and 
under regulations approved by the commission- 
er and, in the case of public schools, by the 
commissioner and the school committee in the 
city or town in which the school is situated, 
arrange for the collection of savings from the 
school children by the principal or teachers of 
such schools or by collectors. All moneys so 
collected shall be entered on an individual de- 
posit card furnished by the savings bank, but 
the total collections received by the savings 
bank from any one principal or teacher may be 
entered in the name of such principal or teach- 
er as trustee. When, however, the amount de- 
posited by any one pupil and credited on the 
deposit card equals the minimum amount upon 
which interest is allowed, the savings bank 
shall issue a pass book to such pupil and there- 
after, when the amount deposited by the pupil 
and credited on the deposit card equals the sum 
of $1, it shall be transferred to the deposit 
book by the savings bank. The principal, teach- 
er or person authorized by the savings bank to 
make collections from the school children shall 
be deemed to be the agent of the savings bank, 
and the savings bank shall be liable to the pu- 
pil for all deposits made with such principal, 
teacher or other person and entered upon the 
deposit card, the same as if the deposit were 
made by the pupil directly with the savings 
bank.” 
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By Principal W. 


The social and economic changes of the 
past twenty years have been so sweeping that 
to many of our institutions the problem of ad- 
justment to the new conditions is somewhat 
dizzying. Among these institutions is the 
American high school. Readjustment is made 
imperative, however, by a change in the prob- 
lem the school has to meet and by a new concep- 
tion of its peculiar function in the community. 

Twenty years ago 64 per cent of the Ameri- 
ean people lived in the country and in towns 
of less than 2,500 inhabitants. The last two 
decades have seen the transfer of a considerable 
proportion of these numbers to the larger cen- 
ters. Within this period the population has 
grown approximately from sixty-three to ninety- 
three millions. In the same time the public high 
school has grown from 221,522, or about 3,500 
to the million of population, to 915,061, or about 
nine thousand to the million, an increase of over 
four hundred per cent. The migration from 
country to city and the enormous growth of 
the high school, in themselves argue for the 
adaptation of the school to the shifting condi- 
tions. 

A Change in Patronage. 

Striking as are these changes, however, they 
are less important than some others not so im- 
mediately evident. Of the comparatively small 
number of pupils at the earlier date a considera- 
ble proportion were the brightest and most am- 
bitious boys and girls from the country com- 
munities. The work of the farm and the home 
had furnished them the best possible form of 
manual training and at the same time had de- 
veloped resourcefulness in meeting emergencies, 
habits of industry, and a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility. The difficulties in the way of ad- 
vanced education not only eliminated the medi- 
ocre, but also magnified the privileges of the 
school, and stimulated the student to tireless ef- 
fort. These young people came with a definite 
purpose, largely that of preparing for the pro- 
fessions, and their success is attested by their 
leadership today in every line of human effort. 

On the other hand, the vast majority of our 
present pupils are representative of the aver- 
age of intelligence and culture of the city homes 
from which they come. They have met few 
emergencies, have done litthe manual work, of- 
ten have little sense of personal responsibility. 
Whether brilliant, mediocre or stupid they go 
to the school because there is nothing else for 
them to do, without appreciation for its ad- 
vantages, definiteness of purpose, or zeal for 
personal profit. 

A couple of decades ago the academic work 
of the school supplemented the manual and vo- 
cational training of the home and thus met the 
needs of this earlier class. The vocational and 
manual work of the new type of school must 
supplement the exclusively bookish education 
of the pupils of today if they are to be equally 
well served. It is largely because the high 
school is failing to do this, and because it is 
graduating its thousands of educated incompe- 
tents and dropping out tens of thousands who 
find in its curriculum no appeal to their in- 
terests and no satisfaction of their needs, that 
it is just now being subjected to such scathing 
criticism from the men of the factory and 
market place who are paying for its support. 

Civic Efficiency and the High School. 

Gradually and somewhat unconsciously from 
the confusion there is being evolved a new con- 
ception of the fundamental philosophy of the 
publie high school. The sentimental appeal to 


give the boy a chance is giving way to the 
business argument that higher education pays, 


The Future High School---the Problem 


D. LEWIS, The Wm. Penn High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


or ought to pay, the community. A business 
man’s comment may illustrate the new point of 
view. 

A visitor complimented the president of a 
large manufacturing concern on his generosity 
in furnishing bottled spring-water to his work- 
men. “There is no generosity about it,’ an- 
swered the president, “it is business. We find 
that by this means our interruptions from sick- 
ness are so greatly diminished that it pays to 
furnish the water.” While it may sound some- 
what cold-blooded, a similar argument affords 
the best and most logical defense of the public 
high school. It is not the function of the state 
to give Smith a better chance to win life’s bat- 


tles than it gives to Brown, but it is good- 


business sense for the state to raise the quality 
of its members in every possible way. 


There is grave danger that the purely mate- 
rialistic side of this improvement will be rec- 
ognized to the exclusion of other forms of real 
personal and social advancement that are 
much more important. This improvement 
should come in a clearer understanding of the 
lessons of history and literature, in a higher 
conception of the duties of citizenship, in bet- 
ter social thinking, in greater efficiency in get- 
ting the world’s work done, in increased courage 
to combat intrenched evil, in an exalted ideal- 
ism and a practical righteousness that shall be 
to the community that is paying the bills, con- 
vincing proof of the wisdom of its investment 
in a scheme of universal education. 

Professions vs. Trades. 

To fulfill its mission as a means of universal 
education the high school must become thor- 
oughly democratic. In other words, it must 
open its doors of opportunity as wide to the 
future artisan, artist, merchant, and farmer 
as it does to the future doctor, lawyer, preacher, 
and teacher. Not only is this required in sim- 
ple justice to the boys and girls, but it is also 
imperatively demanded by the need of the 
community for trained men in every line of 
activity. At present thousands of men whom 
the Lord intended to follow plows and drive 
nails are gouging each other and mulcting the 
public in the shabby-genteel crush after pa- 
tients, clients, and congregations. Pills and 
red tape are dispensed everywhere, but you must 
“bespeak a fortnight before” the man who can 
plant the garden or put on the storm windows. 
This is because our educational train has been 
through-scheduled for the professions, and the 
thousands who found that they did not care 
to reach this destination have been bowled off 
like mail sacks wherever it happened, instead 
of being comfortably landed where they ought 
to have gone. 

If this evil is to be corrected the schools 
must provide both academic and _ practical 
courses, or, as they are more generally termed, 
both cultural and vocational. The use of these 
terms, however, is misleading. Any course is 
cultural when it meets the needs of an individ- 
ual in rounding out his nature, supplementing 
his home training, giving him better command 
of himself, broadening his outlook upon the 
world, and fitting him for larger living. On 
the other hand, any course is vocational when 
it contributes to the special preparation which 
enables an individual to earn his living by 
giving valuable service to the community. From 
this point of view Greek is vocational and man- 
val training is cultural to the future preacher 
or college professor. It is absurd to arrogate 
for any group of subjects that mysterious and 
somewhat indefinite blessing supposed to in- 
here in Boston air and to deny the essence of 
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culture to any means of discipline needed by a 
considerable number of our boys and girls. 
The Need of Varied Work. 

That manual and vocational work does con- 
tribute a valuable element to the education of 
a large proportion of our pupils is proved by 
the zeal and interest shown in this kind of 
work by those who fail in the purely academic 
subjects. The sight of a group of typical 
school loafers enthusiastically performing ex- 
acting tasks in the shop is a terrific jolt to 
traditional pedagogy. The trouble with the 
ubiquitous boy who won’t work is not that he 
is a dunce or a knave but that he has not 
found the particular activity which appeals 
to him. Ex-president Charles W. Eliot places 
the development of an enthusiasm for some 
useful activity among the first essentials of 
education, and to this end we must credit the 
shop with larger contributions than the Latin 
class. 

Boys and girls need these enthusiasms to 
enable them to find themselves. As a rule they 
are very uncertain in their choice of a voca- 
tion at any time during the high school course. 
Ex-president Eliot emphasizes the necessity for 


a broad scope of studies in the high school as 
follows: 


“Children and young people should study the 
elements of a considerable variety of subjects, 
such as language, mathematics, history, natural 
science, sanitation, and economics, not with the 
primary purpose of obtaining information on 
these subjects, but in order that they may sample 
several kinds of knowledge, initiate the mental 
processes and habits appropriate to each, and 
have a chance to determine wisely in what di- 
rection their own individual mental powers can 
be best applied.” 


This does not mean a large number of short, 
smattering courses, but an intelligent and 
thorough introduction into several of the ma- 
jor lines of intellectual and vocational inter- 
est. 

All students need both physical and mental, 
both vocational and academic work, and a com- 
munity needs not only experts in every line of 
physical and mental activity but also men of 
broad sympathy, who can meet all sorts and 
conditions of people on their own ground and 
can grasp a multiplicity of new problems with 
comprehensive understanding of their essential 
relations to human welfare. It is evident that 
this breadth of view in our complex civiliza- 
tion can come only from many-sided training. 

All-Around High Schools Needed. 

The new manual training, technical, and vo- 
cational high schools and the vocational courses 
in existing schools all over the country are con- 
clusive evidence that the new type of instruc- 
tion will be given. Whether it will be given 
in separate schools, or infused into the courses 
in the existing schools, is the important ques- 
tion. In Germany, where a boy is predestined 
to a certain trade or occupation, the separate 
school is the logical result. In America, where 
every individual is a man and a voter first and 
a mechanic, tradesman or professionalist second, 
the composite school alone can meet the need. 
Separate schools mean vocational and social 
stratification with the inevitable class prejudice. 
In one kind of school there will be vicious over- 
emphasis on practical aims, in the other snob- 
bish ideals of educational aristocracy. In 
neither type of school will there be the all- 
around development that will make for indi- 
vidual resourcefulness, political ethics, and so- 
cial democracy. 

The high school has come to the parting of 
the ways. To cling to its traditional curricu- 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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School Soand Journal 


THE PERILS OF DUST 


By CHARLES S. LEWIS. 


Swat the fly! 

Banish the drinking cup! 

Destroy the dust! 

Injunctions that have the sanction of the 
highest medical and scientific authority. 

However, the fly has been receiving atten- 
tion since his marauding instincts prompted his 
first investigating tour on the fair brow of 
Eve. There is the sweetness of revenge in his 
annihilation—the call of the savage that runs 
full in the veins of humanity. 

The common drinking cup has no such anti- 
quity, tracing its origin to modern times. 
Neither veneration nor cenotaph are due, and 
we witness its banishment without emotion or 
regret. True, its dangers are impossible of ex- 
aggeration, yet it is possible to avoid them by 
providing individual thirst-quenching con- 
tainers, a practice that prevails in many homes 
and one that is as sacredly observed as are the 
rules governing the use of tooth brushes, and 
other articles intended for exclusive use. 

But, dust is a more insidious foe than Sir 
Fly or the inviting cup—a foe that will con- 
tinue to vex and plague and decimate human- 
ity, so long as the almost universal practice 
of dry sweeping prevails. Since its disuse in 
the legendary art of propagation, the chief 
measure and purpose of its time, has been to 
furnish a natural habitat for. disease germs 
and from the clouds that daily ascend from 
the dry sweeping and dusting of homes, offices, 
public buildings, schools, railroad depots, hotels 
and similar places, “which way I fly is hell.” 

Nor is it simply the annoyance of dust that 
we inveigh against—it is the danger that lurks 
in every germ-laden particle. 

Indifference to Dust Dangers. 

Such a cumulative array of testimony is 
available in behalf of the infectious results of 
dry sweeping that one is fairly astounded in 
contemplating the indifference that has per- 
mitted such a practice to prevail. Such a con- 
dition of apathy is certainly not complimentary 
to our ideals of citizenship and is due doubt- 
less to the inertia of public sentiment, when 
the subject involved touches not the emotional 
springs of human nature. In fact, there seems 
to be a natural reluctance on the part of those 
charged with the responsibility of such matters 
to adopt suggestions or apply information 
touching sanitary measures or other health re- 
quirements. However, to ignore them entirely, 
whether from indifference, or prejudice, is little 
less than criminal, as is abundantly evidenced 
in the appalling mortality due to preventable 
diseases. 

Another reason for the general unconcern in 
the matter of dust, is that the germ life pres- 
ent in it is not visible to the naked eye. By 
some peculiar law of human nature, dangers 
must be apparent to awaken alarm, and es- 
pecially is this true when the source of same 
is a familiar daily phenomenon. Like Byron’s 
prisoner, “my very chains and I grow friends, 
so much a long communion tends to make us 
what we are.” 

But dust under the microscope becomes a 
living picture, more terrorizing than the fears 
of wars or women. Alvin Davison, professor 
of biology at LaFayette college, in a recent ex- 
periment, was able to collect more than one- 
hundred million germs from a single sweeping 
of an ordinary schoolroom. When it is re- 
membered that each germ upon finding lodg- 
ments immediately propagates a new colony, the 
result is enough to not only startle, but to stag- 
ger humanity. 

As to the character and composition of dust, 
the department of health of Buffalo, N. Y., 
stated in a bulletin some months ago: “Dust 


pollutes the air we breathe, the food we eat, 
the liquids we drink, the houses in which we 
live and the clothing that covers our bodies. 
Dust enters our bodies through the mouth, 
nose, eyes and the pores of our skin.” 

“Dust from streets, dwellings, factories, 
schools, theatres and other public buildings has 
been carefully collected and studied. It is 
found to contain bits of sand and soil, specks 
of soot and minute cinders, ashes, coal, lime; 
particles from the wear and tear of brick, 
plaster, cement, and asphalt; bits of wood and 
other plant fibres, pollen and fragments of the 
seeds of plants; fine hairs and scales from the 
bodies of animals; lint and other fibres from 
clothing, carpets, ete., dried and pulverized ex- 
erements of horses, and other domestic ani- 
mals, birds, dried remains of flies and other 
insects and even of human beings, waste ma- 
terial in endless variety from all sorts of in- 
dustries, disease germs—bacteria and molds— 
derived from the excretions of man and ani- 
mals, particularly the germs of tuberculosis, 
which are coughed up by the victim of con- 
sumption and deposited as spittle where they 
can be rapidly dried and conveyed to healthy 
persons by currents of air.” 

If it is disgusting to read of these things, 
how much worse to take into our lungs the 
air, and into our stomachs the food, that has 
been contaminated by the admixture of dust. 

Of the same tenor is the following from 
Prof. R. L. Cooley, whose views on the sub- 
ject of school hygiene and kindred subjects are 
accepted by the country generally, as a 
finality: “Dust is the great vehicle for the 
distribution of many pathogenic germs. The 
dust evil is the greatest problem of sanitation 
remaining for public school authorities to solve. 

Dust in the School. 

“Without great care, the schoolhouses become 
the disease clearing houses of the community. 

“However, the fact remains that no matter 
to what degree of architectural perfection we 
may attain, the difficulties in the way of daily 
thorough cleaning that inhere in the purpose 
for which the school building was erected, re- 
main. Likewise does the inability of our time- 
honored methods to cope with the necessities of 
the situation. 

“The method now in vogue, of sweeping in 
the evening, and dusting in the morning, with 
a feather duster, thus twice in twenty-four 
hours churning the dust of the room into sus- 
pension, is nothing less than criminal disre- 
gard of unanimous medical opinion. 

“Teachers and school boards have come to 
regard the presence of dust in the schoolroom 
as a normal condition. It has seemed a hope- 
less thing to contend against. 

“There is not a physician of repute, with a 
knowledge of conditions, who would dare to 
assert that deaths and serious illness have not 
been directly traceable to the dust in our 
schoolhouses. 

“Germ-bearing dust performs its evil mission 
so stealthily and insidiously that the cause is 
looked for elsewhere. There is a tremendous 
inertia, an inherited lack of fear for this form 
of infection to be overcome, and a consequent 
disregard of proper methods of dealing with 
the problem.” 

Yet, not even this arraignment has been 
able to “vex the drowsy ear” of school author- 
ities to any appreciable degree, so far as prac- 
tical results are concerned. There are notable 
exceptions, but in the main, the same insani- 
tary methods of sweeping prevail that were in 
vogue twenty years ago, the dangers of which 
haye become intensified by the riotious effort 
of the janitor armed with a feather duster. 


Nor can school officers plead lack of informa- 
tion in justification of their apathy. For the 
past dozen years, the dangers of dust have been 
portrayed by health authorities, by scientific 
investigators, by the medical profession, by 
editorial writers, by publicists, sociologists, and 
by thinkers in all lines of professions. In- 
deed, so general has been the dissemination of 
knowledge on this subject that it has developed 
various commercial products intended to over- 
come the evils referred to. As a matter of 
fact, the exploitation of these products has done 
much to give practical direction to the crusade 
against dust, for it has been a commercial— 
or rather an economic—motive which has fur- 
nished for them a market, the question of health 
and sanitation being a matter of secondary in- 
terest. This is evidenced by the fact that a 
major per cent of the users of the dust de- 
stroying products are those engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits, their sole object being to pro- 
tect their wares from the ravages of dust, 
rather than to avoid the dangers that may 
lurk in each germ-laden particle. Certainly 
they are to be commended for this, because the 
destructive power of dust is one of the most 
prolific sources of economic waste. 

Remedies for Dust Evil. 

It is true, also, that many homes, hotels, offi- 
ces and public buildings have discarded dry 
sweeping and dusting, yet like the preacher’s 
tipsy guest, they are in a “hopeless minority.” 

Read the following arraignment from the 
pen of David Graham Phillips: “Today, in 
every large city, and in most of the small cities, 
the chief source of disease is the dust. Year 
by year the menace of dust—germ-laden dust, 
dust that ruins the membranes of the eyes, 
ears, nose, throat, digestive tracts—grows with 
appalling rapidity. Anyone who has a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of the science that group 
round organic chemistry, knows what dust is 
doing to human health throughout 
tion.” 

As before stated, the dust problem is be- 
coming commercialized. Various products have 
been placed upon the market, such as vacuum 
cleaners and dust absorbent sweeping com- 
pound. That the publicity given these products 
has been of educational value there can be 
no doubt, and yet, it is not so much a ques- 
tion of selecting proper mediums as it is of 
arousing public interest in the necessity of 
defensive action. 

This could be hastened through legislative 
action, just as the relegation of the public 
drinking cup has been accomplished, and just 
as other health requirements have been es- 
tablished through compulsory enactment, such 
as the disposition of garbage, the abatement 
of insanitary nuisances, the regulation of sew- 
erage, guarding against pollution of water sup- 
ply, pure food enactments, and various other 
manifestations of legislative guardianship. 

The dust problem will be solved. The ge- 
nius of the people has never yet failed to “find 
a way” to enforce the laws of self preserva- 
tion. However, it will greatly hasten results. 
if this crusade against dust could have the bene- 
fit of legislative sanction, and as no political 
interests would be involved in such effort, it 
would encounter but small opposition. In- 
deed, practically the only question involved 
is in presenting the matter to the legislatures 
of the different states, and backing such effort 
by all the moral support that can be generated 
from an awakened public interest. 

The public press has been one of the chief 
factors in this propaganda, notwithstanding 
that its efforts so far have been more or less 
sporadic. But now that the public has been 
educated to the real dangers that lurk in the 
daily plague of dust, the champions of dust re- 
form should be stimulated to greater effort. 
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THE NEW STANDARD OF THE PRESENT DAY INDUS- 
TRIAL EDUCATION IN EUROPE 


By PAUL KREUZPOINTNER, Altoona, Pa. 


Economic necessity was the impelling force 
which caused all industrial countries to estab- 
lish new standards of industrial education dur- 
ing the past thirty years. The industrial coun- 
tries of Europe especially were thus compelled, 
through the ever-growing keen competition, to 
reorganize their old-time drawing and continu- 
ation schools and put them upon a modern ped- 
agogic and social-economic basis. 

An inquiry, however brief, into the aspect 
and scope of the new pedagogic standards of 
European industrial schools may prove all the 
more interesting because our own educational 
system is now passing through a period of 
transition; and while we have to develop our 
educational system upon the basis of our own 
educational and social traditions, political in- 
stitutions, industrial development and national 
characteristics, nevertheless there are cer- 
tain points of contact in the life of all indus- 
trial nations which are quite uniform. Hence 
we cannot afford to ignore what other indus- 
trial nations are doing along industrial edu- 
cational lines. 

While the methods applied to diffuse indus- 
trial education vary greatly in the different 
countries of Europe, the aim is universally the 
same, namely, the increase of industrial, intel- 
lectual, civic and moral efficiency of the indus- 
trial worker. 

Conditions in England. 

Great Britain’s insular position and the fact 
that in the struggle for existence the inhabitants 
of the British islands were constantly forced 
to exercise physical power and mental alertness 
in order to brave the dangers of the sea, de- 
veloped in them the characteristic habit of the 
Englishman to learn by doing. Practical ex- 
perience in the shop and the daily routine of 
life were considered to be sufficient for the ac- 
quisition of the customary degree of efficiency 
and therefore it was not until 1870 that pro- 
vision was made for a more general system of 
education. Since the act of 1902 progress has 
been made in all branches of education. 

The technical institution acts of 1889 and 
1891 provided a tax for technical schools and 
the first result of the enactment of these laws 
was the establishment of many high grade 
technical schools and colleges. However, these 
schools did not prove as beneficial as expected 
because they did not reach the class of work- 
men the laws had aimed to reach. 

At present the technical education of the 
industrial workers is provided by technical day 
classes, evening classes and trade schools. 

For those who are already engaged in daily 
vocational life, evening technical schools are 
provided which are also open Saturday after- 
noons. They vary widely in scope and range 
all the way from the small rural continuation 
school to the highly specialized technical col- 
lege. The pupils attend three evenings a week 
and many devote one evening to home study. 
These industrial evening schools are now the 
main reliance in England for the education of 
the skilled mechanic. While much progress has 
been made during the last ten years, educa- 
tionally, England has not yet evolved a satisfac- 
tory state school system. Because of the ab- 
sence of a law compelling attendance at these 
technical schools it is difficult to have the pupils 
attend regularly. 

Scotland Makes Progress. 

As in England, so in Scotland industrial ed- 
ucation has made remarkable progress. Scot- 
land is in advance of England in its system of 
continuation schools, compelling by law at- 
tendance at these schools. 


Four classes are provided in these continu- 
ation schools. 

First division—Preparatory classes for the 
completion of general education. 

Second division—Elementary classes for spe- 
cialized instruction. 

Third division—Advanced classes for special- 
ized instruction. 

Fourth division—Auxiliary classes. 

Pupils who are free from the obligation to 
attend the elementary day school may enter 
the classes of the first division. The subjects 
taught include English and either one of the 
following courses: Commercial, industrial, 
household management, rural school course. 
One of the following may be added: The law 
of health, money matters (thrift, investment, 
insurance), conditions of trade and employment, 
the empire (its history, growth and trade), the 
colonies and the opportunities they offer, nature 
study, drill and singing. Other subjects are 
especially arranged by the department. 

Division two offers classes for elementary in- 
struction in those special subjects which may 
be useful to pupils who are either engaged in 
or are preparing for a particular trade, pro- 
fession vr occupation. 

Division three offers courses for fitting stu- 
dents for particular industries or occupations. 
These courses extend over three years, includ- 
ing commercial and literary courses, art and 
industrial art, various engineering courses, 
naval architecture, navigation, architecture, 
building trades, textile industries, printing, 
women’s industries, agriculture, rural indus- 
tries or other occupations. Once a week syste- 
matic instruction is provided in some branch of 
literature and history. 

Division four offers the following: Physical 
exercises, military drill, vocal music, wood 
carving, fancy needle work, elocution or other 
subjects. 

France Upon High Level. 


Napoleon Bonaparte seized the opportunity 
produced by the general upheaval of the revo- 
lution, to put the educational system of France 
upon a higher level. He perceived the neces- 
sity of freeing the French industries from the 
domination of England whose industrial de- 
velopment, at that time, was far in advance of 
any European country. It was not until 1880, 
however, that systematic industrial education 
was established by the state. 

As yet there is no unified system of industrial 
schools. They are either state, municipal, com- 
munal, departmental or private schools receiv- 
ing state aid. Again there are trade schools 
supported by trade unions, employers’ associa- 
tions, religious orders; but with the continued 
increase of the state grants these industrial 
schools are more and more under the control 
and the inspection of the state. At present 
there are more than 5,000 of these schools. 
The continuation schools are organized under 
three divisions: 

First—For “illiterates.’ The attendance in 
these schools is poor because young men and 
women do not feel inclined to have it known 
that they are illiterate. 

Second—Those who have completed the ele- 
mentary and higher elementary schools enter 
the second division of the industrial schools. 
The courses of these schools are generally addi- 
tional vocational subjects, such as drawing, 
arithmetic, English, German, bookkeeping, sten- 
ography, typewriting, agriculture, surveying, 
hygiene, needle work, domestic science, ete. 

Third—In this division are included trade 
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schools, usually day schools, also technical 
courses in which the instruction includes draw- 
ing, geometry, and elementary science adapted 
to the need of the students. The practical or 
shop work is often carried on Sundays in the 
shops of the trade schools. There are twenty- 
two higher trade and industrial schools and 
thirty-nine commercial and industrial schools 
for boys and girls. In the larger cities are 
found technical libraries and industrial mu- 
seums, containing drawings, models and collee- 
tions of works of industries. 

The municipality of Paris supports fifteen 
trade schools, seven for boys and eight for 
girls. The schools for boys train metal, furni- 
ture, book binders and art workers. Trade 
courses for girls include commercial courses, 
embroidery, millinery, dressmaking, drawing, 
china painting, art work and domestic science. 

Switzerland. 

Education in Switzerland is free and com- 
pulsory. Each canton supervises its own 
schools with certain reservations by the federal 
government. The federal government subsidizes 
all cantonal, communal, corporate or private in- 
dustrial schools. Commercial schools, trade 
schools for girls and domestic science schools 
are likewise subsidized. 

In 1906 an apprenticeship law was passed 
which compels every employer to send his ap- 
prentices, boys or girls, to an industrial school 
at least four hours a week. It is optional with 
the cantons to adopt this law and thus far nearly 
half of the cantons have availed themselves of 
the opportunity. 

The trade and technical part of these schools 
are taught, wherever possible, by engineers, 
architects and mechanics. 

There is one school for training technical 
teachers. In this school practical men are taught 
how to teach and academic school teachers are 
taught trade-work. These industrial schools 
are classified as industrial drawing schools, in- 
dustrial continuation schools, handicraft schools 
and trade courses, housekeeping and domestic 
science schools, trade and apprentice schools, in- 
dustrial art schools, secondary technical schools, 
technical colleges, industrial museums. 

Industrial drawing schools teach freehand and 
mechanical drawing, water color and design. 
The handicrafts and trade courses are superior 
to the continuation schools by including shop- 
work and aiming to enlarge the knowledge of 
those engaged in a trade. 

To train domestic servants, as well as house- 
wives, is the aim of the domestic science schools. 
The trade and apprentice schools are schools of 
a high grade and teach specific trades to ap- 
prentices and journeymen. The Swiss watch- 
maker’s and silk weavers’ schools are types of 
that kind of institution. The industrial art 
schools assist those who are engaged in indus- 
trial work to improve the art side of their trade. 
The secondary technical schools are above the 
trade schools and below the polytechnic schools. 

Industrial museums are found only in the 
larger cities and contain specimens of the prod- 
ucts of industries, school equipment, architectur- 
al plans and industrial and educational litera- 
ture. 

Germany and Its Schools. 

Owing to pressure of economic conditions 
Germany has at present the most compre- 
hensive system of industrial schools of any 
country. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century it was perceived in several German 
states that the elementary school education need- 
ed to be supplemented by additional training in 
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the usual academic subjects, or along vocational 
lines to suit the occupational life of the pupil. 

Attendance at these continuation schools has 
been compulsory for about seventy years. Orig- 
inally they were held Sundays and evenings. 
More recently they are held week days. 

With rare exceptions the continuation schools 
have no shop attachments. Recently, however, 
through the initiative of Dr. Georg Kerchen- 
steiner, superintendent of schools of the city 
of Munich, who reorganized the continuation 
schools of Munich upon a new pedagogic basis, 
with shop work as the center of the boys’ activ- 
ity, the idea of shop instruction in addition to 
the former technical instruction, is gaining 
ground. 

There are a variety of industrial and technical 
schools—state schools, municipal schools and 
private schools. Taking them as a whole, there 
are industrial schools, lower technical schools, 
middle technical schools, special technical trade 
schools and technical high schools. The indus- 
trial schools are chiefly continuation schools, 
compelling the employer to send his employes 
under eighteen years of age to these schools on 
week days, from four to eight hours. The voca- 
tional schools for girls are day and Sunday 
schools, in which cooking, sewing and the vari- 
ous household duties are taught. The schools 
of industrial arts and trades are evening schools 
with instruction in subjects pertaining to spe- 
cified trades. The schools for the building 
trades include all occupations concerned with 
highways, street railways, bridges, sewers, etc. 
Schools for metal workers and the textile in- 
dustry are day schools of a higher grade than 
the continuation schools. They are called sec- 
ondary vocational schools. The lower and mid- 
dle technical schools prepare for foremanships 
and similar positions, but are not preparatory 
schools for engineering colleges. Instruction in 
the continuation schools includes not only sub- 
jects pertaining directly to the trade of the 
pupil, but also business practice, bookkeeping, 
estimates, civics, law as it affects industrial life 
and industry, physics and materials of construc- 
tion. 

Austria and Sweden. 

Industrial education in Austria had its be- 
ginning in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
with the establishment of an industrial draw- 
ing school in Vienna. There is a well organized 
system of continuation schools, trade and lower 
technical schools and also industrial art schools. 
Lately the system of the Munich continuation 
schools is being freely adopted. Manual training 
forming part of the regular curriculum of the 
elementary schools in Austria, it helps to make 
the continuation schools more effective. 

It is well known that sloyd instruction has 
formed part of the curriculum of the elementary 
schools of Sweden for the past forty years. It 
is taught to children of from ten to fourteen 
years of age. In order to adapt manual train- 
ing to the age of the pupils sloyd has received 
more attention in Sweden than other forms of 
manual training, although metal work and other 
forms are also taught. 


Italy, Belgium and Russia. 

Belgium has a very efficient system of indus- 
trial education, similar in nature to the one 
France has at the present time. 

For many years Russia has paid much at- 
tention to higher technical education and the 
results of her industrial education for working- 
men attracted the attention of educators at the 
Centennial Exposition in 1876 and resulted in 
the introduction of manual training in this 
country. Since then Russia has extended that 
system of industrial education in various direc- 
tions. 

Italy also is beginning to feel the need of such 
training for her mechanics. 
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The New Standards. 

After this cursory review of present industrial 
education in Europe, we are prepared to in- 
quire in how far changes from older methods 
to new ones have produced new standards in 
methods of teaching as well as in organization. 
During recent years economic forces have oper- 
ated to bring about keener competition between 
all industrial nations. This economic pressure 
brought to the attention of the industrial com- 
munities the weak points in the methods and 
organization of their industrial schools. It was 
realized that industrial education was as im- 
portant a civilizing and socializing educational 
force as the old traditional cultural education. 
Moreover, it was seen that if any system of in- 
dustrial education was to be effective, it had 
to include in its scope all of the industrial popu- 
lation. To make such an extensive scheme suc- 
cessful required state aid and the authority of 
the state to carry out the provisions of the or- 
ganization. 

Hence, we have as a new standard in the 
present system of industrial education in Eu- 
rope, a growing power of the state over the or- 
ganization of such schools, the extension of the 
compulsory feature of attendance at industrial 
schools, under eighteen years of age, and a vast 
increase of expenditures by the state and the 
municipalities over former years—for the edu- 
cation of the masses of industrial workers. As 
an illustration of this tendency the law may be 
cited now before the house of deputies of Prus- 
sia. According to that proposed law every com- 
munity of 10,000 inhabitants or more will be 
compelled to establish industrial continuation 
schools, limiting the hour of instruction to not 
beyond eight o’clock in the evening. It confines 
the time of instruction to week-days altogether, 
instead of using Sundays and holidays as part 
of the school time. 

While compulsory attendance at industrial 
schools has thus far found no favor in England, 
yet from the social standpoint, new standards 
are attained by the encouragement given to 
the young people to make use of what increas- 
ing facilities there are in the shape of industrial 
and technical education in day and evening 
schools. 

Scotland has materially contributed to the 
establishment of a new social and educational 
standard by the legalizing of a compulsory at- 
tendance act whereby those having charge of 





young people are made responsible for their at 
tendance. 

While primary education in France is com. 
pulsory and there is a favorable sentiment 
among the people to have attendance at indus 
trial schools likewise compulsory, no standard 
has as yet been set by law in this direction jy 
France as in other countries. Nevertheless singe 
all power over the schools is concentrated in the 
hands of the minister of public instruction, com. 
pulsory attendance may soon be expected. 

In Switzerland new standards have been e- 
tablished in the direction of increasing the num- 
ber of industrial schools and making them more 
effective by giving the federal government the 
power to subsidize these schools to the extent 
of one half of their expenditure and by giving 
the cantons the right to make these schools com- 
pulsory. The same tendency towards new 
standards of social usefulness of industria] 
schools by invoking the power of society and 
government is observable in all other countries 
of Europe. 

Pedagogic Changes. 

When we come to examine into the purely 
pedagogical changes which have taken place in 
the European industrial schools during recent 
years, we find a radical departure from what was 
formerly considered the standard of efficiency, 
The old time elementary subjects have been 
raised to a higher level, courses have been dif- 
ferentiated, manual training has been estab 
lished, technical and scientific subjects have 
been added and a beginning has been made to 
pay as much attention to the training of the 
man and citizen as to the training of the me 
chanie. 

The state, being the conservator as well as 
the promoter of the material welfare of the peo 
ple, has stepped in with its concentrated aw 
thority and financial power and has advised o 
prescribed the character of the organization and 
the curriculum of the industrial schools. How 
ever, considerable freedom has been allowed the 
municipalities to suit local conditions or pre 
gressive tendencies. 

In the consideration, then, of the economi¢ 
changes taking place successively in the indus 
trial countries of Europe, we find the key to 
the difference in the rate of progress in the e 
tablishment of standards of efficiency in indus 
trial education as well as in the character and 
variety of schools found in different countries 


“Am I My Brother’s Keeper?” 


This painting by J. C. Dollman was recently 
presented to the New York Board of Education 
by Alfred Mosely, of England, in acknowledgment 
of its co-operation with him in his educational 
investigations in this country. The gift, which 
was presented by Theodore Roosevelt at the De- 
Witt Clinton High School, represents the home- 


less poor on the Thames embankment in London, 
and is meant to emphasize the need of Industrial 
Vocational Education for Americans, so that the 
sad social and industrial conditions prevalent in 
England may never be repeated in the United 
States. 
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In these countries with meagre natural re- 
sources, aS for instance in Germany, we find 
not only the rate of progress rapid, but also a 
great variety of schools and a highly technical 
curriculum to make up for scarcity of natural 
resources. 

With the entering, during recent years, of 
all industrial nations, into the world-wide com- 
petition, a new factor—the commercial economic 
factor—has entered the educational field and 
has compelled the raising of European standards 
of industrial and technical education to a still 
higher degree by the introduction of commercial 
subjects in the continuation schools. In con- 
formity with this new pressing economic force, 
menacing the nations who are involved in the 
struggle for industrial existence, the new stand- 
ards of present day industrial education in 
Europe present the following aspect: 

First—A system of industrial schools intend- 
ed to reach the whole mass of the population, 
but so organized as to leave room to escape up- 
ward for those who are destined and able to go 
higher. 

Second—A growing tendency to introduce 
manual training and technical subjects into the 
elementary schools. 

Third—A system of trade and continuation 
schools. Examples of the highest type of the 
former are found in Austria and Belgium, and 
of the latter in Munich, Bavaria. 

Trade schools for groups of industries in 
Austria include schools for lace making and art 
needle work, schools for weaving, schools for 
wood and stone industries, schools for glass and 
ceramic industries, schools for metal industries, 
schools for other branches. 

The general trade schools are preparatory in- 
stitutions for trade schools or for those who go 
into shops without entering a specific trade 
school. 

The most advanced system of industrial con- 
tinuation schools, offering new standards of a 
high order, are those at the city of Munich, 
Bavaria. The older form of industrial continua- 
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tion schools. aimed to supplement the practical 
shopwork of the apprentice boy with such tech- 
nical and theoretical knowledge which was 
not obtainable in the shop, but the various 
subjects were not well correlated and _ there- 
fore not very effective. No shopwork was 
done in the continuation school of the 
older type. Dr. Kerschensteiner, in reor- 
ganizing the continuation schools of Munich, 
changed the traditional form by not only in- 
troducing shopwork, but by making this the cen- 
ter of interest in the furtherance of industrial 
and social activity. To accomplish this he co- 
ordinated and correlated technical and scientific 
principles, civic instruction and moral teaching 
with the practical shopwork in such a way as to 
make the schoolshop the center of industrial 
activity and at the same time a social force to 
assist and strengthen the intellectual, moral, 
civic, commercial and industrial activities of the 
state and thereby prepare the ground for the 
creation of favorable opportunities for the in- 
dividual citizen. 


According to Dr. Kerschensteiner’s ideal and 
pedagogic conception in the modern continua- 
tion school, mechanical skill, economic insight, 
civic consciousness and a sense of moral re- 
sponsibility are to be welded into a homogeneous 
educational principle to produce not only skilled 
mechanics but also responsible citizens and in- 
telligent men of character. Austria, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Belgium, England and Scotland 
are adopting these ideas and ideals and thus 
new educational and social standards are being 


established. 
Recapitulation. 


On final analysis of the present day organiza- 
tion, tendencies, aims and equipment of indus- 
trial education in European countries, we find 
the new standards aiming for mechanical skill, 
technical and scientific knowledge, insight into 
economic principles, character building, civic 
efficiency and a development of a sense of per- 
sonal duty and obligation not only to one’s self 
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but to the community. In order to make the 
development of such a far reaching educational 
program possible, there have been made radical 
changes in the traditional educational system 
by additions, differentiations and alterations of 
organization and curricula. 


New ideas about the cultural, the economic 
and social value of industrial education upon 
a broad, socializing basis have become standards 
and the basis of an ideal which perceives in the 
broad industrial education of the masses a new 
social force, not only economically beneficial to 
the industries but primarily useful to the state 
as a civilizing conservative agency to conserve 
the mental and moral resources, inherent in the 
people, for the best uses of the state itself in 
the formation of citizenship and civie duty. For 
in European countries the man as a civie unit 
to strengthen the machinery of the state, re- 
ceives first consideration and everything is sub- 
ordinated to that primary aim. 


In order to maintain these standards and to 
carry out such a program there is available a 
high standard of patriotic self-sacrifice which is 
willing to appropriate enormous sums for these 
industrial schools, a remarkable co-operative 
spirit pervading all classes of society when it 
comes to the question of industrial education for 
the people, and a democracy in the application 
of educational endeavor which secures and 
veuchsafes the widest distribution and deepest 
penetration throughout the whole mass of the 
industrial workers of industrial intelligence, 
economic insight, the conception. of civie obli- 
gation and ethical principles. 

Are these new standards applicable in any 
form to our own industrial, economic and social 
conditions ? 

Are we prepared to make our coming indus- 
trial schools as democratic ? 

As diffusive and varied in form? 

As suitable to local conditions and individual 
requirements as are the industrial schools of our 
European friends and competitors ? 


PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION 


By BURTON H. ALBEE, Ex-Member Board of Education, Hackensack, N. J. 


In considering the administration of schools 
the different types of boards of education become 
of importance. We have examined at some 
length the limitations and difficulties which be- 
set elected boards in townships and municipal- 
ities where it is necessary to appeal directly to 
the people for what is required. And unques- 
tionably members of boards thus situated look 
with a degree of envy upon the bodies who are 
appointed and may ask only their boards of es- 
timate for money to do certain work. 

The question is immediately raised as to which 
board is most likely to obtain the money re- 
quired. And the answer to this question will 
undoubtedly prove surprising to a majority of 
those school trustees who owe their election 
direct to the people and must appeal to the 
people for money needed for developments. 

A careful examination of boards within reach, 
comprising a considerable number of both types, 
seems to prove that so far as the bodies visited 
are concerned those elected succeeded in obtain- 
ing money far easier than the appointive boards. 
This may seem strange, but it is a fact, at least 
as far as the writer’s investigations have ex- 
tended. The elected member will be surprised 
because he has thought all along that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to get money through a vote 
of the people. The appointed member may not 
be so much surprised because he knows how dif- 
ficult it is for him to get what he wants. But 
perhaps he, too, will wonder why it is easier to 
persuade the people of a community what is 


best for them than it is to persuade a board of 
estimates composed of relatively few men. 


A member of a board in a city of 265,000 peo- 
ple, appointed by the mayor and holding office 
for three years, gave some interesting sidelights 
upon this problem. In talking with the writer 
not long ago he said: 


“You may envy me and the other members 
with me and think we can have whatever we 
want; but the truth is that we deserve sympathy. 
True, it may seem easier to obtain money for a 
certain definite project from a few men than 
from the people, but you forget the fact that 
where the people vote funds for a certain thing 
that ends it. The money is used for that pur- 
pose. Where it is necessary to obtain consent of 
a board of estimate in a city’ like this a number 
of different forces are put in operation. 


“For instance, the politicians must be reck- 
oned with. We are, perhaps, able to get money 
for buildings fully as easy as the town where 
the people vote it, but after all that is only one 
matter and there are many other features which 
go to make up a school system. We get 
buildings easy because they offer opportunities 
for contractors to make a profit and many pol- 
iticians have friends who are contractors. To 
be able to influence the giving out of a con- 
tract of greater or less importance is an asset 
to a politician and he doesn’t hesitate to use 
his influence when the question comes up for 
consideration. Perhaps this will explain some 


things which have hitherto seemed difficult to 
understand. 

“But when we go farther and want money for 
books, for example, there is nothing in this for 
the contractor, consequently opposition is 
aroused and often our appropriations are cut so 
seriously that they are really of little use. The 
same influences work all along the line, some- 
times on one thing, sometimes on another. It 
is hard to combat them because for the most 
part they are invisible. They work upon the in- 
dividuals so carefully and in the main so silent- 
ly that the board of education is confronted with 
the effects of what they do without being able 
to overcome them. There have been times when 
this city had insufficient textbooks. Three pu- 
pils have had to use the same book, largely be- 
cause of these insidious and dangerous in- 
fluences. 

“The elected board has no such opposition. 
The budget is prepared, submitted to a vote of 
the people, prescribing how much money is 
wanted for particular purposes and it is voted 
or refused, as the case may be. Usually the ap- 
propriations are carried without opposition. 
The money is thus made available and no man- 
ipulation of politicians can divert it without 
connivance of the members of the board, and 
that is rare indeed. 

“The elected board may have trouble in se- 
curing special appropriations for special proj- 
ects, though usually if they are reasonable, ob- 
jections are insufficient to kill them. They have 
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no difficulty in securing a reasonable amount of 
money for current expenses and such expansion 
as is made necessary by the ordinary growth 
of the system. I have had some experience upon 
both varieties, and I am quite ready to say that 
I prefer the elected board.” 

Little can be added to this indictment. There 
is trouble on both sides, but this gentleman is 
quite confident that the elected board, which has 
the direct sanction of the people, is in much 
the better circumstances so far as doing the 
best for the system. From his viewpoint he is 
apparently correct. The only point which 
might influence a decision elsewhere would be 
the extent to which politics is allowed to inter- 
fere in the administration of school affairs. It 
is true that it interferes too much in many 
places. It is equally true that there are large 
cities and many towns where politics do not in- 
fluence the board, or the finance department of 
the city government. Perhaps in those towns 
and cities the administration is not seriously af- 
fected either way. 

In any case the principal difficulty is to keep 
the system growing fast enough to comply with 
the requirements of the community. It is hard 
to make the average resident understand how 
rapidly his town may be increasing in popula- 
tion and how necessary it may be to have addi- 
tional room and a larger teaching force. If 
these necessities can be made plain there is no 
trouble in obtaining all the money required. 

How to impress this condition upon the aver- 
age resident is a problem which not many have 
solved satisfactorily. There is more or less in- 
difference to overcome and much conservatism 
which wants to wait a while longer before mak- 
ing any move These two influences are trouble- 
some and not infrequently they delay progress 
longer than. those most earnest in its ad- 
voeacy think is good. But however that 
may be, the question is very present and 
must be adjusted before forward move- 
ment is possible. This applies in all localities, 
though sometimes it is worse in small commu- 
nities than in large ones. Where the residents 
know what is being done they are quite apt to 
question the utility of a certain move; but in 
large towns and cities where they do not know 
they seldom object very strenuously. This is 
entirely apart from any consideration of the 
type of board. 

It needs well conducted and forcible publicity 
campaigns to overcome prejudice of this char- 
acter. In some towns these campaigns have been 
successfully conducted and the desired results 
have been obtained. In others they have been 
omitted, always with more or less unsatisfac- 
tory results. It would seem, therefore, that a 
well conducted publicity campaign is an es- 
sential feature of school administration where 
there is any opposition to proposed improve- 
ments or extensions. 

Most school boards object to publicity, aver- 
ring that the ways of the newspaper notoriety- 
seeker are obvious and do not deserve considera- 
tion. But often there is something which the 
people should know and if they do know public 
opinion will silence all objections. How can 
you reach them excepting through a publicity 
campaign? There is no other way and when 
the example of the United States government is 
followed there can be little danger of overstep- 
ping the bounds of propriety. 

If a publicity campaign is undertaken it 
must be dignified and wholly of a character to 
supply information. It may be done in several 
ways, but probably the most effective is to pub- 
lish short, crisp articles answering criticisms 
and questions. Generally a considerable propor- 
tion of the opposition to any important project 
disappears when full information concerning its 
benefits and its costs are furnished. It is only 
those who object to any improvement, no mat- 
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ter what its character, who will object after in- 
formation is supplied. It is legitimate for 
school boards, who must appeal to the people for 
the money they need, to furnish to the people 
full information concerning proposed higher 
salaries or new buildings, changes of textbooks, 
or whatever else the subject under considera- 
tion may be. 

So far as the observation of the writer has 
extended one of the principal charges brought 
against boards of education is that they are too 
much disposed to do business in the dark and 
too frequently refuse information that would 
help if enlightenment was forthcoming. It may 
be a small matter, relatively, yet it is one of 
those important small things that may wreck 
the whole fabric. Whatever else a school board 
may do it is necessary that it furnish informa- 
tion if it hopes to impress the people favorably 
with its propositions. 

To impress the people will generally bring 
about the voting of the money needed and per- 
mit the development which seems so important. 
The board is usually the best informed upon 
matters of this kind and the people who elect 
them should have sufficient confidence in them 
to permit them to go ahead without interference ; 
but, unfortunately, they often do not and the 
result is seen in the make-shifts which obtain 
in numerous school districts. Patchwork is 
never desirable. In fact, it is often more harm- 
ful, and leads to difficulties more farreaching 
than may be known. There is sufficient reason 
for carefully working up public opinion to the 
point where it will allow of such liberal ap- 
propriations that patchwork will be unneces- 
sary in any department, building or otherwise. 

Too often boards do not understand this and 
are chagrined to discover that some of the most 
necessary propositions are incontinently refused 
when there seemed every reason to believe they 
would be granted. A board needs one or more 
members skilled in gauging public opinion and 
devising ways to interest the people in the 
projects under consideration. It is not enough 
to state these projects upon as broad a basis as 
possible. It will often be found necessary to 
devise special means of furnishing information 
to the principal objectors that will answer their 
criticisms and thereby obtain their influence for 
the proposed improvement. And it can be done 
by the skilled manipulator without serious dif- 
ficulty. 

In this way the elected board has an advan- 
tage over the appointed board. The latter can- 
not influence public opinion in its favor; neither 
would it do very much good if it did, unless it 
could arouse such an overwhelming: sentiment 
that it could not be mistaken or ignored. The 
appointed board must take what is allowed, re- 
gardless of representations in many instances, 
and has no means of redress. The elected board 
ean appeal direct to the people and thereby se- 
cure the required money for whatever it may be 
undertaking. 

The main thing for the elected board to re- 














member is that the people are jealous of theiy 
prerogatives in this respect. The schools touch 
them vitally and they feel a deep personal in. 
terest in them. Consequently they feel ag 
though they had a right to offer suggestions or 
refuse appropriations as they may determine 
But with diplomatic management and a diregt 
appeal to the voters upon any important meag. 
ure of reform there is usually little trouble, 
The difficulty comes through misunderstanding 
which are not cleared away before the vote ig 
asked. Sometimes, indeed, the opposition is s 
strong it cannot be overcome, but such a con. 
dition is rare and will generally be found to be 
caused by something beyond the actual ques 
tion itself. In such a case there is no redregg 
and the board can only wait until the cause for 
the opposition is removed by the natural proces. 
ses of time. If confidence is cultivated there is 
generally little trouble in the elected board se 
curing what it wants. The appointed board 
has its own opposition which often cannot be 
overcome. Perhaps the average citizen, after 
once being a member of either kind of board, 
would not voluntarily undertake the same thing 
again. 

State Superintendent Francis G. Blair, of 
Illinois, has summarized the school legislation 
recently passed by the state assembly. The new 
laws provide, among other things: 

1. Several very helpful amendments to the 
township high school law. 

2. A bill permitting the directors in districts 
where there are fewer than six pupils in the 
school to pay the tuition and transportation 
of these pupils to another district. 

3. Amendments to the teachers’ pension 
fund, strengthening and extending the law. 

4. A bill enabling the board of education of 
Chicago to establish schools for defective and 
delinquent children and to charge the excess 
cost of such schools to the state treasury. 

5. A bill enabling boards of education and 
boards of directors to employ one or more school 
nurses. 

6. <A bill authorizing a one-mill tax for the 
maintenance of the state university. 

7. An amendment giving boards of trustees 
the power to rent, lease, or sell lands acquired 
in satisfaction of a debt. 

8. Prohibiting the use of the public drinking 
cup. jap aiiiciciadthan citations 

The object of a paper like the School Board 
Journal is to place the school board member 
in contact with the current movements of the 
educational world. People are studying the 
question of education quite as much as that 
of science; education and science are the two 
great themes just now before us. There is 
much to be discovered in each realm; the 
school official must know what is going on in 
his world. With much labor and expense the 
editors strive to mirror the educational world, 
and even then, but a part of the story is told. 
All these things must be thought upon, that 
a consistent creed may be the result. 


Teachers’ Salaries in the Principal Cities of the United States. 











Elementary Teachers. | High School Teachers. Elementary Principals. 
| Minimum. | Maximum. | Minimum. | Maximum. | Minimum. | Maximum. 
ices Aeiigeeetheibimsalisaiaatadinddiabeen elect ieee itil aie leita ia commended 

New York... { ..+| $600 $2 ,400 $ 700 $3 ,000 $1,400 $3,500 
Chicago... | 650 | 1,050 1,000 2,100 i 3,500 
Philadelphia. . . ea) §20 1,3 600 | 640 2,500 
St. Louis | 440 1,100 750 | 2,180 880 2,700 
Baltimore. . is cae 700 700 ae. 8 sence ere 
Boston Pe és ; sae 552 1,212 600 3,204 2,580 3,180 
Pittsburgh....... - 450 900 900 2,500 1,500 2,600 
Cleveland..............} 500 1,000 1,000 2,000 1,000 2,000 
Cincinnati... ; pea 600 1,000 1,000 2,300 1,200 $: 

Milwaukee eer —P 540 1,020 840 1,800 1,500 , 400 
San Francisco.......... 840 1,224 1,200 1,980 2,700 3,300 
Buffalo....... Paimied 400 900 600 1,500 ae a * ee 
Detroit........ nae 500 975 700 1,800 1,025 2,000 
Newark.... sieaen 580 1,100 1,100 2,700 1,600 2,700 
Minneapolis............ 600 ,000 750 1,500 1,000 2,300 
Kansas City...-....... 405 _ 630 900 SE. Sh aves Bla geee 
Los Angeles ens ae Be 1,100 a” & sepee b Shead 
Sse s 3s - sissies seat cea Som ch + onan ee 
I 4.6 be oxwbnts 600 1,128 900 2,500 1,500 3,000 
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A Practical Talk on Playground Equipment 


By E. D. DeGROOT 


General Director of Field Houses and Playgrounds of the Chicago South Park Commissioners 


The application of this subject is too often 
handled by a committee of men or women, or 
both, of a playground association, school board, 
park board, or by a building or landscape archi- 
tect, rather than by a play leader or playground 
expert. In light of this fact, I wish to point 
out, at the very outset, two snares or pitfalls 
dangerous to these good people, as well as some 
play leaders. 

The first pitfall is the failure to differentiate 
between apparatus and equipment. Equipment 
includes apparatus, but apparatus does not in- 
clude equipment. Equipment is the inclusive, 
attracting and interest-sustaining element of a 
playground, while apparatus is merely the ap- 
pendage of equipment. Much of our failures, 
troubles and indifferent results come because 
of too much attention to apparatus and not 
enough to equipment. I shall amplify this point 
a little later. 

Child Point of View. 

The second pitfall is our misconception of the 
point of view of the children and young folks 
for whom we plan a playground service. Ex- 
cept in the most congested quarters of the larger 
cities children are not asking for playgrounds; 
they are asking merely for an opportunity to 
play. Go among the less favored classes and you 
will not find the children complaining because 
of lack of food, clothes, or a comfortable place 
in which to live; but you will find them com- 
plaining bitterly if they are given no time or 
opportunity for play. The attitude of children 
in relation to their play and play-places may 
be likened to our attitude toward our reading. 
When we wish to read we do not rush off to a 
library, but pick up our reading as we go—a 
newspaper, magazine, heavy or light literature 
in book form. Just so with the children: when 
they wish to play they do not rush off to a play- 
ground at some distant point, but pick up their 
play as they go, taking from their pockets 
marbles, tops, dice and other tools and mate- 
rials which they put into use wherever they 
happen to be—on the street, in the alley, or a 
few feet of a vacant lot. 

I believe that the vast majority of children 
are perfectly satisfied with their present play 
opportunities and facilities. I also believe that 
every thoughtful man and woman is not satis- 
fied, but much discouraged with the present op- 
portunities and play facilities for children. Our 
problem then, is one of presenting certain play 
areas in every community, so thoughtfully and 
perfectly equipped that they will attract and 


hold the children. This, I believe, we can do 


if we give more attention to equipment, and a 
little less, perhaps, to apparatus. The prob- 
lem is not one of merely providing swings and 
teeters for little children, but one of readjust- 
ment of environment of both little and big 
children in a complex civilization. If we think 
of the problem as a small one we shall try to 
solve it by supplying a few pieces of apparatus; 
on the other hand, if we think of it as a big, 
complex social problem, which it is, we shall 
think of equipment first and apparatus after. 


Play Problem a Big One. 

Let me call your attention to the fact that 
at our annual meeting we changed the name 
of this assgciation from “The Playground As- 
sociation of America,” to “The Playground and 
Recreation Association of America,” thus giv-* 
ing emphasis to the fact that we are dealing 
with a larger problem than the earlier name 
of the association seemed to include. George 
Elliot, in perhaps the most significant words 
she ever wrote, has called attention to the size 
of the problem which we are attempting to 
“Important as it is to direct the in- 
dustries of the world, it is not so important as 
to direct the recreation of the world.” My in- 
terpretation of George Eliot’s words is this: 
With all our achievements in commerce and in- 
dustry, we are left dependent upon the cash 
register for honesty, the time-clock for loyal 
service, and the policemen for self-government. 
I believe that George Elliot would say: If you 
wish to develop the homely virtues of honesty, 
loyalty and self-government, look well to your 
provision for recreation; supply playgrounds 
and recreation centers. as numerously as you 
supply manufacturing plants and work shops. 
Industry and commerce now build “sky-serapers” 
that reach to the clouds—playgrounds will build 
men that will reach to the heavens. You are 
perhaps familiar with a certain industrial con- 
cern which advertises “Tell me what you eat 
and Y’ll tell you what you are.” With even 
better facility does the juvenile court judge 
say to boys and girls who come before him: 
Tell me where you play and what you play, 
and T’ll tell you what sort of men or women 
you'll be. Let me repeat that we are dealing 
with a big problem—one which calls for big 
plans and big expenditures. We shall defeat 
our purpose if we lay out a too meager ex- 
penditure of the promotion of our idea of 
playground equipment. 

Grading—Surface. 

Now let us resolve ourselves into a commit- 

tee to start out and equip a playground. The 


solve: 


first thing, of course, is to buy a piece of land, 
or rent it, or get some philanthropist to give it. 
We will assume that a survey has been made 
and that the best location possible has been se- 
lected to meet the needs of the neighborhood. 
The first thing to do with our piece of land is 
to grade it properly. If it is low land, or con- 
tains holes, we must fill in. If it is hilly, we must 
take down the hills. As a generaly rule, a 
level piece of land appeals to children as a good 
play place. Hills and holes may be used, but 
only with thoughtful planning and strict refer- 
ence to climatic conditions in the location in- 
volved. Having graded our piece of land, we 
must next provide a proper service, one suit- 
able for all sorts of plays and games, under 
varying conditions of weather. Here we find 
ourselves in great confusion. The committee 
agrees that a grassy place makes the ideal play- 
ground, but no one has discovered a means of 
retaining the grass under the feet of the thou- 
sands of children who use the playgrounds in 
the modern city or town. We must, then, dis- 
card the idea of a grassy playground unless we 
have at our disposal an area of sixty acres or 
more in a rural district where the children are 
not very numerous. In some parts of the 
country oil has been used in an attempt to 
produce a satisfactory playground surface. I 
have not heard, however, of any oily prepara- 
tion that has given a truly good surface under 
all conditions of weather. Cinder has been 
used extensively by school boards, but no one 
who studies playground problems can recom- 
mend it as a satisfactory surface. It is offensive 
to the bare feet and cuts and tears the flesh of 
hands and knees in the numerous falls and 
“spills” that occur in games and plays. The 
problem of a satisfactory surfacing of play- 
grounds has not yet been solved, but I believe 
Chicago leads in successful experiments. The 
surfacing which we use in Chicago, and which 
we can recommend to others, is torpedo sand, 
spread over a sub-soil of clay or loam which 
has been raked free of stone, bricks or other 
rubbish. Torpedo sand is a fine gravel, or sand, 
from which all of the dust has been taken, 
leaving nothing but little pebbles approximately 
one-quarter of an inch in diameter. Torpedo 
sand may be securel from some river bank, lake 
or sea shore. It may also be secured from in- 
land gravel banks. In the latter case it is usu- 


ally necessary to pass it through a quarter-inch 
mesh sieve in order to free it from dirt and dust. 
Building contractors in any community will 
be able to supply us with torpedo sand. The 
cost will be, approximately, $1.50 per cubic yard. 
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A cubic yard will cover about one hundred 
square yards of playground surface if properly 
applied. It should be spread over the play- 
ground surface at a depth of “one stone deep” 
and then should be sprinkled and rolled fre- 
quently. Such a surface will not only lend it- 
self to comfortable use, but will keep down the 
dust in dry weather and may be played upon 
soon after a rainstorm. 

H. 8S. Richards, assistant superintendent of 
the south side park system, has been carrying 
on some experiments in our playgrounds which 
warrant the conviction that an adequate and 
permanent playground surfacing material has 
been discovered. In his experiments, Mr. Rich- 
ards has proceeded as follows: 

He excavated carefully with reference to 
character of sub-soil in an effort to secure good 
drainage. If sub-soil of sticky clay was dis- 
covered, cinders 12 inches deep were first applied 
to the excavated surface. If a sandy sub-soil 
was discovered, cinders to the depth of only 4 
inches were needed. The cinders were then 
rolled and packed. Upon the well rolled cin- 
ders was placed a layer of stone 2 inches deep, 
the stones measuring from 1% to 1% inches in 
diameter. The stone, like the cinders, was then 
well rolled. Upon the stone was placed, to a 
depth of one inch, this mixture: 

Cork (pieces 4% to %4 inches in diameter), 
16 2-3 per cent by weight; sand, 33 1-3 per cent 
by weight; stone (pieces 1-6 to 1-8 inches in 
diameter), 16 2-3 per cent by weight; asphalt, 
33 1-3 per cent by weight. 

Note.—1.87 pounds of asphalt was used for 
each square foot. 

These ingredients, were thoroughly mixed in 
a mechanical asphalt-mixing plant such as is 
used by road builders. ‘he mixture, taken 
from the mixing plant, was spread and raked 
evenly and then rolled by a hand roller- weigh- 
ing between 1,500 and 2,000 pounds. After the 
mixture was well rolled, there was spread over 
surface a very light covering of sharp sand or 
crushed granite. The light covering of sand 
or granite was soon trampled into the mixture 
or brushed off by the feet of those who used 
the playground. The cost of the playground 
surface just described may be stated as $.60 
to $1.00 per square yard, exclusive of grading 
and foundation of cinders and stone. The mer- 
its of such a surface are these: 

It will endure without care for a great many 
years. 

It is perfectly dust and mud proof. 

It may be washed with the hose. 

Less than any other playground surface will 
it skin the knees, cut the hands and injure the 
players in their numerous falls and “spills.” 

It may be marked readily and permanently 
for games. 

It will not wear out playground balls, basket 
balls, volley balls and similar apparatus half 
as rapidly as other playground surfaces. 

I have said a great deal about the surfacing 
of playgrounds because I feel that it is of first 
importance to present a play area attractive in 
appearance and inviting use in every manner. 
Most of our playgrounds today are mud-holes 
after a rain, and dust piles in a drought, or 
they are so stony and rough they may be used 
only for games of torture. Whoever heard of 
a boy or girl seeking out a mud-hole, dust pile 
or brick-bat field as a play place? So long as 
our streets present a more attractive surface 
upon which to play, we must expect to see 
these places with their bad environment used 
more extensively than our playgrounds. 


Shade and Drainage. 

While we are working out the factors of grad- 
ing and surfacing, we must provide adequate 
drainage. The best way to drain a playground 
is to make the whole area slightly convex, plac- 
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ing the catch basins which carry off the water 
at the border of the playground. A method 
which has proved a failure is one where a 
single catch basin has been placed in the cen- 
ter of the playground and the whole area has 
been made concave, or saucer-like, in appear- 
ance. The whole latter plan does not drain 
readily and always leaves a puddle about the 
catch basin in the center. If in the skating 
zone, a skating pond may be secured by plugging 
the catch basins and playing water through a 
hose until it freezes. The old idea that we must 
flood our playground until we have several 
inches or a foot or two of water, and allow it 
to stand until it freezes, should be discarded. 
The best skating surface can be secured by 
spraying any given area with the hose when 
the atmosphere is below the freezing point. By 
this method solid ice may be built up and the 
surface renewed every night. 

Next, the committee should consider the pro- 
vision of shade in the playground. This may 
be provided by the planting of trees, the build- 
ing of a trellis over which rapidly growing 
vines may be trained, or the building of a frame- 
work of wood or iron over which an awning 
may be stretched. Shade should be provided 
most amply where the little children play, es- 
pecially over their sand courts. If shade and 
seats are thus provided, you will find that 
mothers will frequent the playgrounds in great 
numbers. Shade in the most adequate man- 
ner should also be provided for the older girls. 
Even young girls are thoughtful concerning 
their complexion and seem unable to endure 
the direct rays of the sun in the same manner 
that boys seem able to endure it. Every girls’ 
playground should be provided with a shady 
nook for quiet games, story telling and rest 
periods between vigorous activities. Here again 
I would warn the committee that boys and girls 
will not seek the hottest and sunniest place in 
town to play. A few feet of ground in the 
shade of a building containing a saloon, a shed, 
stable or workshop containing profane men, pro- 
vides a more attractive play place than a play- 
ground that may have cost several thousands 


of dollars, but which has been left void of any 
shady places. 


Lighting Playgrounds at Night. 

The committee is now in confusion over the 
question of whether the playground shall be 
used at night. As a member of the committee 
I plead the use, the greatest possible use, of 
the playground at night. Those who study the 
four-footed animals know that the cubs and 
kittens come from their lair in the cool of 
the evening to play. Likewise, the spirits and 
instincts of children rouse them to maximum 


efforts in their play in the evening. The even- 
ing is the real playtime for boys and girls of 
the adolescent period, especially of those who 
are compelled to work in shops, factories and 
stores during the day. For several .years we 
have been criticizing the public school officials 
for not opening their buildings for use at night. 
It seems to me the same arguments for opening 
the public schools for various uses at night 
may be applied to the playgrounds, so let us de- 
cide to light our playgrounds that we may use 
them at night. Let us bring in the wires un- 
derground, if possible, so that we shall not have 
overhead wires and numerous poles to inter- 
fere with the games or supply an element of 
danger. In this connection I wish to call your 
attention to the wisdom of those who conduct 
commercialized recreation places. Every mov- 
ing picture hall, amusement park and cheap 
theatre makes use of the brilliant electric light 
to attract the people. Light our playgrounds 
brilliantly and children and young folks will 
flock to them just as the bugs and beetles fly to 
the brilliant light, only with happier results 
than attend the latter. 

In this connection let us not overlook two 
very important factors. It is not the little 
children who find their way into the juvenile 
court, but rather the boys and girls of twelve, 
thirteen and fourteen years of age. A play- 
ground service for boys and girls of this age is, 
in my judgment, worth infinitely more than 
a playground service for little children. I knew 
of a playground, a thoroughly good one, of 
small dimensions, but with adequate equip- 
ment, that served more than two hundred chil- 
dren each day. Many of the patrons of this 
playground found their way into the juvenile 
court as soon as they outgrew its influence. 
The point I wish to make, with all the em- 
phasis at my command, is that the provision of 
playgrounds for small children is merely a 
scratching of the surface of the playground 
problem. Playgrounds should be provided for 
little children; but it is of greater importance 
to provide them for boys and girls with greater 
capacity for doing good or evil. 

(To be concluded in October issue) 


It has been said that the smartest boy or 
girl in school usually becomes a teacher—the 
system is for teachers, rather than workers. 
And, that is only too true. 


Schools are never one man institutions. 


The teachers of today are becoming more 
and more men and women trained for their po- 
sitions and devoted to teaching as a life work. 
Their predecessors, as a type, used the school 
as a stepping stone into one of the professions. 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, DECATUR, ILL,, BARKLEY S. BROOKS, ARCHITECT. 


Heating and Ventilating High School Buildings at 


The object of this paper is to outline the 
scheme of heating and ventilating a new high 
school building in Decatur, Ill., and the remod- 
eling of the heating and ventilating apparatus 
in an established high school, together with the 
scheme followed for supplying both buildings 
with steam for heating and with electric light 
and power from a central point. The new 
building is about five hundred feet distant from 
the old building, which was formerly heated by 
ten warm-air furnaces. The ground space for 
the new building and its surroundings made it 
desirable to eliminate from it any boiler plant, 
and the fact that the furnaces in the old build- 
ing were worn out at the time of the designing 
of the new building rendered it necessary to 
install new heating and ventilating apparatus 
here. The old building is of non-fireproof con- 
struction, hence it was proper to remove all fire 
from within it. The new. building was to be 
completed in the spring of 1911. The old build- 
ing must be provided with a new plant in the 
fall of 1909. These considerations prompted the 
location of the power house adjacent to the old 
building, especially as coal storage space could 
could be obtained under it, and it would be 
possible to provide enough capacity to handle 
the old building through the winter at minimum 
cost. 

[t was planned to provide the most efficient 
and economical type of apparatus known, with 
ventilation of all rooms up to at least thirty 
cubie feet of air per minute per pupil, with 
new sanitary apparatus all of the ventilated 
type, and power for fan propulsion, lighting 

d manual training machinery in both build- 
ngs. Steam, return and electric conduits were 
permitted under the streets by special arrange- 
ment with the city. 

[t was decided to install the indirect type 

heating, well governed by automatic regu- 
lation, as being the most positive and sanitary, 


Decatur, Illinois. 
By SAMUEL R. LEWIS, Chicago, IIl. 


as well as economical. 
of this system are: 

1. It is ordinarily difficult or impossible to 
hold school without running the fans and se- 
curing ventilation. 

2. The pupils in a given room are all sub- 
jected to the same temperature and some are 
not overheated, as they must be when direct 
radiators are placed in the rooms, 

3. The trouble and noise of air valves and 
steam and water circulation in the radiators are 
eliminated. 


Prominent advantages 
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4. The false air circulation by direct radiators 
destroying diffusion of the fresh air is elimi- 
nated. 

5. The author has always found the all-indi- 
rect plants to be more economical of fuel. 

The following data may be of interest: 

Chicago—Five schools, with both indirect and 
direct heating all of about the same size, aver- 
aged per cubic foot of space heated and ventilat- 
ed per season, 1.11 lb. of coal. Five other schools 
of approximately the same size, burning the 
same kind of coal in the same sort of boilers, 
but having entirely indirect heating, averaged 
per cubic foot ef space heated and ventilated 
per season only 0.67 lb. of coal. 

Kansas City—The manual training high 
school having both indirect and direct heating 
cost in fuel, for the year 1909-10, per cubic foot 
of space heated and ventilated 0.273 cent. The 
Westport high school, having entirely indirect 
heating, cost in fuel for the same year per cubic 
foot of space heated and ventilated 0.124 cent. 
Both buildings burn oil in similar boilers. 

In the Decatur plant direct radiation is used 
in all toilets, offices, corridors or rooms with 
plumbing which might be injured by excessive 
cold. The advantage of having direct radiation 
in classrooms is that it tends to keep them 
warm when the fans are not in operation, pro- 
vided they are furnished with steam. At Deca- 
tur the buildings were arranged in such a man- 
ner that it was possible to group the indirect 
radiation in small chambers near the banks ot 
flues, and thus by gravity air circulation keep 
the rooms reasonably warm without any direct 
radiation when the fans were not in operation. 
This has proved in practice to work out with 
remarkable success. 

The boiler house is a fireproof building, con- 
taining three high-pressure horizontal tubular 
boilers of 450 rated horse power, with ‘standard 
equipment for bituminous coal. In a room ad- 
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HALF OF ATTIC PLAN, NEW DECATUR 
HIGH SCHOOL. 

joining the boilers are located the feed-water 
heater, boiler feed pumps, all main operating 
valves, pressure regulator, etc., and two hori- 
zontal turbine-generators, with the accompany- 
ing switchboards. The distribution lines for 
steam, compressed air and electricity center in 
this room. The generators are for 250 volt 
direct current, and one is of 75 kw., the other 
50 kw. capacity. Together they have ample 
power to carry all of the lights and power in 
both buildings at one time. In actual prac- 
tice, however, the peak load never has over- 
taxed the smaller machine. 

It is admitted that the turbines are not as 
economical of steam as would be reciprocating 
engines, but the fact that the plant is in service 
practically at no time when heat also is not 
required, and that therefore the electricity is 
practically a by-product disposes of this argu- 
ment. The turbines are practically noiseless, 
have a very long life, require no internal lubri- 
cation, thus relieving the boilers of oil, and 
they occupy very little space. The feed water 
heater is of only 150 horse power, being merely 
to purify the makeup water, or to supply one 
boiler when exhausting to the atmosphere in 
warm weather, when the plant might be in 
operation for power or lighting. 

To the old building are run a 7 inch steam line 
and a 2%% inch wet return. To the new building 
in a common trench, running about 650 feet 


and from 4 to 12 feet underground, are carried 


a 10 inch steam and a 4 inch wet return, in tin- 
lined Wyckoff insulation, and a four-part vitri- 
fied tile electric conduit, as shown. The main to 
the new building pitches upward from boiler 
house, and as it is below the receiver the conden- 
sation in it is raised to the receiver by a tilting 
trap. Proper expansion joints and anchorage are 
inserted, the former accessible in brick man- 
holes. 

In the old high school the supply fan is a 
special Sirocco wheel driven by a belted 15 horse 
power motor, delivering tempered air to hori- 
zontally placed reheating coils in plenum cham- 
bers directly at the bases of the flues. Fresh air 
is drawn from the second-story level. All toilet 
rooms have special closets, with large rear local 
vent openings, and all urinals are locally vented, 
being connected by metal ducts with an exhaust 
fan, which is driven by a direct connected 2% 
horse power motor. New flues of tile supple- 
ment the old flues and in the attic are placed 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN, NEW DECATUR HIGH SCHOOL. 
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STEAM TURBINES AND PIPING IN DECATUR HIGH SCHOOL POWER HOUSE. 


cut off dampers in all vent flues for shutting off 
the ventilation when the building is not occu- 
pied. This is effected by compressed air from 
the engine room. 

All classrooms have automatic temperature 
regulation, the thermostats gradually moving 
mixing dampers in _ the 
without curtailing the 
ly changing its temperature as 
Cumulative devices are installed, 
of which the power of the entire plant 
finally goes to the slowest room to reach 
70 deg. when warming the building in the 
morning. On all side walls air supply openings 
are placed adjustable diffusers, by which the 
air currents may be deflected to any part of each 
room. There are no vent screens or registers 
in the new building, the ventilation outlet being 
finished as far as visible like the rooms, and 
thus they are swept out every day, preventing 
the unsightly accumulation of dust, chalk, and 
paper common when screens are used. 

The old high school building has an air de- 
livery of 48,000 cubic feet of air per minute, 
and about 3,600 square feet of indirect radia- 
tion. The air blown into the corridors finds its 
way out through the toilet rooms, through the 
locally vented fixtures, and thus there is always 
a greater air pressure in the former than in the 
latter, effectually preventing odors from the 
toilets anywhere in the building. The toilet ven- 
tilation is entirely separate from the room ven- 
tilation. 


plenum chambers 
volume of air, mere- 
required. 
by means 


The new high school was naturally an easier 
and more symmetrical problem, but the descrip- 
tion of the apparatus in the old building will 
very nearly suffice for the new one. The fresh 
air is drawn from the second floor level, tem- 
pered and delivered by the fans into a tunnel 
which extends under the center of the corridors, 
around three sides of the building. In this tun- 
nel are nine groups of reheated coils and all of 
the piping for steam and condensation. The 
tunnel is of ample size for easy inspection, and 
can be flushed out with a hose. It is well light- 
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ed with electricity. It will be noticed that there 
is very little use of metal duct work. By closing 
the doors to the various other coils the audi- 
torium or gymnasium may be ventilated or 
heated by either fan, without affecting the bal- 
ance of the building. The supply fans are 
Sirocco wheels in double discharge housings pro- 
pelled by 20 horse power belted motors. The 
building receives 120,000 cubic feet of air per 
minute, and there are about 9,000 square feet 
of indirect radiation. 

Exhaust fans for toilet and chemical table 
ventilation are placed in the attic. Together 
they have a capacity of 15,000 cubic feet of air 
per minute and have 8 horse power in motors. 
The chemical laboratory ventilation is carried 
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in vitrified tile pipes, and the fan which han- 
dles the fumes is of special corrosion resisting 
construction. A large, tight foul-air chamber 
is formed in the roof space, from which the foul 
air escapes through ventilators, equipped with 
compressed air controlled dampers as described 
for the old building. In both the old and new 
buildings the foul air chambers in the attic may 
be thrown in connection with the fresh air in- 
take flues, thus forming a closed circuit, through 
which the air may be recirculated over and over 
positively, and a substantial fuel saving is thus 
effected when warming the building prior to 
occupancy. 

Each room has in its supply flue a volume 
damper, operated from the back of the diffuser 
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in the room, but located in the inlet to the flue 
in the basement. This arrangement is of great 
convenience when adjusting or testing the air 
distribution, besides eliminating any unauthor- 
ized manipulation of the dampers, as is common 
with the ordinary type. 

The locker and shower rooms in the sub-base- 
ment of the new building and all corridors have 
both direct radiation and air supply from the 
indirect system. Whenever possible the air is 
delivered through or against the direct radia- 
tion, thus increasing its effiiciency about three 
times and preventing local circulation. 


DECATUR HIGH SCHOOL. 

The new high school building at Decatur, IIL, 
is an imposing structure in semi-classical de- 
sign of the Corinthian order. The exterior is of 
brick and stone and the roof is tile. The first 
story is of a glazed dark brown brick and the 
second and third stories are of a lighter brown, 
earrying a tinge of yellow. The pilasters of the 
second and third stories are carried up in the 
same shade of brown as the first story and the 
terra cotta capitals match this shade of brick. 
The main entrances and the trimming of the 
building are of variegated Raindrop stone. The 
cornices are of copper and the roof is olive 
green tile. 

The building is planned in the form of a square, 
with the classrooms surrounding a corridor on 
three sides. The assembly hall and gymnasium 
occupy the center and are flanked by two light- 
courts. The ground floor is occupied by the 
manual training department, the domestic science 
rooms, toilets and upper portion of the gymna- 
sium. 

The sub-basement contains the heating and 
ventilating apparatus and the main floor of the 
gymnasium, together with dressing rooms and 
shower baths. On the main floor are located a 
large museum, offices of the board of education 
and superintendent of schools, offices of the prin- 
cipal and eight class and recitation rooms. The 
main floor of the assembly hall is also on this 
floor. 

The second floor contains a large library, study 
room, six class rooms, two recitation rooms, a 
biological laboratory and recitation rooms, a 
physiography room with lecture room connected. 
The galleries of the assembly hall may be en- 
tered from this floor. 

The third floor contains a large study hall, five 
recitation rooms, a domestic art room, the com- 
mercial department, chemical and physical labor- 
atories. 

All of the interior floors of all corridors and 
hallways and the rooms over the stage and con- 
necting with the stage on the first and second 
floors are fireproof. They are built of tile and 
concrete. The rooms connecting with the fire 
escapes on each side are also treated in the same 
manner, so that all of the exits of the building 
are thoroughly protected. All of the stairways 
are made of iron with white maple treads and 
oak hand rails. 

The woodwork in the superintendent’s offices, 
school board offices, principal’s room and museum 
are of oak, finished in Early English style with 
three coats of varnish rubbed dull. The assem- 
ly hall is finished in birch stained mahogany. 
The sub-basement is finished in epyress and the 
balance of the building is finished in light gold- 
en oak, 

The building is planned to accommodate 1,000 
pupils, taking one of four or five courses of 
study, including college preparatory, scientific, 
manual training or domestic science, and com- 
mercial courses. 

The manual training department is figured to 
take care of thirty-six each period and the do- 
mestic science rooms will accommodate classes of 
twenty-four. The assembly hall will seat 1,000 
persons, 

The total cost of the building, with equipment, 
will be approximately $250,000. The cost per 
cubic foot, less fixtures, amounts to about fifteen 
cents. The architect is Mr. Barkley. 8. Brooks, 
Decatur, Ill. 


State Superintendent C. G. Schulz has recently 
prepared an abstract of the chief provisions of 
laws passed by the last legislature affecting the 
public schools of Minnesota. The most important 
act passed makes a grant of $100,000 during the 
next two years to offset the interest taxation of 
state lands in school districts where they are lo- 
cated. The law provides that the schoo! district 
shall receive an amount equivalent to five cents an 
acre for all lands located within their territory 
with the restriction that not more than $250 shall 
be paid for each public school in a given district. 
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THE IMPOSING FRONT ENTRANCE TO THE NEW DECATUR HIGH SCHOOL, 






















A SMALL MISSION HIGH SCHOOL. 

The new high school at San Jacinto, Cal., is 
a delightful example of the mission style of 
architecture which has been applied to school 
buildings nowhere with such splendid effect as 
in California. The building serves a suburban 
community with complete high school facilities 
for a maximum of two hundred students. 

Following the usual style of mission struc- 
tures the building forms three sides of a cov- 
ered cloister, surrounding a cement paved patio 
with a fountain. The walls are of frame con- 
struction, sheathed and furred and finished with 
pebble-dashed cement over expanded metal lath. 
The roof is covered with Meurer’s metal mission 
tiling. 

The largest room in the building is the as- 
sembly hall which measures 52 by 30 feet and 
seats 350 people. Every detail of the finish in 
the room is carried out after the mission style 
in Siamese teak wood. 

The science laboratory measures 28 by 20 
feet in size and has a complete outfit of tables 
for physics and chemistry, and a cupboard for 
storing instruments and materials. The science 
classroom is fitted with tablet arm chairs and 
has a large amount of enclosed shelfroom for 
the instructor’s use. It is 24 by 26 feet in size. 

The manual training room measures 26 by 28 
feet 6 inches and has a ceiling 16% feet high. 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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F. S. Allen, Architect, Los Angeles. 
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FARMING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

Of the practical studies which have been 
added to the high school curriculum in late 
years none appears to be of greater value and 
of more immediate importance to a large pro- 
portion of male students than agriculture. And 
few branches, indeed, have taken such hold and 
have aroused such interest in a brief period of 
time. 

While it is true that in a few generations the 
United States has developed from an agricul- 
tural people into a great commercial and indus- 
trial nation, we need now more than ever be- 
fore, to study and teach better and more inten- 
sive tillage of the soil. For how are our fac- 
tories and mills to continue preparing the neces- 
sities of life and how is commerce to continue 
distributing them, if the land which is, after 
all, the source of the greatest amount of our 
wealth, is not made still more productive and 
its energies are not conserved. 

In a sense, the school holds the key to the 
situation, because upon the training which the 
schools are giving today will largely depend the 
success, in a material and intellectual way, of 
the farmer of the future. 

It is quite natural that agriculture as a high 
school subject should at first be introduced 
only in such schools as have a strictly rural 
patronage. But, of late, an interesting develop- 
ment has become noticeable in that smaller 
cities and villages, which depend for their sta- 
bility and growth upon the prosperity of the 
surrounding farming and dairy interests, have 
taken up agriculture as a serious vocational 
study which the boys should be interested in. 

Without entering upon a discussion of the 
cultural value of education in farming it may 
be said that the subject has shown itself ad- 
mirably adapted for giving boys the power of 
definite and exact thinking and for developing 
habits of close observation and the faculty of 
reasoning from effects to causes. Teachers of 
other branches have observed that agricultural 
subjects attract certain boys and exert a power- 
ful influence upon all for purposeful, efficient 
work in the school, and afterwards in the or- 
dinary avocations of life. Even with poorly 
adapted and vague textbooks, insufficiently pre- 
pared and inexperienced teachers, agriculture 
has been a complete success as a high school 
study. 

Taking the training value of agriculture in- 
to consideration, together with its economic ne- 
cessity in holding our rural population in the 
country, it appears that every effort should be 
made to introduce and promote it in the schools. 
The high schools in the small cities, particular- 
ly such as have a suburban and a country pat- 
ronage, should consider agriculture with much 
earnestness. The school boards, upon whom 
will depend initiative and the creation of a 
healthy public sentiment, should particularly 
study the needs and possibilities of their com- 
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munities so that the opportunities for agricul- 
tural education be not overlooked or delayed. 


HANDS OFF THE SCHOOLS! 

The school board at Reading, Pa., which de- 
spite the inefficiency that is usually ascribed to 
large administrative bodies, has been a highly 
conscientious and progressive board, has re- 
cently declared that it will, henceforth, be par- 
tisan in character. 

Under the new Pennsylvania school code the 
election of members of city boards of educa- 
tion will take place at the regular fall election 
and candidates will be listed under the regular 
party tickets. Since the code fixes the mem- 
bership of boards at nine, the old bi-partisan 
character of the bodies cannot be preserved, un- 
less the factors interested can agree upon a 
man to hold the odd membership in a non-par- 
tisan manner. The men closest to educational 
affairs in Reading made a strenuous effort to 
secure a non-partisan organization but failed 
because the political parties were determined 
to fight. 

School people in Pennsylvania have inter- 
preted the action of the Reading board as bod- 
ing ill for urban schools in the state. If the 
lead of Reading is followed it will inevitably 
occur that the party machinery will control the 
school boards. The personnel of school boards 
will be reduced in character and efficiency and 
the schools will become mere political play- 
things. 

While the new Pennsylvania code has many 
meritorious features in it, it fails utterly when 
the elections of the school boards is set for the 
regular election days and the nomination of 
candidates is placed under the control of party 
leaders. 

Pennsylvania’s progressive citizenship, which 
demanded the new code, must rise to prevent the 
passing of the schools into the hands of the 
politicians. The school boards must be kept 
non-partisan at all costs. Character, ability 
and general fitness must guide in the selection 
of candidates. The new state board of educa- 
tion should not consider its duties performed 
satisfactorily until it has caused the flaws in 
the code, as affecting school board elections, to 
be corrected. 


TION. 

“The harmonious distribution of costs” is 
an expressive phrase coined by Louis H. Sulli- 
van, the famous artist-architect. The idea 
which it conveys is understood by but few 
builders, and as applied to schoolhouses, is al- 
most wholly unknown to members of boards 
of education. 

An ordinary sense of the fitness of things 


would seem to dictate that a schoolhouse which ° 


has an exterior in a classic style of architecture 
be built and equipped in all its parts in conform- 
ity with its appearance. And, yet, how many 
buildings are there not which are a sham, 
where cut stone columns hide weak walls and 
dangerous floor construction, where a preten- 
tious entrance gives admittance to insanitary, 
poorly lighted rooms? What sense is there in 
putting money into frills when such essentials 
as heating, plumbing, ventilation and lighting 
have been skimped? What good will stone 
columns do in preventing the spread of a con- 
flagration through wooden floors and flimsy 
stairways? Far better the most plain, even bar- 
rack-like building, perfect in sanitary, fire-re- 
sisting and educational appointments, to an 
imposing, artistic sham. 

The correct starting point in school construc- 
tion is the idea that school boards have the 
sacred duty of providing a safe, hygienic place 
for giving every child in the district an edu- 
cation. So long as there are children without 


classroom space suitable in every way for their 
intellectual, moral and physical development, 
school authorities have no right to spend money 
upon architectural, “ginger-bread” decorations. 

And, the buildings must be honest not only 
in the materials put into them but in the ap- 
portionment of the funds spent for the different 
essentials which.go to make up a- complete 
schoolhouse. Neither one nor another necessity 
should suffer. 

If buildings of this kind are put up, the 
aesthetic sense of the community need not suf- 
fer. The most ordinary materials and the plain- 
est construction can be arranged to have that 
balance of proportion and of outline, that deli- 
eacy in style and refinement of detail which 
architects tell us go to make up good architec- 
ture. The “harmonious distribution costs” must 
be preserved at all hazards. 


THE PROPOSED NEW YORK CHARTER. 

Mayor Gaynor of New York City and a few 
officials of his own creation have been busy for 
several months past defending a proposed re- 
vision of the Greater City charter which, if 
passed, will materially affect the public school 
system. 

The instrument is one of the boldest pieces 
of pernicious school legislation which has been 
broached in many years and is contrary in all 
its main provisions to the American theory in 
urban school administration, in complete oppo- 
sition to the best successful forms of school 
board organization, and in full accord with the 
evil provisions of lay and political interference 
in school matters which other cities have elim- 
inated." 

Briefly, Mr. Gaynor would put New York 
schools in charge of a committee of seven ap- 
pointed members, each to receive $9,000 per 
year; the president, $10,000. This body is to 
have no independent income fixed by a mill 
tax on the total valuation but is to be entirely 
within the power of the city board of estimate 
and apportionment for its funds. The superin- 
tendents and supervisors are to be chosen only 
from among such members of the teaching staff 
as have had a number of years experience in 
the city schools. The power of the superin- 
tendents to nominate and appoint teachers and 
other professional assistants is to be curtailed 
and lodged largely in the board of education. 

We have, repeatedly, argued in these columns 
for the very opposite to the provisions of the 
New York charter just enumerated. They are 
essentially wrong in principle, a complete re- 
pudiation of the growing policy of professional 
administration of the schools, under lay re- 
straint, which has contributed so much to the 
growth of American popular education. If 
Mayor Gaynor and his associates have not 
drawn up the school charter for the purpose of 
delivering the schools into the hands of the po- 
litical powers that be, they could devise no more 
effectual means than they have already written 
into the measure. 

COST AND ECONOMY. 

To the school board members who make up 
the annual budget and go before the people 
for the money with which to run the schools 
the ever-increasing cost of education is a 
source of worry and care. The task of keeping 
the ordinary expenditures for a year within 
the limits set by law or by an unfavorably 
inclined city administration, is a perpetual 
struggle, that such unusual burdens as added 
salaries, new buildings, new branches of study, 
etc., strain to the breaking point. 

While many causes have been given for the 
general increase in the cost of school opera- 
tion, the following reasons given by Supt. 
A. B. Poland of Newark, N. J., will be found 
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to cover very well every essential factor now 
bearing upon public school education: 


1. Better school buildings and equipment. 

9. Free textbooks and greater liberality in 
the purchase of supplies. 

3. Enlargement of the field of education to 
include: 

a. Physical 
grounds. 

b. Manual and industrial training. 

ce. Medical inspection. 

d. Enforcement of compulsory education 
laws. 

e. Special classes for defective children. 

f. Other features, as free lectures to the 
people, recreation centers, etc. 

g. Increased number of high schools. 

4. Gradual reduction in size of classes. 

5. Increased cost of living, making it neces- 
sary to pay higher salaries to teachers. 

6. Other causes. 


education, including play- 


“In a discussion of this subject,” writes Mr. 
Poland, “one needs to consider that the nominal 
cost and the real cost are not always identical, 
that is to say, the cost may be nominally high 
but really low; or, on the other hand, the nom- 
inal cost may be low but the real cost high. 
The distinction is based upon comparative ef- 
ficiency, that is, on whether the full value of 
the expenditure for schools is in fact realized. 
The cost of schools can easily be kept down by 
employing cheaper teachers, increasing the num- 
ber of pupils assigned to each teacher, cutting 
out evening schools, vacation schools, play 
grounds, ete., providing fewer supplies, or, in 
general, by paring down the cost without paying 
much, if any, regard to efficiency. The real cost 
is to be determined not so much by dollars as by 
results. The highest economy is to be secured 
through increasing the efficiency of the schools 
to the point where every dollar expended is 
made to yield its largest profit. 

“Thus, for instance, the manufacturer can 
better afford to pay $4 per day to an employe 
who is earning him $5 per day than to pay $3 
per day to the same employe if he is earning 
him only $3 per day. The practical difficulty 
in education is to determine whether the em- 
ployer is or is not getting his money’s worth. 
The products of a school system, unlike those 
of a manufactory, cannot be standardized nor 
can their true value be readily ascertained. 

“Although the cost of education is already 
high, there are many who believe with ex- 
President Eliot of Harvard that the cost of 
the schools must rise to a much higher figure 
before they can be said to be administered 
economically. Teachers’ salaries are not high 
as compared to salaries paid in other vocations. 
Indeed, competition with other vocations is 
steadily diminishing the number of persons who 





The New Baltimore School Board Bell. 


Thorndike, Baltimore American 
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wish to bécome teachers. Few can be found 
who will say that the schools are too well pro- 
vided with equipment for teaching; or that un- 
necessary provision is being made for the 
health and comfort of pupils and teachers; or 
that the children are housed in school buildings, 
whatever the cost, that are too good for them. 
A saving of cost could be made, also, by in- 
creasing the size of classes; but in most in- 
stances classes are too large for efficient teach- 


‘ing and should be still further reduced. Again, 
‘cost could be reduced by dispensing with super- 


vision; but supervision cannot as a rule be 
safely dispensed with, nor reduced in amount. 
In fact, we must depend largely upon super- 
vision to get the maximum profit from the oth- 
er necessary expenditures that are made. Real 
economy in administering a school system will 
be found not in cutting down teachers’ sal- 
aries, but in: 

a. Paying salaries that will make teachers 
happy as well as comfortable, and that will 
thereby enable them to perform a maximum 
service to their pupils. 

b. Erecting school buildings that conserve 
the health of pupils and teachers; and that 
make study and teaching a delight and not a 
burden. 

ce. Providing a sufficient equipment to make 
teaching productive and learning effective. 

d. Surrounding the school system with an 
atmosphere that gives life and health and vig- 
or; that inspires joy and hope and energy and 
ambition. 

“And so I might go on almost indefinitely, 
adding to the list of what makes for the more 
economical administration of schools. But, the 
remarkable thing about it all is that economy 
in education spells expense. And where shall 
expense stop? I should reply by saying, ex- 
pense should stop (a) when it ceases to pay, 
(b) when we can no longer afford it. Exactly 
the same principles should apply that apply in 
business of any other kind. A manufacturing 
plant may be turning out goods at a loss; by 
doubling the size of the buildings, putting in 
new equipment and, in general, by incurring 
large expenditures for improvements the plant 
may be put on a paying basis. No one be- 
lieves for a moment that the schools are not 
on a paying basis. The question is: Are they 
paying as large a dividend as they should? 
And, if not: What can be done to increase the 
dividend? These are questions of vital im- 
portance to the welfare of the children.” 


A number of large cities have established 
committees or bureaus to study and report on 
the efficiency and economy with which various 
branches of the municipal government operate. 
Why cannot the United States Bureau of Edu- 





School is Open Again. 
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Westerman, Columbus, 0., Journal. 
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cation establish a similar committee of experts 
to study city school systems with a view of 
determining their efficiency and of suggesting 
ways and means for improvement? Every sen- 
sible school board official would welcome an 
unbiased survey of the schools. 


Ignorance of one’s misfortunes is clear gain. 
—Euripides. 

A mugwump is a person educated beyond his 
intellect—Horace Porter. 

In vain we provide capable teachers and com- 
fortable school rooms and most admirable 
school books and apparatus for those children 
who come shivering and sulky in rags and who 
sit distorted by the gnawing of hunger or 
suffering from the effects of unwholesome food. 
—Horace Greeley. 

A school is judged by the teachers it has. 

You can’t beat a young school ma’am for 
talking shop. Nor, an old one. 

The failure to award efficiency in teaching 
is putting a premium on inefficiency. 

The teacher who asks that salaries be graded 
by the clock rather than by efficiency asks that 
a premium be placed on inefficiency. 

The school man capable of managing a large 
system is one who subduces his emotions by 
the exercise of his intellect. 

The taxpayers of a community, particularly 
a small community, need education to a pro- 
ductive educational system quite as much as 
their children need productive education. 

Every school. board with reform problems 
should have a press agent or some system of 
publicity. If the newspapers of a town are 
not with them, then they should issue a week- 
ly bulletin and get into the home and to the 
parents through the school children. 

Many a reform falls down through the lack 
of intelligent publicity. 


The opening of the schools in September has 
a different meaning for each of the persons 
whom it affects directly. To the teacher it is 
the taking up of a livelihood with a world of 
opportunity for the highest kind of service; 
to the boy and girl it is a resuming of the 
drudgery of study and the restraint and dis- 
cipline of the classroom. To the school board 
member it is apt to mean but little, for his du- 
ties and meetings have gone on just the same 
during the summer vacation. 

But it should mean much to the school board 
member—layman and outsider, though he be. 
Renewed interest, closer attention to detail, 
better attendance at committee meetings and 
occasional visits to the schools should mark the 
improved character of his official conduct after 
the September opening of the schools. 
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THE SITUATION IN THE N.E. A. AS SEEN 
BY PROMINENT LEADERS 


Early in August the editor of the School 
Board Journal addressed a letter to prominent 
members of the National Education Associa- 
tion asking for opinions onthe probable effect 
of the present controversies in the organiza- 
tion. The letter, which is self-explanatory, and 
the replies received are reproduced on this 
page. 

Dear Sir: 

The factional fights for the control of the 
N. E. A., which came to a climax at Boston 
and were renewed at the recent San Francisco 
convention, have aroused some discussion as 
to the future of the organization. It has come 
to us from several sources, that in the opinion 
of some prominent educators, the association 
has passed the highest point of usefulness and 
prestige, and that it will slowly, but surely 
decline in membership and influence. 

As one of the oldest and most active mem- 
bers of the association we should like to re- 
ceive from you an expression on “The Future 
of the N. E. A.” for publication in our Sep- 
tember issue. We have asked five or six other 
veteran members for their opinions and expect 
to publish their letters without comment. 

We have absolutely no interest to promote 
in the present serious situation except the wel- 
fare of the N. E. A. as a whole. 

Thanking you in anticipation, we remain, 
Yours very truly, 

Wa. Geo. Bruce, Publisher. 
By Carroll G. Pearse— 

There seems no present reason to be discour- 
aged as to the future of the N. E. A. The at- 
tendance at each of the last two meetings, Bos- 
ton and San Francisco, was several thousand 
more than at either Cleveland or Denver, which, 
owing to unfortunate railroad and other con- 
ditions, touched low-water mark for the meet- 
ings held since the St. Louis Exposition. This 
would not seem to indicate a failing interest. 

The N. E. A. has never had at any one of its 
meetings all, or a majority, of the distinguished 
educational men and women of the country. 
Private interests and pleasure, foreign travel, 
employment in summer schools, and other in- 
fluences have kept, as they will in future keep, 
large numbers from attending. For the past 
six or eight years the summer schools have 
made greater and greater encroachments. But 
good meetings with good programs have been 
held, and there are still available and may 
still be in attendance, hundreds of men 
and women of real power, who have done 
things and can tell about what they have done, 
or who have seen the vision and have a mes- 
sege. Recent meetings, especially, have shown 
that an abundance of material, in the way of 
speakers who can instruct and charm, exists, 
ready to hand among the newer members whose 
faces and voices have been little in evidence 
on N. E. A. platforms, as well as among the 
tried and seasoned leaders. 

If all our national educational problems are 
solved we do not need the N. E. A.; it may very 
well disband. If, upon the platforms of the 
association and its departments, the vital edu- 
cational questions of the hour shall not be dis- 
cussed ; or, if the great body of American teach- 
ers shall cease to be interested in those ques- 
tions and the discussion of them; then the pres- 
tige and influence of the association will wane, 
and its support will fall away. But, so long 
as new educational problems confront us, or 
old probems in new forms demand solution; so 
long as the teachers of the land aspire to ex- 
cellence and are alert to the conditions which 
arise; just so long will there be necessary some 


organization on whose platform all phases of 
our educational problems may be presented, and 
where all the teachers—not merely the members 
of the educational council, or the superintend- 
ents, or the college men—but all who are en- 
gaged in all departments of education, may sit 
together, look into the faces of their leaders, and 


get inspiration and enthusiasm as they hear 


the vital issues of the day presented by the 
living voice. 

The National Education Association can fill 
this need better than any other agency which 
has developed; it has done so for most of the 
time during a quarter of a century. The as- 
sociation, both on account of its great past 
and because of its great present and future 
possibilities, is entitled to the support, and its 
officers should have the wise counsel, of all the 
school people of the nation who are interested 
in the common weal and in the wise solution of 
our educational problems as they arise to con- 
front us. If this support and this counsel are 
accorded, there need be little fear that the rec- 
ord of the years of the future will suffer by com- 
parison with the record of years gone by.— 
Carrot, G. Pearse, Milwaukee, Wis. 

By Mr. A. E. Winship— 

It is not easy for me to be a pessimist but 
if I should prophesy as to the future of the 
N. E. A., from the tendency of the. ‘present, 
I should be very much in sympathy with those 
who think that the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence is to be the important na- 
tional educational gathering hereafter, and the 
summer meeting, when not an excursion success, 
will be largely a local affair with a distinct 
political flavor. 

But I am not ready to yield my judgment to 
the signs of the times. While the San Fran- 
cisco meeting had slight national significance, 
I am hopeful that the St. Paul meeting will 
attract the attention of educational leaders 
from a wide area, and that the “doings” there 
will command their respect. 

I greatly fear that the N. E. A. cannot 
survive another meeting like those at Boston 
and San Francisco and retain the attendance 
of university men, normal school and teachers’ 
college men and women, and the superintend- 
ents of cities. 

I am of those who have long been squarely 
opposed to all anti-women sentiment, and be- 
cause of the long persistent neglect of women 
in the councils of the N. E. A., I was ready 
to yield my judgment as to details and rejoice 
in the one great result of the Boston meeting. 
But I.am not ready to join in a continuance 
of a “whoop-her-up” policy, with no sensitive- 
ness as to methods, provided the results are 
gratifying to a few or to several. 

The N. E. A. can survive a wholly new dy- 
nasty. The present executive committee and 
board of trustees are as worthy- as any that 
have presided over its destinies and there is 
nothing in this change of personnel to cause 
anxiety: 

But the business meeting at St. Paul will, 
undoubtedly, determine for all time whether or 
not the N. E. A. is to have a significantly 
honorable future. Coach 400 women on Wednes- 
day evening at St. Paul what to do and when 
to do it. Thursday noon, mass these women 
in the body of the hall, let them be manipu- 
lated by a master hand, and it will make no 
difference who are elected or what constitutions 
and by-laws are adopted. It is not results at 
St. Paul that will have weight in determining 
the future of the N. E. A., but it will be “sensi- 
tiveness as to methods.” The old management 


can never be restored. Women will always be 
in office and will always be on the program— 
if they can be heard—and the cause of women 
teachers will always be promoted. This much 
was settled at Boston. 

But whatever is done for women and their 
interests must be done decently, in an orderly, 
dignified manner, or few scholarly, educational 
leaders, men or women, will participate in the 
affairs of the N. E. A., and they are indispen- 
sable to the continuance of an N. E. A. that 
will have national significance. 

I have been in almost constant attendance 
since 1884 and was in frequent attendance from 
1869 to 1884, and I expect to attend the meet- 
ings, summer and winter, as long as I am in 
active life, but it will be a grief not to meet 
there the representative men and women whom 
T have met for forty years. I am ready to join 
all forces in the effort to have a large and rep- 
resentative meeting at St. Paul. If we fail let 
our conscience be clear as to an honest effort. 
—A. E. Wivsuip, Editor of the Journal of Ed- 
ucation, Boston, Mass. 


By J. W. Crabtree— 

I predict a very much larger and better N. E. 
A. before the end of the present decade. The 
active attendance has been very small compared 
with what it might have been. The atten- 
dence at St. Paul will be larger than it was at 
Cleveland, Denver, Boston or San Francisco. 
I shall not be surprised to see the attendance 
doubled within five years——J. W. CraBrres, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


By Robert J. Aley— 

Nearly every great institution at some time 
in its history goes through a period of stress 
and strain. If it is weak, it breaks and goes 
to ruin. If it is strong and worthy of life, it 
comes out of the struggle with renewed strength 
and with higher purposes. 

The National Education Association has an 
honorable and important history. It has had 
the whole-souled allegiance and the unstinted 
service of the greatest educational men and 
women of this country. Its work and influence 
has improved every phase of education from 
the kindergarten to the university. Its whole 
past proves its worth. 

I have such faith in the teachers of Amer- 
ica, that I cannot believe their great associa- 
tion will be wrecked, or even permanently in- 
jured by the occurrences at the last two annual 
meetings. I am sure that the victors will be 
generous and the vanquished will not sulk. If 
the past is forgotten and the future alone con- 
sidered, all may unite to make the N. E. A. 
greater and better than ever. That this will 
be done, I verily believe-—Ropert J. Atey, 
President of the University of Maine, Orono, 
Me. 


By Frank Fitzpatrick— 

Yours in re the N. E. A. is at hand. It will 
take more than Boston and San Francisco hap- 
penings to disrupt the N. E. A. The “old guard 
crowd” are loyal to the N. E. A. They do not 
quit because they are lied about, nor because of 
a reversal of policy. The danger lies in a loss 
of interest in the rank and file of the associa- 
tion, because of the bitterness displayed and 
the practicing of political methods of board 
leaders. After all the talk of so-called leaders 
and would be leaders in the San Francisco pa- 
pers, before and during the convention, when 
that great audience of ten thousand adjourned 
after the meeting in the Greek Theatre, less 
than three hundred remained to vote at all the 
state meetings in the theatre, called to select 
members of the nominating committee and 
members of the board of directors. Certainly 
this indicates that the rank and file have no in- 
terest in the questions that were greatly agitat- 
ing some people at San Francisco. I have 

(Goncluded on Page 32) 




































"Ricumonp: ™ Tool 


The new diamond tool shown here marks as great an 
improvement over all other vacuum cleaning tools, as 
vacuum cleaning itself marks over sweeping and dusting. 
School houses present the most difficult problems which 
vacuum cleaning has had to overcome. 

A school room with fifty desks has two hundred cast- 
iron legs screwed to the floor—with nooks and crevices 
practically unreachable by any ordinary vacuum cleaning 
tool. 

The new Ricswonp diamond tool with bristle ends— 
an exclusive Ricswonp invention—solves this problem for 
the first time. 

Any kind of straight-edge tool will get caught be- 
tween the legs of the desk. But the diamond tool can 
never get caught. 

You simply shove it at the legs of the desk, and, one 
way or the other, it will slide off along its diamond edge, 
the flexible bristles carrying vacuum into every nook and 
crevice between the legs. 

It is strange, but true, that the vacuum does its work 
to the very end of the last bristle, just as though there 
were a fixed slot where the bristles are. 

The flexible bristles lead the vacuum into crannies 
into which no solid tool could ever get—and in straight 
sweeping the effect is the same as if the 13 inch narrow 
slot tool was used. 

No skill nor care is required. The Ricayonp diamond 
tool cuts the time and work of cleaning in two. 

You can see, by the picture above, that this tool can 
be jabbed at any obstruction, from any point, at any angle— 
it will slide off one way or the other, no matter which, and 
in sliding off the bristles will conform themselves to the 
obstruction as they go by. 


“Collect the Dust--Don’t Spread It’’ 


“RICHMOND” Vacuum Cleaning at a Great Saving 
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Provided with Power Plants 


There are a great many School Houses in this 
country which are provided with some form of 
ventilating apparatus driven by mechanical 
means, either gasoline motors or electric motors. 

It is entirely feasible to connect a “RicHMOND” 
Vacuum Cleaning machine to these motors, and 
to attach to the machine a system of piping 


which will enable the school to be cleaned by 
means of vacuum. 


As you can readily appreciate there will be a 
considerable saving in the initial cost of install- 
ing the plant because of the elimination of the 
power producing device. 


To the schools thus favored in having power 
producing apparatus in their buildings, we have 
a very special proposition to make, full particulars of 
which will be given for the asking. 


“RICHMOND” Vacuum Cleaning 


Please understand, first, that the makers of 
“RICHMOND” Vacuum Cleaning Systems are wedded to 
no single type or form of vacuum apparatus. 

Different kinds of cleaning require different kinds of 
systems. 

Whatever the requirement is, you will find it in the 
“RICHMOND” line. 

Every provedly successful principle is employed. 


There is no attempt to make a single principle apply 
to every need. 





"RICHMOND Systems are manufactured under the protection of the 
Kenney Basic Patent—and_84 other vital vacuum cleaning patents. 

We have in our employ or at our command the foremost en- 
gineers in the whole field of vacuum cleaning—the very men who 
took vacuum cleaning when it was an expensive toy and made it a 
practical utility. 

And the whole purpose of our organization is to offer a wide 
variety of machines—each machine ensuring the highest efficiency 
and the greatest economy for some particular need. 





The McCrum-Howell Co., Manufacturers of 
Vacuum Cleaning systems, is the 
largest concern in the vacuum cleaning line— 
a $7,000,000 corporation with six manufacturing 
plants. Its vacuum cleaning devices range 
from portable electric cleaners to mammoth 
installations supplying vacuum to sixty oper- 
ators or more at one time. Its engineering 
department is at all times at the service of 
architects, engineers and others who are con- 
fronted with new or difficult or unusual va- 
cuum cleaning problems. 

The McCrum-Howell Co. is the sole licensee 
for stationary vacuum plants under the basic 
Kenney patent, and it owns 84 other vital va- 
cuum cleaning patents. For full information 
regarding either stationary vacuum cleaning 
plants or portable suction cleaners send in the 
coupon opposite. 


THE M°&Crum- HOWELL Co. 


Largest Makers of Vacuum Cleaning Systems in the World 


“Ricumonp» Vacuum Cleaning Systems (Manufactured and sold 
under the proctection of the Basic Kenney Patent and 84 others); 
Bicumosp and Mover Heating Systems; icamonpy Bath Tubs, 
Sinks, Lavatories; _Ricumonny Concealed Transom Lifts, and Case- 
ment window adjusters. 


NEW YORK General Offices CHICAGO 
4ist St. and Park Ave. Rush and Michigan Sts. 


SIX MANUFACTURING PLANTS: 


One at Norwich, Conn.; Two at Uniontown, Pa.; one at Racine, 
Wis.: one at Chicago, Ill.; one at Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEND information about the advantages and 
economy of built-in-the-house Vacuum 
Cleaning for the buildings checked below. 


O School O Office Building © Theatre 

O Residence © Library O Public Bullding 
© Apartment O Garage 602 O Factory 

O Hotel O Church O Store 


It you are interested in a Portable Coane O 
for household use, check here . 


Name 


Address 


Mail to the McCrom-Howell_ ny few York or Chicago 
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BASIS OF PROMOTION. 

A new basis for the promotion of pupils 
has been introduced by Supt. R. J. Condon 
in the schools of Providence, R. I. In a word, 
it means that the promoting is done from the 


superintendent’s office, instead of by the 
teachers, for it is believed that such a course 
ensures more equitable results. 

The superintendent and principal of schools 
confer in making promotions. The plan fol- 
lowed is outlined in a circular letter, prepared 
by Mr. Condon: 

“Tf a pupil has failed in both arithmetic and 
language, or in one of these and in two other 
subjects he should not be promoted. 

“Tf a pupil has failed in either arithmetic 
or language, or in one of these and also in one 
other subject, he is to be considered doubt- 
ful and may be promoted on trial, in hope that 
extra work in vacation or in a special room 
may enable him to make up the deficiency . 

“In determining the final marks for promo- 
tion in a particular case the teacher’s marks, 
together with any given by the principal, will 
ordinarily receive greater consideration than 
those of the office test. 

“Tf, however, the marks of the office tests 
for an entire class should be generally much 
higher or much lower than those of the teacher 
and the principal, then the marks given at the 
school may be increased or decreased for the 
purpose of promotion, in order to bring the 
basis for promotion at the individual school 
more nearly to the common standard.” 

Supt. Condon, in speaking of the new pro- 
motion plan, recently, said: “The decision for 
each pupil depends upon three factors: The 
result of his daily work as known and re- 
corded by his teacher, the results shown upon 
the examinations given in their respective 
schools by the several principals, the results 
shown upon examinations sent from the super- 
intendent’s office during the term and near its 
close. 

“Upon sheets especially prepared for this pur- 
pose the teachers arrange the pupils in the 


O AIR-CLEAN 


your school you must 
ave pipes large enough 
to carry away bits of chalk, paper, 
and mud from the children’s shoes ; 
large enough to draw in sufficient 
volume of air to accommodate wide, » 
quick-working tools. 

Small pipe machines have not the 
capacity to move large volumes of air 
and are easily put out of commission 
by becoming clogged. The 


STATIONARY 
» Air Cleaning System 
uses the largest pipe and moves a larger volume of air than any 
It therefore gives the greatest satisfaction from 
every viewpoint—does duty every day without a particle of 


trouble, enables the janitor to complete his work more quickly 
than by any other method and does most effective sanitarycleaning. 


The TUEC is of the simplest construction, easy and 
inexpensive to install in old buildings as well as new, 
and requires no cost for upkeep or repairs. It works 
on the smallest electric current of any system ever compl 
made, and is so much more efficient than any other de- oar 
vice of the kind as to be in a class by itself. 


7 Hurford St., Canton, Ohio 







THE UNITED ELECTRIC CO. 





order of their standing as shown by their daily 
work in the main subjects. 

“The principal records the results shown upon 
his examinations and those from the office. 
Pupils whose standing is satisfactory, under 
each of these heads, are passed without further 
consideration ; those whose standing is poor, un- 
der each of the three heads, are retained for 
another term in the same grade, or are sent 
to an ungraded room for special help. 

“But those cases which are doubtful, or 
pupils who are on the border line, good in 
certain subjects and poor in others, reported 
as doing unsatisfactory work during the term, 
but showing satisfactory results on both the 
principal’s and the office examinations, or vice 
versa, are given special consideration at a con- 
ference between the principals and the superin- 
tendent or assistant superintendent.” 

In speaking of promotion to the high school, 
Mr. Condon said: 

“Tt has been decided to make graduation 
from the grammar schools and eligibility for 
admission to the high schools mean one and 
the same thing. If eligible for admission to 
the high schools, pupils are granted diplomas 
certifying that they have completed the work 
of the grammar school; if this work has not 
been completed, they are not admitted to the 
high school. 

“There may occur individual cases of pupils 
who can never complete in a satisfactory man- 
ner the academic work of the grammar schools 
who ought to be afforded an opportunity for 
certain special kinds of high school work; but 
cases of this nature constitute a distinct prob- 
lem which should be dealt with by itself.” 

Parents who are not satisfied with the non- 
promotion of their children will be given an 
opportunity for a further examination to be 
held next September. 

PRACTICAL TRAINING FOR GIRLS. 

Superintendent John C. Gray, of Chicopee, 
Mass., calls attention to the need of practical 
training for girls in a recent communication 
to the school committee of his city. What he 












School in Jamestown, N. Y., 
equippedwith TUEC System 


See that your building is equipped with 23” pipe at 
least with 2’’ openings). Otherwise you can’t be sure 
of having satisfactory air cleaning. Let us give you 

ete information on the right way to pipe and 
our illustrated booklet telling all about the 
TUEC. Write today. 


TUEC Companies in all large cities 
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School in Holly Beach, N. /., 
equipped with TUEC System 
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says applies to most communities in the United 
States, particularly such as are now neglecting 
courses in cooking and other household arts 
for girls. He writes: 

“With our industrial course surely preparing 
boys for places in the ranks of progressive and 
efficient workmen, we seem to be offering a high 
school course which a boy may pursue with a 
definite aim—a course which he may choose be- 
cause of its relation to his future vocation. The 
high school course may now be said to touch life 
in more than one spot. It prepares for college, 
it fits for commercial life and it fits boys for lives 
of usefulness in the industrial activities of the 
community. But how of girls? We often hear 
it said that mothers can sew and cook, that they 
can or do teach their daughters, that the daugh- 
ters in this way become adepts, and that there- 
fore there is no need for instruction in the 
schools. All this is theory and takes no account 
of the changed conditions in living and the large 
demands upon the home in the way of skill with 
the needle, knowledge of science as applied to 
cooking, and ability to select and purchase 
material for home use to best advantage. It 
fails also to take into consideration the facts 
as to home training in cooking, sewing and pur- 
chasing. 


“As a matter of fact, the home cannot ade- 
quately train the girl. The home itself feels the 
need of instruction. Note the eagerness with 
which ladies from the most intelligent homes 
flock to lectures and demonstrations in domestic 
science and economics. Instruction in these 
matters and in millinery and dressmaking is 
the erying want among these very mothers who, 
we are told, are competent to train their daugh- 
ters to that degree of efficiency in home making 
that will compare with that of her possible life 
companion who has been trained for his life 
work in the school-shop. Our day schools and 
our evening schools are one-sided. We are try- 
‘ing to correct the evil of the boy or the man 
having no place to which he may go for training 
or improvement as a workman, yet his present 
or future companion who must care for his earn- 
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Air Cleaning in Schools 


For True Cleanliness --- Health --- Economy 


Schools, churches, theatres and public buildings 
everywhere are rapidly adopting air-cleaning. 
where is freedom from dust and dirt more necessary 


than in the schools. 


for your purpose. 
exclusive advantages of the 





Read this letter: 


“In this day of sanitation and prevention of disease, dust plays an important part and the 
man who helps us to avoid inhaling it is a public benefactor. 


the Invincible Renovator.”’ 


Invincible Stationary Plants are made in six sizes 
Invincible Portable Machines are made in four sizes 


The important thing is to choose the best machine 
We want you to investigate the 


Iuvincibly 


The air-cleaning machine operating on the Centrifu- 
gal Fan principle--the principle which insures a strong, 
steady suction--which gets all the dirt all the time. 

No valves, pumps, or gears--no wearing parts. 


GEORGE BROWN, President, 
Pine Ridge Sanitarium 
(Dr, Brown is President of the Anti-Tuberculosis Society) 


No- 


Electric 
Renovator 


Will last a lifetime. 


I am more than delighted with 


May We Demonstrate for You? 


FREE illustrated booklet describing the true economy of air-cleaning. WRITE FOR IT— ADDRESS DEPT. R. 


ELECTRIC RENOVATOR MFG. CO. 


30 Amberson Ave., 


ings and through whose intelligent co-operation 
alone he must feel the improved conditions 
which increasing salaries should bring, is left 
in ignorance of how to sew or cook or purchase 
the food and clothing for the family in such a 
way as to bring greater comforts at the lowest 
possible cost. If the girl of today is to be the 
companion and helper of the workman of the 
next generation, competent to make the nickel 
do the work of the dime, competent to select 
and purchase the raw material for the home 
to the best advantage, competent to cut and sew 
the clothing for herself and children according 
to the standards of living that she herself will 
demand, and competent to cook the food that 
her and his proper standards of living demand— 
she must go outside the home for instruction 
and training. 

“Our industrial work is out of balance. We 
train the boy, but fail to train the girl. We offer 
a high school vocational course for the one; 
yet, while millinery and dressmaking and cook- 
ing are as practical and as worthy of places in 
the high school courses as patternmaking or 
machine shop work or blacksmithing, we fail 
to recognize them.” 


The superintendents of schools in the Mesabe 
,Range and the members of the Ely, Minn., board 
of education were recently entertained at lunch- 
eon by the domestic science department of the 
Kly high school. The meal consisted of a com- 
plete course dinner of which twenty-four people 
partook at a total cost of $9.62. The luncheon 
was planned, prepared and served by the class 
as a regular school exercise. It was designed 
to illustrate a scientifically balanced meal at 
a low cost. 

Examinations. 

Supt. Carroll G. Pearse, of Milwaukee, has 

issued a suggestive set of regulations for the 





conduct of semi-annual examinations. In his 
opinion, an examination is given not for the 
purpose of enabling pupils to procure high 
marks; not for the purpose of determining pro- 
motions, although the showing made by pupils 
in examinations may help to determine whether 
pupils are ready to be promoted. It is for the 
purpose of giving the pupil an opportunity to 
show what he can do, what power he has ac- 
quired, how much judgment and power of self- 
direction he has developed. The policy of the 
Milwaukee schools is that pupils should not be 
held back from promotion on account of defec- 
tive examination standings in one or more sub- 
jects, provided, the teacher knows that the ex- 
amination standing does not represent the pu- 
pil’s real ability, and in the judgment of 
teacher and principal, the pupil should be pro- 
moted to the next grade, either regularly or on 
trial. 

Accordingly Mr. Pearse has issued the fol- 
lowing regulations to be followed by teachers 
in giving examinations: 

(1) Pupils should be allowed to use their 
own judgment in the interpretation of 
amination questions. 


ex- 


(2) The questions should not be read to 
pupils. 
(3) The questions should be given to pupils 


or written upon the blackboard just as they 
are sent. It is not proper to underline im- 
portant words, or words which may give the 
pupil a key to or hint of the answer. 

(4) Pupils should complete papers without 
suggestion from the teacher, doing all the 
work which, in their judgment, they ought to 
or know how to do before handing papers in. 
After a paper has once been passed in it should 
not be returned for correction of errors, 
whether those errors have been pointed out or 


The Famous 
Centrifugal Fan 
Air-Cleaning 
Machine 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


hinted at by the teacher or discovered by the 
pupil. 

(5) Pupils should not be allowed to ask the 
teacher or others about the meaning of ques- 
tions. The questions are intended to be within 
the scope of the child’s knowledge and prep- 
aration. He should read them and make 
proper application without leaning upon some- 
one else. 

If, on rare occasions, a question, or part 
of a question is outside of the subject mat- 
ter previously studied, no harm is done. Pupils 
will often, as they pass through life, meet prob- 
lems for the solution of which they have made 
no specific preparation. 


THE FUTURE HIGH SCHOOL, 


(Concluded from page 18) 

lum means to become a college preparatory 
school, doomed to gradual extinction in its ef- 
forts to compete with the new type of voca- 
tional school. If, on the other hand, it utilizes 
the American faith in education to enable it 
to meet all the demands of society, it can ele- 
vate the whole tone of our national life. May 
it learn a lesson from “big business” and ab 
sorb its competitor, recognize its changed prot 
lem, and enlarge its scope so as to meet the di 
mand of the community for a universal der 
ocratie education. 
EDITOR’S NOTE 

This is the first of two articles on 
high school by Mr. Lewis. The final installm 


will take up the Course of Study in the |} 
school of the future. 


A committee of the Cincinnati school b 
has recommended that schoolhouses, in thy 
ture, be built plainly but substantially, 
that moneys saved by a reduction in the p 
standard of architectural embellishment, |} 
into more classrooms. 
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To AIR-CLEAN 


your school you must 
ave pipes large enough 
to carry away bits of chalk, paper, 
and mud from the children’s shoes; 
large enough to draw in sufficient 
volume of air to accommodate wide, 
quick-working tools. 

Small pipe machines have not the 
capacity to move large volumes of air 
and are easily put out of commission 
by becoming clogged. The 
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School in Jamestown, N. Y., 
equipped with TUEC System 


STATIONARY 
Air Cleaning System 


uses the largest pipe and moves a larger volume of air than any 


other cleaner. 


It therefore gives the greatest satisfaction from 


every viewpoint—does duty every day without a particle of 


trouble, enables the janitor to complete his work more quickly 


School in Holly Beach, N. J., 


than by any other method and does most effective sanitarycleaning. 


The TUEC is of the simplest construction, easy and 
inexpensive to install in old buildings as well as new, 
and requires no cost for upkeep or repairs. It works 
on the smallest electric current of any system ever compl 
made, and is so much more efficient than any other de- coat 
vice of the kind as to be in a class by itself. 


7 Hurford St., Canton, Ohio 


BASIS OF PROMOTION. 

A new basis for the promotion of pupils 
has been introduced by Supt. R. J. Condon 
in the schools of Providence, R. I. In a word, 
it means that the promoting is done from the 
superintendent’s office, instead of by the 
teachers, for it is believed that such a course 
ensures more equitable results. 

The superintendent and principal of schools 
confer in making promotions. The plan fol- 
lowed is outlined in a circular letter, prepared 
by Mr. Condon: 

“Tf a pupil has failed in both arithmetic and 
language, or in one of these and in two other 
subjects he should not be promoted. 

“Tf a pupil has failed in either arithmetic 
or language, or in one of these and also in one 
other subject, he is to be considered doubt- 
ful and may be promoted on trial, in hope that 
extra work in vacation or in a special room 
may enable him to make up the deficiency . 

“In determining the final marks for promo- 
tion in a particular case the teacher’s marks, 
together with any given by the principal, will 
ordinarily receive greater consideration than 
those of the office test. 

“Tf, however, the marks of the office tests 
for an entire class should be generally much 
higher or much lower than those of the teacher 
and the principal, then the marks given at the 
school may be increased or decreased for the 
purpose of promotion, in order to bring the 
basis for promotion at the individual school 
more nearly to the common standard.” 

Supt. Condon, in speaking of the new pro- 
motion plan, recently, said: “The decision for 
each pupil depends upon three factors: The 
result of his daily work as known and re- 
corded by his teacher, the results shown upon 
the examinations given in their respective 
schools by the several principals, the results 
shown upon examinations sent from the super- 
intendent’s office during the term and near its 
close. 

“Upon sheets especially prepared for this pur- 
pose the teachers arrange the pupils in the 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC CO. 








order of their standing as shown by their daily 
work in the main subjects. 

“The principal records the results shown upon 
his examinations and those from the office. 
Pupils whose standing is satisfactory, under 
each of these heads, are passed without further 
consideration ; those whose standing is poor, un- 
der each of the three heads, are retained for 
another term in the same grade, or are sent 
to an ungraded room for special help. 

“But those cases which are doubtful, or 
pupils who are on the border line, good in 
certain subjects and poor in others, reported 
as doing unsatisfactory work during the term, 
but showing satisfactory results on both the 
principal’s and the office examinations, or vice 
versa, are given special consideration at a con- 
ference between the principals and the superin- 
tendent or assistant superintendent.” 

In speaking of promotion to the high school, 
Mr. Condon said: 

“Tt has been decided to make graduation 
from the grammar schools and eligibility for 
admission to the high schools mean one and 
the same thing. If eligible for admission to 
the high schools, pupils are granted diplomas 
certifying that they have completed the work 
of the grammar school; if this work has not 
been completed, they are not admitted to the 
high school. 

“There may occur individual cases of pupils 
who can never complete in a satisfactory man- 
ner the academic work of the grammar schools 
who ought to be afforded an opportunity for 
certain special kinds of high school work; but 
cases of this nature constitute a distinct prob- 
lem which should be dealt with by itself.” 

Parents who are not satisfied with the non- 
promotion of their children will be given an 
opportunity for a further examination to be 
held next September. 

PRACTICAL TRAINING FOR GIRLS. 

Superintendent John C. Gray, of Chicopee, 
Mass., calls attention to the need of practical 
training for girls in a recent communication 
to the school committee of his city. What he 


equipped with TUEC System 


See that your building is equipped with 24” pipe at 
least with 2’’ openings). 
of having satisfactory air cleaning. Let us give you 

ete information on the right way to pipe and 
our illustrated booklet telling all about the 
TUEC. Write today. 


Otherwise you can’t be sure 


TUEC Companies in all large cities 


says applies to most communities in the United 
States, particularly such as are now neglecting 
courses in cooking and other household arts 
for girls. He writes: 


“With our industrial course surely preparing 
boys for places in the ranks of progressive and 
efficient workmen, we seem to be offering a high 
school course which a boy may pursue with a 
definite aim—a course which he may choose be- 
cause of its relation to his future vocation. The 
high school course may now be said to touch life 
in more than one spot. It prepares for college, 
it fits for commercial life and it fits boys for lives 
of usefulness in the industrial activities of the 
community. But how of girls? We often hear 
it said that mothers can sew and cook, that they 
can or do teach their daughters, that the daugh- 
ters in this way become adepts, and that there- 
fore there is no need for instruction in the 
schools. All this is theory and takes no account 
of the changed conditions in living and the large 
demands upon the home in the way of skill with 
the needle, knowledge of science as applied to 
cooking, and ability to select and purchase 
material for home use to best advantage. It 
fails also to take into consideration the facts 
as to home training in cooking, sewing and pur- 
chasing. 


“As a matter of fact, the home cannot ade- 
quately train the girl. The home itself feels the 
need of instruction. Note the eagerness with 
which ladies from the most intelligent homes 
flock to lectures and demonstrations in domestic 
science and economics. Instruction in these 
matters and in millinery and dressmaking is 
the crying want among these very mothers who, 
we are told, are competent to train their daugh- 
ters to that degree of efficiency in home making 
that will compare with that of her possible life 
companion who has been trained for his life 
work in the school-shop. Our day schools and 
our evening schools are one-sided. We are try- 
‘ng to correct the evil of the boy or the man 
having no place to which he may go for training 
or improvement as a workman, yet his present 
or future companion who must care for his earn- 
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Air Cleaning in Schools 


For True Cleanliness --- Health --- Economy 


Schools, churches, theatres and public buildings 
everywhere are rapidly adopting air-cleaning. 
where is freedom from dust and dirt more necessary 


than in the schools. 


for your purpose. 
exclusive advantages of the 





Read this letter: 


“In this day of sanitation and prevention of disease, dust plays an important part and the 
man who helps us to avoid inhaling it is a public benefactor. 


the Invincible Renovator.”’ 


Invincible Stationary Plants are made in six sizes 
Invincible Portable Machines are made in four sizes 


The important thing is to choose the best machine 
We want you to investigate the 


Invincible 
The air-cleaning machine operating on the Centrifu- 
gal Fan principle--the principle which insures a strong, 


steady suction--which gets all the dirt all the time. 
No valves, pumps, or gears--no wearing parts. 


GEORGE BROWN, President, 
Pine Ridge Sanitarium 
(Dr, Brown is President of the Anti-Tuberculosis Society) 
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No- 


Electric 
Renovator 


Will last a lifetime. 


I am more than delighted with 


May We Demonstrate for You? 


FREE illustrated booklet describing the true economy of air-cleaning. WRITE FOR IT—ADDRESS DEPT. R. 


ELECTRIC RENOVATOR MFG. CO. 


30 Amberson Ave., 


ings and through whose intelligent co-operation 
alone he must feel the improved conditions 
which increasing salaries should bring, is left 
in ignorance of how to sew or cook or purchase 
the food and clothing for the family in such a 
way as to bring greater comforts at the lowest 
possible cost. If the girl of today is to be the 
companion and helper of the workman of the 
next generation, competent to make the nickel 
do the work of the dime, competent to select 
and purchase the raw material for the home 
to the best advantage, competent to cut and sew 
the clothing for herself and children according 
to the standards of living that she herself will 
demand, and competent to cook the food that 
her and his proper standards of living demand— 
she must go outside the home for instruction 
and training. 

“Our industrial work is out of balance. We 
train the boy, but fail to train the girl. We offer 
a high school vocational course for the one; 
yet, while millinery and dressmaking and cook- 
ing are as practical and as worthy of places in 
the high school courses as patternmaking or 
machine shop work or blacksmithing, we fail 
to recognize them.” 


The superintendents of schools in the Mesabe 
,Range and the members of the Ely, Minn., board 
of education were recently entertained at lunch- 
eon by the domestic science department of the 
Kly high school. The meal consisted of a com- 
plete course dinner of which twenty-four people 
partook at a total cost of $9.62. The luncheon 
was planned, prepared and served by the class 
as a regular school exercise. It was designed 
to illustrate a scientifically balanced meal at 
a low cost. 

Examinations. 

Supt. Carroll G. Pearse, of Milwaukee, has 

issued a suggestive set of regulations for the 





conduct of semi-annual examinations. In his 
opinion, an examination is given not for the 
purpose of enabling pupils to procure high 
marks; not for the purpose of determining pro- 
motions, although the showing made by pupils 
in examinations may help to determine whether 
pupils are ready to be promoted. It is for the 
purpose of giving the pupil an opportunity to 
show what he can do, what power he has ac- 
quired, how much judgment and power of self- 
direction he has developed. The policy of the 
Milwaukee schools is that pupils should not be 
held back from promotion on account of defec- 
tive examination standings in one or more sub- 
jects, provided, the teacher knows that the ex- 
amination standing does not represent the pu- 
pil’s real ability, and in the judgment of 
teacher and principal, the pupil should be pro- 
moted to the next grade, either regularly or on 
trial. 

Accordingly Mr. Pearse has issued the fol- 
lowing regulations to be followed by teachers 
in giving examinations: 

(1) Pupils should be allowed to use their 
own judgment in the interpretation of 
amination questions. 


ex- 


(2) The questions should not be read to 
pupils. 
(3) The questions should be given to pupils 


or written upon the blackboard just as they 
sent. It is proper to underline im- 
portant words, or words which may give the 
pupil a key to or hint of the answer. 

(4) Pupils should complete papers without 
suggestion from the teacher, doing all the 
work which, in their judgment, they ought to 
or know how to do before handing papers in. 
After a paper has once been passed in it should 
not returned for correction of errors, 
whether those errors have been pointed out or 


are not 


be 
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hinted at by the teacher or discovered by the 
pupil. 

(5) Pupils should not be allowed to ask the 
teacher or others about the meaning of ques- 
tions. The questions are intended to be within 
the scope of the child’s knowledge and prep- 
aration. He should read them and make 
proper application without leaning upon some- 
one else. 

If, on rare occasions, a question, or part 
of a question is outside of the subject mat- 
ter previously studied, no harm is done. Pupils 
will often, as they pass through life, meet prob- 
lems for the solution of which they have made 
no specific preparation. 


THE FUTURE HIGH SCHOOL. 
(Concluded from page 13) 


lum means to become a college preparatory 
school, doomed to gradual extinction in its ef- 
forts to compete with the new type of voca- 
tional school. If, on the other hand, it utilizes 
the American faith in education to enable it 
to meet all the demands of society, it can ele- 
vate the whole tone of our national life. May 
it learn a lesson from “big business” and ab- 
sorb its competitor, recognize its changed prob- 
lem, and enlarge its scope so as to meet the de- 
mand of the community for a universal dem- 
ocratic education. 
EDITOR’S NOTE 

This is the first of two articles on the 
high school by Mr. Lewis. The final installment 


will take up the Course of Study in the high 
school of the future. 


A committee of the Cincinnati school board 
has recommended that schoolhouses, in the fu- 
ture, be built plainly but substantially, and 
that moneys saved by a reduction in the present 
standard of architectural embellishment, be put 
into more classrooms. 
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“ROTREX’ 
Vacuum Cleaning System 


Protected under the Basic patents of David T. Kenney. 











The Idea of installing a Vacuum Cleaning System | 


capable of Dry Cleaning only is now obsolete. | 


Why only partially solve the problem of sanitary school 
house cleaning? Why replace only the antiquated broom and 
duster when by selecting the Rotrex System you eliminate the 


pail and mop as well. 
The Rotrex is the only system which 


MOPS AS WELL AS DRY CLEANS 


The maximum possible from others is dry cleaning only. 
We offer 50 school installations as evidence. 


Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


Superintendent of Grammar Grades in the Public Schools of: 


This text-book provides work in grammar and 
composition for seventh and eighth grades. The 
lessons are presented in groups of five each. Two 
are devoted to grammar and three to compost- 
tion—oral and written. os ss 


Those who are seeking for a book for the grades named will do 
well to look into the merits of this book before 


Complete Book - - . - - $ .65 
Seventh Grade Book - - - 35 
Eighth Grade Book - B85 


| J.B. Lippincott Co. mss, 


By J. W. SEWELL 


Nashville, Tennessee. 


making a selection. 








SUBSCRIBERS’ FREE SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Our subscribers have been calling on us for assistance on 
| so many subjects and in so many ways that we have decided to 
| establish a Subscribers’ Free Service Department. 


The fundamental idea underlying its establishment is more 


personal contact with our readers and special service which 


should at all times prove valuable to the school board membet” 


and superintendent of schools. 


Vacuum Engineering Company 


114 Liberty Street 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 
615 Schiller Bldg. 


THE SITUATION IN THE N. E. A. 
(Concluded from Page 28) 


great respect for the abilities of Mr. Pearse 
and Miss Haley, but I have never thought of 
either of them as playing the role of concilia- 
tion. In their hands lies the future of the N. 
E. A. as a national body. I think the promi- 
nent and older members of the association will 
pay Mr. Pearse the compliment of attending the 
next meeting of the N. E. A. at St. Paul. I 
apprehend no great difficulty in preparing 
and arranging such a program as should grace 
a meeting of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

Will the new administration now announce 
to the N. E. A. that the invested funds of the 
association are intact? Will they investigate 
the secretary’s office and report to the N. E. A. 
that the secretary’s office is run properly or im- 
properly? Will they show in other words that 
they deserve power and responsibilty ?—Franxk 
A. Firzparrick, Boston, Mass. 


By Henry B. Dewey— 

The pessimist may wail, and the knocker 
may prophesy, but the National Education As- 
sociation will be bigger, better attended and 
more influential in the days to come than ever 
before in its history. 

The past has been glorious, reflecting credit 
upon the few who have participated in its ma- 
nipulations. 

The future of the N. E. A. will reflect credit 
upon the many who co-operate in its manage- 
ment; the base is broader, and the apex will be 
higher; unity, harmony and co-operation will 
characterize the association in the future.— 
Henry B. Dewey, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Olympia, Wash. 


New York, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, 


772 Monadnock Bldg. 


A REPORT ON HEALTH IN THE SCHOOLS. 

The one hundred and first bulletin of the 
department of child hygiene of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, issued several weeks ago, consists 
of the first comprehensive report of what Amer- 
ican school systems are doing for the health of 
children. 

The report covers conditions in 1,038 cities, 
or nearly 90 per cent of the important American 
municipalities. It traces the development of 
medical inspection of schools from its inception 
in Boston sixteen years ago and gives details 
as to the army of school physicians, nurses and 
dentists now employed to safeguard the health 
of American school children. 

An examination of the report reveals the im- 
mense progress that has been made in the last 
decade. Ten years ago the number of Ameri- 
can cities having systems of medical inspection 
was eleven; at the present time it is 443. The 
first school physicians were employed by Bos- 
ton in 1894. Now there is an army of nearly 
1,500 of them. 

The first school nurses were employed by New 
York nine years ago. Now they number be- 
tween 400 and 500 and are employed by eighty 
cities. Sixty-nine cities are regularly employ- 
ing dentists to care for the teeth of their chil- 
dren. 

Marked differences are found between the dif- 
ferent states with respect to progress made in 
providing for medical inspection. Massachu- 
setts and New Jersey stand easily at the head of 
the list with universal compulsory school med- 
ical inspection, while in Vermont, Mississippi, 
Montana and Idaho the municipalities have not 
even begun work. 

The greatest progress has been made in the 
far east and far west, the North Atlantic and 
western states easily outranking those in the 


If you want to ask us questions on teacher's salaries, pen- 
sions, textbooks, selection of superintendents, or any of those 
peculiar questions which need a personal letter, do not hesitate 
one moment but turn for real help and assistance to our Subscri- 
bers’ Free Service Department. 


THE AMERICAN 


School Bound Journal 


127-129 Michigan Street 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


south Atlantic, south central and north cen- 
tral groups. 

A large portion of the report is given over to 
the hygiene of the schoolroom and data are 
given for the 1,038 cities telling about the use 
of such modern innovations as individual 
drinking cups, sanitary fountains, vacuum 
cleaners and adjustable desks. 

The number of cities supplying individual 
drinking cups is nearly 300, while those having 
schools equipped with sanitary fountains num- 
ber almost 800. The figures show that the 
deadly feather duster is rapidly being banished. 
More than 60 per cent of the cities use moist 
cloths for dusting purposes, and nearly 800 use 
dust absorbing compounds for sweeping. Eighty- 
nine cities are cleaning their schoolrooms by 
means of vacuum cleaners. 

Contrasted with these evidences of progress 
are figures showing that 51 cities report that 
their schoolroom floors are never washed, and 7 
that the washing of schoolroom windows is en- 
tirely neglected. 

In almost 1,000 cities instruction is given in 
the effects of alcohol and tobacco; 649 have 
special courses devoted to the prevention and 
cure of tuberculosis, and 592 give lessons in 
first aid to the injured. 


The tables of the report are so arranged as 
to give all of the different sorts of information 
by state divisions, by individual states, and fi- 
nally for each separate city of the entire 1,038. 


Moline, Ill. <A general increase of $3 per 
month has been granted to all the teachers in 
the East schools. 

Joliet, Ill. The school board has raised the 
minimum salary of grade teachers from $375 
to $400 per year. Yearly increases will be $50 
until the maximum of $800 is reached. 
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- our expense. 






Our style B, 
Louver Ventilation 






LOCKER QUALITY 


OU should see our new paneled steel door, half inch deep, with 
. tubular sides and EVERY SEAM IN-VISIBLY WELDED; no 
bolts nor rivets in it. 


strongest door of its kind. 
an invisible weld. 












SHOWS 
IN THE 


Our expanded metal door, style D. B., is of smooth seamless con- 
We have discontinued using the rough rolled angle iron, 
and now use special shapes made in our own shop, of smooth steel 
This is made up into door frames into which the expanded 
metal is locked and welded, making the smoothest, handsomest and 
Not a bolt nor rivet in it, and every seam 


No locker concern has yet produced lockers equal to ours in style 
-and finish, nor at the prices we ask. 


When bids are requested on steel lockers we will send a free sample 
by express, prepaid, showing what we offer, the same to be returned at _ 


Write us to-day and see our sample before you make specifications 
or let your work. Our booklet of sizes and styles free on request. 












A SMALL MISSION HIGH SCHOOL. 
(Concluded from page 25) 
The domestic science room is equipped with a 
cupboard and a buffet for storing dishes, a gas 
range and space for eighteen pupils, each with 
an individual gas burner. 

The furnace room is thoroughly fire-proofed 
and the steel hot-air furnaces and the plenum 
room are completely enclosed in brick walls. 
The fan is driven by a gas engine. The heat- 
ing plant cost, complete, $2,500. 

The boys’ and girls’ toilet rooms have con- 
crete floors and are equipped with the latest 
type of plumbing fixtures. The boys’ room has 
a shower for the manual training students. Both 
rooms have hose connections and floor traps 
so that they can be flushed out daily. Special 
ventilation is had by means of motor driven fans 
in the vent flues. 

The classrooms, like the balance of the build- 
ing have hard plastered walls, hard maple floors 
and teak wood trim. 

The cost of the building was $27,500. It was 
designed by Mr. F. S. Allen of Los Angeles. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE, 

Providence, R. I. Figures compiled by Wal- 
ter E. Ranger, state commissioner of public 
schools and secretary of the state board of edu- 
cation, shows that in 10 years the public ex- 
penditures for education in this state have in- 
creased by $1,000,000. 

The expenditure in 1910, including state and 
city appropriations, was $2,830,119. In 1901 it 
was $1,846,415. The greater part of the in- 
crease comes from the city and town treasuries 
rather than from that of the state. The state 
appropriations in 1901 were $357,707 and in 
1910, $510,147. 

Twenty cities and towns having 92.6 per cent 
of the school population employ professional su- 








LOCKER 


This is the most beautiful locker door on 
the market and exceedingly strong and rigid. Made in styles B and 
C at no advance in price. 


DOOR 










Our style D. B. 
Expanded Metal 





HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 


922 L TACOMA BUILDING, CHICAGO 
SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT THE MUNICIPAL EXPOSITION, CHICAGO COLISEUM, SEPT. 18 TO 30. 





perintendents and the remaining 18 towns do 
not. These 18 towns, however, contain only 7.4 
per cent of the school children of the state or 
approximately 7,000. 

About 2,300 teachers are employed in the 
state annually, each of whom has a state cer- 
tificate. The average salary of all the teachers 
employed in the state is $650. 

The school board at Peoria, IIll., has recently 
employed Reeves and Baillie of the same city, 
as official architects to design and supervise the 
construction of new buildings. The work is 
to be done on a percentage basis. 

The board of education of New York City 
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ALEXANDER HOGG 
of Houston, Tex. 


Prominent Southern Schoolman who died in Baltimore, 
August 10. 
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has recently adopted rules for fixing the seat- 
ing capacity of classrooms in all the public 
schools. These require that each classroom 
shall be rated to accommodate one pupil for 
each fifteen square feet of floor space and each 
200 cubic feet of air space. 


The superintendent of school buildings is 
measuring the capacity of every classroom now 
in use. When his work is completed a card 
will be fastened to the door of each room stat- 
ing the capacity of that room. In the record 
keeping of the board of education the sum of 
the capacities of all regular classrooms (emer- 
gency rooms not counted) will constitute the 
seating capacity of each school building. The 
term “sittings” as applied to schools in which 
vacant seats are found will in the future be 
discontinued and in place of it the term “seat- 
ing capacity” will be used. All classrooms in 
rented premises and any not considered legit- 
imate classrooms, will in the future, be rated 
as special rooms and will be so recorded by 
the board. 


Schenectady, N. Y. The sum of $400 has 
been appropriated for constructing and equip- 
ping an open-air school. A class of anzemic 
children will be admitted in September under 
the direction of Supt. A. R. Brubacher. 

The school board of Mattoon, IIl., has recently 
announced a definite building policy to be fol- 
lowed in locating and erecting new school- 
houses. The board believes that large build- 
ings are wholly unsuited for a small city and 
that they should be gradually replaced by small 
structures not exceeding eight or ten rooms in 
size. These latter will require smaller sites, 
will cost less for maintenance and operation and 
will make discipline easier. Children will not 
be forced to go long distances. 
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American History for Grammar Schools. 

By Marguerite Stockman Dickson. 531 pp. 
Price $1 net. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

A setting of the world’s situation about 1492 
is well given in the opening chapters. Children 
are not bluntly introduced to Columbus setting 
sail from Palos with his fleet of three small ships. 
Indeed, statements of the conditions character- 
istic of particular periods and sections form a 
strong feature of the book. Much is told in the 
numerous maps. Easily notions of geography, 
war campaigns, territorial expansion, railroad 
systems, political returns in critical years, natu- 
ral resources, are told in these maps. The illus- 
trations are of persons, buildings, noted paint- 
ings, as well as those showing the industrial re- 
sources and development of our country. The 
appendix contains valuable matter. 

At the end of most chapters four lists may 
be found. The first is of “Things to Remember.” 
The second is of “Things to Read.” These refer- 
ences are specific to particular pages of each au- 
thority cited. The third is of “Things to Do.” 
The idea that education is the result of giving 
out as well as taking in is plainly familiar to 
the author. The fourth is a list of points to be 
entered in a notebook. Maps, collections of wood 
cuts, fine but short extracts, descriptions, com- 
parisons between different sections of country, 
studies of political parties, are some of the points 
required. These lists are certainly interesting 
and unusually good. They give point and force 
to the body of the work. 


Barbarian and Noble. 

By Marion F. Lansing. Cloth, 183 pages. Price, 
40 cents. Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. 

This book is the first of a series of six which 
will seek to turn to educational advantage the 
vivid appeal that the medieval world has for 
children, It requires but little effort to enthuse 
boys and girls over the legends and romances of 
knights and ladies, the wars of kings and nobles 
and the adventures of explorers, particularly if 
the stories be true. To trace through such fasci- 
nating material the progress of civilization, the 
development of arts, and learning, of speech and 
customs, and growth of nations, so that children 
may have an acquaintance with the history of our 
people before they first came to America is the 
splendid purpose of these books. 

The present volume takes up the period from 
the fifth to the beginning of the twelfth century, 
the intermingling of the wandering barbarians 
and their. transformation into Christian nations. 
The sixteen stories have each as their central 
character some great figure such as Drusus, 
Alaric, Clovis, Rollo the Viking or Richard the 
Crusader. The language is simple and the tales 
have a swing and dash well befitting the inter- 
esting subjects. The illustrations are composed 
of beautiful line drawings reproduced from old 
engravings. 

High School Exercises in Grammar. 

By Maude M. Frank, DeWitt Clinton High 
School, New York. 198 pages. Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York. 

A cursory glance leaves the impression that 
the title is misleading, as the earlier pages seem 
much like those of an ordinary grammar. But 
a second glance corrects this false impression. 
Few high school teachers will not agree with the 
author in her opinion that the study of English 
grammar should be continued in the high school, 
though it should be pursued with great concen- 
tration and economy of energy as a development 
of an earlier course. Too much praise can hard-- 
ly be given to the large groups of sentences pre- 
pared to illustrate the normal forms and con- 
structions of our language. They are short, 
suitable, and often with a distinct literary qual- 
ity. There are clear, complete summaries of the 
functions of essential parts of the sentence; as, 
the objective and the gerund, often needlessly 
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muddled. It seems slightly singular that the 
special and idiomatic uses of “it” should have 
been omitted. 


The Teaching of Agriculture in 
the High School. 

By Garland A. Bricker, Ohio State University. 
184 pages. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
Chicago. 

Attainment of the golden mean is desirable 
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but difficult. The teaching of agriculture in high 
schools should cover a field between the grades, 
studying the elementary principles of agriculture 
and the colleges, investigating problems of agri- 
cultural science and practice. 

As the place and scope of this study is still 
rather unsettled, the chapter on the use and de- 
velopment of secondary education in agriculture 
in the limited states is timely. Much matter 
worthy of thoughtful consideration appears in 
the succeeding chapters. It is well argued that 
the inherent and the economic value of agricul- 
ture entitles it to be taught as a separate science 
and not as an appendage to other sciences. The 
position that arrangement of material and meth- 
ods of presentation should be carefully adapted 
to the transitional stage of development found in 
high school pupils, is psychological, hence sound. 
It is the part of wisdom to make fine use of the 
instinct of activity, of acquisitiveness, the keen 
desire for self-expression so strong in the period 
of adolescence. The order of subjects, study of 
seeds, care of tools, careful forming of plans, 
study of soils, prompt beginnings in the season’s 
work tend toward the formation of right habits 
of procedure. Essential equipment for labora- 
tory and field work, aims of laboratory work in a 
high school, classified exercises in plant studies, 
an appendix containing lists of text and reference 
books on agriculture, an index of exceptional 
minuteness, twenty-nine illuminating illustra- 
tions, are other salient features. 


The Oregon Trail. 
By Francis Parkman. 





Edited by Clarence W. 


Vail, Manual Training High School, Brooklyn, 
553 pages. Price, $0.50. Charles B. Merrill Co., 
New York. 


Fresh interest in the personality of Francis 
Parkman will follow reading the sketch of this 
exceptionally gifted man. The historical section 
will help readers to understand the situation in 
the great but ill-defined Oregon country in 1846. 
The editor has restored the text as it appeared 
originally in the Knickerbocker Magazine in 1847- 
1849, telling us frankiy his reasons for not ac- 
cepting the author’s revised edition. When Park- 
man’s literary and historical standards are re- 
called, the wisdom of this decision may almost be 
questioned. Twenty pages of helpful notes, top- 
ics and questions for study complete the editorial 
work. 


In the Oregon Trail, Parkman follows the Ore- 
gon trail with the Indian, listens to his folklore 
in the wigwam, studies him at close range, learns 
to describe him truthfully. 


Elements of Zoology. 


By Charles B. Davenport, Carnegie Institute 
ot Washington and Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, 
and Gertrude C. Davenport. 471 pages. Price, 


$1.25. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


The authors have succeeded very well in pre- 
senting the elements of this vast subject concisely 
and, at the same time, in an interesting style. The 
bibliography and the synopsis of the Animal King- 
dom will be very useful to the readers. 


Chief Justice Jno. B. Winslow. 


The Only dictionary with the New Divided Page. 


400,000 Words Defined. More than ever appeared before between 
two covers. 2700 Pages. 6000 Ill 


KEEP ABREAST of the Times. TO KNOW means to WIN SUCCESS. 
Let us tell you about the New International, the one supreme 


Write for pages, fall particulars, etc. Name this paper, receive FREE, set of pocket maps. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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Physical Geography for Schools. 

By Bernard Smith. 190 pages. 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

Mr. Smith’s Physical Geography is well written 
and copiously supplied with beautiful illustrations, 
The book will, however, probably not take well in 
American schools, as the illustrations are as much 
as possible drawn from England and its imme- 
diate vicinity. 


$1.10, net. The 


The Pupils’ Arithmetic. 


Books three and four. By James C. Byrnes, 
Julia Richman and John S. Roberts, New York 
City. Cloth. Price, 35 cents, net, each. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, Chicago. 

These are splendid books extending and em- 
phasizing the features of the earlier books of the 
set, which have already won a warm welcome 
from school authorities. Book three contains in 
addition to a brief review of the fundamental 
rules, a very good treatment of common fractions 
and decimals, and a brief treatment of denomi- 
nate numbers, simple mensuration and an intro- 
duction to percentage. Book four very briefly re- 
views the main subject matter of its immediate 
predecessor, and then takes up percentage and 
interest and such other operations of arithmetic 
as are generally applied in business. The books 
are both overflowing with exercises and intro- 
duce very satisfactorily discussions and exposi- 
tions of principles. The latter portion of book 
four is particularly sensible and practical in its 
treatment of problems that the pupil will be 
obliged to deal with in everyday life. 


Horace Mann Readers. 

Third and fourth books. By Walter L. Hervey, 
Teachers’ College, New York, and Melvin Hix, 
Astoria, New York City. 277 pages. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. 

Reading these pages deepens the impression 
that the art of selection is indeed a fine art. 
Here the taste and knowledge of experts has 
culled wise sayings, fables, folk tales, anecdotes 
and facts about famous men, literature teaching 
ethics and patriotism, prose and poetry, laden 
with the breath of out-of-doors—the best thought 
of many lands. In both books it is urged that 
attention in reading is to be directed mainly to 
the thought of what is read. When this is done, 
new words and long sentences will have no ter- 
rors. To attain this end in the Third Reader, 
word elements already learned are constantly re- 
viewed and new elements (including prefixes, 
suffixes and common roots) are taught through 
word-grouping and word-building. The diction- 
ary at the end of the Fourth Reader is an aid in 
learning pronunciation and meanings of new 
words. One feature calls out glad surprise. A 
long selection is often followed by a pithy say- 
ing, a short poem or extract, expressing pointedly 
the same theme. This arrangement adds much 
force. It is also pleasant to find the full name 
of the author given after so many selections. 

The contents of these readers do not belittle 
the noble name borne by the series. 
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School Soar) Journal ™ 


Miss Ellen Christian, a pupil of the Duggan School, Waterbury, Conn., wrote the 
first specimen of penmanship printed below, in eight minutes and ten seconds--- 
LESS THAN FOUR WORDS A MINUTE. Miss Christian recently wrote a 
geography test covering five and one-half pages, and consisting of SIX HUNDRED 
AND SIXTY-SEVEN WORDS IN FORTY MINUTES, AVERAGING MORE 
THAN SIXTEEN WORDS A MINUTE WHILE COMPOSING. EVERY 
ONE OF THE 667 WORDS IS AS PLAIN AS PRINT. 





Photo-engraved sections of this 
Cz. ABREU ot wad ArrAL geography test by Miss Ellen 


Christian will be sent upon re- 


quest, When Miss Christian be- 
gun the practice of the Palmer 
Lo Method Writing, she was in the 
eighth grade, and when her ge- 
E ography test, above referred to, 
: was written, she was in the ninth 
f7LOL VU” Osu Wrronr-et- one 
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: speed, without physical 
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+ Method gives Physical 
Training in Writing, lead- 


ing to the highest attain- 


FIGURE THIS OUT able proficiency in Legi- 


If Miss Ellen Christian had written her geography test at the rate of four words ee a ee 
to a minute instead of at more than sixteen, the time required would have been 
166 instead of 40 minutes. What can this young girl do in-her busy high school The Palmer Method Plan 
course in 126 minutes? If 126 minutes were saved in one test in geography, how | ° teaching Practical Pen- 
many minutes do you think will be saved in all her written tests, before she | "Ship is a Demonstrated 
graduates in the high school course? Some may consider this an extreme case, | Success in the Public 
but actual schoolroom tests with thousands of pupils will prove that it is not | S¢hools of New York City, 
unusual. Boston, Lawrence, Mass., 

THE ONLY FAIR TEST of efficiency in penmanship is one in which pupils write a. wok Gee oeeates 
constantly thirty or more minutes at a speed ranging from fifteen to twenty sith om the Now Uitend 
words a minute in composition, and from eighteen to twenty-tive words a minute | © t - o _ H saat hime 
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Free Normal Training for Teachers 


EACHERS cannot teach successfully that which they do not know, and because teachers in elementary schools had never been given opportunities for 
| mastering practical writing, we established Normal Penmanship Departments in our different offices. Through these normal departments, we teach 
teachers progressively, step by step, how to demonstrate and teach successfully, muscular movement writing from the first to the eighth grade inclusive. 

The Course is Free to Teachers in whose classes the Palmer Method of Business Writing has been adopted. 

More than thirty thousand teachers in elementary schools have received training through these NORMAL PENMANSHIP DEPARTMENTS dur- 
ing the past school year. We are so completely organized that we are prepared to train an unlimited number of teachers during the coming school year, 
and there will be no failures where teachers follow our instructions faithfully. 

The following booklets will be mailed upon request: THE PALMER METHOD PLAN OF TEACHING PRACTICAL WRITING IN GRADED 
SCHOOLS, by A. N. Palmer; OBSERVATIONS ON THE TEACHING OF PENMANSHIP IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, by Dr. Clarence E. Meleney, Asso- 
ciate City Superintendent of Public Schools, New York City; MUSCULAR MOVEMENT IN ITS PRACTICAL APPLICATION, by Dr. Andrew W. Edson, 


Associate City Superintendent, New York City Public Schools; THE VALUE OF MUSCULAR MOVEMENT WRITING, by Joseph S. Taylor, District Superin- 
tendent of Schools, New York City. Address our nearest office. 


Ghe A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


32 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 32 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
100 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON PALMER BUILDING, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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THE “RIVERSIDE” SERIES 


THE RIVERSIDE READERS 
“A step forward in reading’’ 


Edited James H. Van Sickle, Superintendent of Schools, porngeets. 
Mass., and Wilhelanina Seegmiller, Director of Art in the Indianapolis Public 
Schools, assisted by Frances Jenkins, Supervisor of Elementary Grades, Deca- 
tur, Illinois. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 
232 volumes now issued; others in preparation. 
Prices, 15 cents, paper; 25 cents, linen, for each of 170 of these volumes. 


THE RIVERSIDE EDUCATIONAL MONOGRAPHS 


General Editor, Henry Suzzallo, Professor of the Philosophy of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


HAS RECENTLY ADOPTED 


THE COMMONPLACE BOOK 
by District Sup’t JOHN W. DAVIS, N. Y. City. 


A RECORD BOOK FOR PUPIL’S READING 
AND 








The latest important movement in School affairs is the 
development of 


Home and School Associations 


Dr. ELMER E. BROWN and DR. MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH 
have endorsed in Prefaces 


“HOME AND SCHOOL” 


By MRS. GRICE, as the suitable manual, telling how to form 
and conduct these Associations 


The price of this Book by mail, prepaid, is 45 cents 
Postage Stamps accepted 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, PuBLiISHERS 
124 N. Eighteenth St., PHILADELPHIA 





SIMPLIFY 


YOUR METHODS 
OF TEACHING SHORTHAND 





_“ BARNES’ BRIEF COURSE” reduces the study of the Benn Pitman and Graham systems to such sim- 
plicity that any person with a fair knowledge of the English language can easily learn shorthand, There are only 
twenty-two lessons in the book. but all the essentials are fully and clearly explained in a most interesting way, 
A dictation course (beginning with a complete business letter in the second lesson) furnishes “actual busi- 
ness” practice in connection with the mastery of the principles, Speed factors and reporting expedients are 
taught from the very first. Brief Course is full of valuable time-saving methods which are distinctively 
*‘Barnes,” It imparts the greatest amount of information in the briefest possible time, because it goes straight 
to the point and makes every minute count. . 

En by the large chain of Heald Schools of the Western Coast, the St. Joseph, Mo., High School, the 
State Normal of Indiana, Pa., the St. Francis Solanus College, Quincy, Ill., and by many other large, com- 


THE AMERICAN HISTORY LEAFLETS 
by HART & CHANNING 
(SEND FOR LIST OF 36 TITLES) 


PARKER P. SIMMONS 


3 EAST i4th STREET 


Correspondence requested 


New Geographies. 


First Book. By R. 8S. Tarr and F. M. McMurry. 
263 pages, maps and illustrations. Price $0.65, 
net. The Macmillan Co., New York, Chicago. 

Marked individuality is shown in the first 
eighty pages. This important subject is approach- 
ed by considering how food, clothing and shelter 
are obtained by the people of our own and other 
countries. In the next section comes some de- 
jightful talk, simple but scientific, upon the for- 
mation of soil. The contour of land, the work 
of water are skillfully handled. Since all this is 
for the use of man, the third section has some- 
thing to say about industries, commerce, govern- 
ment. Thus the child receives some basal no- 
tions which may be applied in studying the 
peculiarities of any one country. The questions 
found at the end of chapters require comparison 
and conclusions; the suggestions often require 
modeling, drawing, collecting. There are over 
three hundred maps, diagrams, illustrations. A 
great number, but each one is related to the text, 
enlarging and vitalizing its meaning. The full 
page halftones are beautiful. Appendix I is 
particularly helpful, as it offers a full and classi- 
fied list of reference books relating to the topics 
treated in this geography. 


Roof and Meadow. 


By Dallas L. Sharp. 159 pp., illustrated. The 
Century Co., New York. 

The first half of the title does not lead the 
imagination far into the open; still much de- 
pends upon the observer. “The windows of a 
roost five flights up look out over roofs of slate, 
painted tin and tarry pebbles, into a chimney- 
fenced plot of sky.” An unpromising outlook, one 
would say. Yet here were seen nighthawks flit- 
ting through the smoky dusk, the ever-present 
English sparrow, the infrequent woodpecker in 
spring and fall, the mysterious migrations of 
ducks and geese in the wide reach of sky above 
the roof. Water is plainly loved, as it is noted 
that three, sometimes four, tiny patches of the 
harbor could be seen from this perch. The salty 
spray-laden breath of the low-lying great salt 


marshes, the coming-in of the tide, give keen 
pleasure, while “the snow-white, stirless mist 
filling the valley, conforming to every bend and 
stretch of Raccoon Creek” lends a singular charm 


to a day spent in boating. Frequent mention of 
the effects of light upon sky and sea, upon reeds, 
sedges, grasses, disclose a nice sense of color. 
Somewhere, somehow, the author has acquired 
the two virtues he calls very essential; the ability 
to keep still and to stand still. So from roof and 
meadow he has. been able to see, watch, study 
birds and buds, has had a whimsically amusing 
bout with a woodchuck, a stirring one with a 


mercial, public, private, and Catholic schools, 
“Our class has been organized a little more than two months, and today wrote accurately 85 words 


e 
minute. How is that for only one recitation a day, and the students carrying three other heavy subjects?” 
Central High School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


epee Teachers : Send for a free paper-bound copy of Brief Course, and learn more about this 


whether the Benn Pitman or the Graham system is desired 
Barnes’ Tyeawriiag Instructors. Preferred by St. Louis, Providence, Sheboygan, Atlanta, and 
other High Schools, Twelve editions. Copy sent on approval to teachers seeking the best. Specify machine, 
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black snake—the dragon of the swale. To him 
that hath eyes and ears, much shall be given. 
Two Latin Plays. 

For high schools. By Susan Paxson, Omaha, 
Neb., high school. 39 pages. Price, $0.45. Ginn 
& Co., New York, Boston, Chicago. 

Not a-very ambitious, but a very useful at- 
tempt to popularize the Latin tongue among stu- 
dents, has been successfully accomplished by 
Miss Paxson, of the Omaha high school. The two 
plays are not too difficult, and will certainly give 
encouragement in speaking Latin to those who 
produce them. The plays have also a certain 
classic value in that they are illustrative of the 
customs of the time of Caesar. 


How to Make Home and City Beautiful. 

By H. D. Hemenway. Cloth,-octavo, 104 pages. 
Price, $1. Published by the author at North- 
ampton, Mass. 

This extremely practical book has been pre- 
pared with a view of furnishing inspiration and 
practical help to those who want to make their 
home grounds attractive and their city a more 
beautiful, cleaner and healthier place in which to 
live. While the book is written for the general 
reader it will appeal with greater force to teach- 
ers: and others interested in school gardening 
than any other class of people. The first ten 
chapters give very complete and clear instruc- 
tions for establishing home and school vegetable 
gardens. The language is so simple and clear 
that any energetic boy or girl cannot fail mak- 
ing a success of a garden by simply following the 
directions. The second part of the book takes 
up home beautification and gives a number of 
simple schemes for landscape gardening that may 
be applied to small home grounds. 


A Short History of the American People. 

By Edna Henry Lee Turpin. 462 pages. Price, 
$0.90. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

Miss Turpin’s history appears to be impartial 
and unprejudiced. Being a “short” history, no 
great detail can be given of any event, but the 
narrative throughout is clear, spirited and read- 
able. Dr. 8. C. Mitchell, president of the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, says in his introduc- 
tion: “This volume is not a series of detached 
dates and incidents, however picturesque and 
pleasingly told. The process of growth is 
brought out in every paragraph in such a way 
as to make the sequence of events illumining. 
By Such treatment the reader is enabled to con- 
tract the historical habit.” The work is enriched 
with many fine cuts and large readable type, and 
has an index and topics for study. 


Pinocchio in Africa. 
Translated from Italian by Angelo Patri, 16mo, 
cloth, 152 pages; $0.40. Ginn & Co., Boston. 


The Arthur J. Barnes Pub. Co., 2201 Locust Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The Wizard of Oz has, in a certain way, a 
rival in the adventures of the marionette Pin- 
occhio. In this volume, Cherubini’s little hero 
meets with many startling adventures in Africa. 
The amusing illustrations of the original are 
fully equalled in the present English edition, and 
the whimsical absurdities which delight Italian 
children have been reproduced as closely as a 


translation will permit, for the benefit of young 
America. 


The Training of 

Schools. 

By John F. Brown. 325 pages. Price, $1.25, 
net. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

This book is the result of a long and intensive 
study of the standards and institutions which ex- 
ist in Germany at the present time for the train- 





Teachers for Secondary 


ing of teachers in secondary schools. The author © 


discusses at length the certification of teachers in 
higher Prussian schools, university courses of 
study in education, the standing and spirit of 
teachers and the general merits of the entire 
scheme. In the second section a plan is pre- 
sented for adapting the most effective German 
methods to our American conditions. Mr. Brown 
would require, in brief, a five-year course of 
combined academic and professional study in 
which two or three branches are taken up with 
a view of teaching them effectively. Such other 
subjects as would give a broad outlook upon life 
and upon other departments of knowledge, and 
an elementary study of the history and principles 
of education and psychology are to be a part of 
the course. Finally he would add a year of 
graduate work, divided between teaching and 
professional study under expert supervision, and 
leading to a life’s certificate for high school 
teaching. A valuable appendix closes the book 
with a brief summary of teachers’ training sys- 
tems in European countries outside of Germany. 
Childe Harold. 

Fourth Canto and other poems. 
E. Coblentz, Milwaukee. Cloth, 138 pages, 25 
cents. .Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 

This latest addition to the Longmans’ English 
Classics contains the “Prisoner of Chillon,” “Ma- 
zeppa” and “On This Day I Complete My Thirty- 
sixth Year.” The text is that of the Murray edi- 
tion, generally accepted as the standard. The 
editorial material consists of a biographical 
sketch, a brief bibliography, a chronological table 
and very complete notes. The last mentioned are 
full of references and allusions to other authors 
and require for intelligent study considerable 
library work on the part of the student. 


Modern Masterpieces of Short Prose Fiction. 
By Alice V. Waite and Edith M. Taylor. 408 
pages. D. Appleton & Co., New York, Chicago. 


Edited by H. 


In collating Modern Masterpieces of Short 
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teaching of elementary American history. 
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TEXTBOOK NEWS. 


The South Carolina state board of education 
has completed the list of books to be used during 
the next five years by the adoption of Setzler’s 
English syntax, Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin gram- 
mar and Myers’ Medieval and Modern history. 

The B. F. Johnson Publishing Company has re- 
fused to accept the adoption of its Graded Class- 
ics readers for the schools of South Carolina be- 
cause of an objectionable exchange clause which 
has been inserted in the contracts by the text- 
book commission. 

Hannibal, Mo., adopted Slaught & Lennes’ plane 
geometry. 

Lawrence, Mass. Adopted Foundation Lessons 
in English (Sanborn) ; Nichols’ arithmetic (John- 
son-Blagden) ; Woodburn & Moran’s United States 
history (Longmans). 

Ansonia, Conn. The school board has adopted 
the Aldine primer and first reader (Beatty’s) 
and Cranson’s Dictation Exercises. 

Barnes’ Brief Course in Graham Shorthand has 
been adopted by the Lynn, Mass., public schools. 

Canton, Ill. Adopted Southworth-Stone arith- 
metic (Sanborn) and Robbins and Rowe’s Eng- 
lish. 

The Detroit board of education will in the fu- 
ture buy all books used in the high schools and 
will sell them to the students at cost. The profits 
of jobbers and dealers will thus be saved. 

St. Louis, Mo. The school board has recently 
adopted Bacon’s Im Vaterland (Allyn); Newell’s 
chemistry (Heath); Ashley’s American Govern- 
ment (Macmillan). 

The St. Louis school board has recently re- 
adopted Johnston’s twelve-inch terrestial globe, 
Johnston’s political maps (A. J. Nystrom & Co.) 
and Rand-MeNally’s physical maps. 

The St. Paul, Minn., school board has won in 
its fight with the American Book Co., in the mat- 
ter of the change in geography textbooks made 
last January. The state supreme court, in a de- 
cision written by Justice Geo. L. Bunn, July 22, 
affirmed the decision made some months previous- 
ly by the district court. 

It is held that the statutes governing the ac- 
tions of trustees of common and independent 
school districts of Minnesota do not apply to 
the St. Paul board of school inspectors, the state 
law being inconsistent with the provisions of the 
city charter. The St. Paul school board is there- 


fore not bound in its action by the state law pro- 
viding that textbooks be adopted for a period of 
not less than three nor more than five years. The 
Supreme court holds that the resolution of the 
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In the New York State 
Examination held on 
March 31, April 1 and 2, 
1911, for ‘Supreme Court 
Stenographer, Mr. Nathan 
Behrin again came out 
first on “the list with a 
standing of 9.90 per cent. 
Some of the most expert 
writers in the country en- 
tered in this examination 
which was generally ad- 
mitted to be the most 
severe test ever given by 
the State Commission. - 
1908 Mr. Behrin was No.1 
on the list of Court Steno- 
graphers for the City of 
New York, and in 1910-11 
he was again No. 1 with 
100 per cent. for the 
same position. 

Mr. Behrin is 24 years 
of age, and a writer of 
the Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand, having 
learned the system 
from “Course in Isaac 
Pitman Shorthand” in 
the DeWitt Clinton 
High School, New York 
City. 
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board adopting textbooks, passed February 14, 
1910, does not prevent the board from legally 
making a change from textbooks adopted at any 
time such a- change was deemed for the best in- 
terests of the schools. 

The action against the city as an independent 
school district. was brought by Baldwin Schroeder, 
a taxpayer, who sought to enjoin the city from 
throwing out Redway’s geography, and adopting 
in its place Tarr and MeMurry’s geography. 

Schroeder’s attorneys also raised the point that 


- the change was illegal because the board had 


failed to report it to the common council. The 
court holds that this is not necessary, as in 
purely administrative matters the board is inde- 
pendent. 

Worcester, Mass. The following books have 
been adopted as supplementary reading: Carroll 
& Brooks’ readers (Appleton); Baumbach’s Das 
Habichtsfraeulein (Holt) ; Agriculture for Begin- 
ners. Burkitt. Stevens & Hill (Ginn); Bacon’s 
Im Vaterland (Allyn-Bacon). 

Harrisburg, Pa. The school board has recently 
adopted New Education readers, supplementary 
(A. B. C.) ; Bacon’s German grammar and French 
course (Allyn & Bacon); Breckenridge’s Shop 
Problems; Sym’s French reader (A. B. C.); 
Brooks’ English composition (A. B. C.) ; Moody, 
Lovett & Boynton's English and American litera- 
ture (Scribner). 

Freeport, Ill. Adopted Long’s English litera- 
ture, Gulick’s physiologies and Aldine second 
reader. 

“English for Italians” is the title of a new work 
by Edith Waller, just published by Wm. R. Jen- 
kins Company, New York. The book will be of 
particular interest to teachers of evening classes 
for foreigners because of the general adaptability 
of the material and method. 

Bloomington, Ill. The Palmer system of pen- 
manship has been introduced in the _ public 
schools. 

“A Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,” by 
Charles E. Smith, published by Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, has been officially adopted by the New 
Haven high schools. 

Worcester, Mass. The school committee has 
recently placed Dodge’s, Tarr & McMurry’s and 
Redway’s geographies on the book list. Teachers 
may select any book they prefer. 

Reading, Pa. The school board has adopted 
Hawkes’ advanced algebra (Ginn) ; Frank’s gram- 
mar for high schools (Longmans-Green) ; Colton’s 
physiology (Heath); Brownlee’s chemistry 
(Allyn & Bacon); Knapp’s Virgil (Scott-Fores- 
man); Johnston’s Cicero (Scott-Foresman) ; 
Hale’s Latin composition (Atkinson). 

The legislature of Wisconsin has taken steps to 
have textbook business of the school authorities 
investigated. It is particularly desired to make 
comparisons in the cost of books in the various 
states, to probe the influence of book publishers 
in book adoptions and to suggest legislation for 
remedying evils which may be proven to exist. 
The appointment of the investigating committee 








Time Saving Methods in 
Shorthand 


bute solely to Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 
not always been a follower of Isaac Pitman Short- 
hand, for there was a time when I took up the 
study of Pernin light-line and connective vowel 
shorthand; but after three months’ faithful study 
and practice | was convinced that, for simplicity, ease of 
execution, brevity and legibility, light-line shorthand could 
never compare with the Isaac Pitman Shorthand. My 
work has been mainly confined to the reporting 
of the trials of delinquent policemen at Police 
Headquarters. 
a very informal manner, oftentimes degenerating 
into the hurling of abusive epithets by the one 
side and vigorous denials and assertions by the 
other. 
possibly be had and is indisputable proof of 
the marvelous legibility of the Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand.’’— Nathan Behrin. 


Write for particulars of a free correspondence course for teachers 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 West 45th Street, NEW YORK 


“‘Whatever success I have attained I attri- 
I have 
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is the result of an agitation for state textbook 


uniformity. The bill introduced was defeated by 
a close margin. 
Lowell, Mass. The school committee has 


adopted, ‘for high school use, Williams & Rogers’ 
Commercial arithmetic. Morey’s arithmetic has 
been added to the authorized list of elementary 
texts. 

Springfield, Ill. The Ettelson law, providing a 
fixed price for certain textbooks to be used in the 
public schools of Illinois has been declared un- 
constitutional by the Supreme court The court 
held the law valid in all respects, except the one 
which provides that bids for furnishing books 
shall be advertised in one or more newspapers of 
general circulation published in the district 
where the books are to be used. The Supreme 
court held that this was unconstitutional, as there 
are many districts in the state in which no news- 
paper of general circulation was published. 

The case was brought by Paul E. Palzin, a tax- 
payer, in the Circuit court of Cook county to re- 
strain the board of education of Chicago and 
Rand, McNally & Co., from entering into a con- 
tract for Rand, McNally & Co., to furnish the city 
of Chicago with books in violation of the provi- 
sions of the law. 

Rand, McNally & Co. asserted that it was im- 
possible for them to furnish the books at the 
prices named in the law and that the law was 
unreasonable in its classification. The Circuit 
court of Cook county held in favor of the de- 
fendants. The Supreme court affirms this judg- 
ment. Judge Carter dissented, holding that the 
decision of the majority of the court was unrea- 
sonable, as in many districts no newspapers were 
published. 

Pierre, S. D. The following books have been 
selected for the South Dakota Teachers’ Reading 
Circle in 1911-12: 

Professional: Advanced Division—Scott’s So- 
cial Education (Ginn); Elementary Division— 
Briggs & Coffman's Reading in Public Schools 
(Row-Peterson ). 

Cultural: Chubb’s Stories of Authors (Sturgis 
& Walton). 

General Reading: Wm. Hawley Smith's Evo- 
lution of Dedd (Rand-MeNally).° 

The Colorado Teachers’ Reading Circle has se- 
lected for the year 1911-12, Ellwood’s Sociology 
and Johnson’s What to Do at Recess. 

Richmond, Va. The Virginia state board of 
education has adopted the recent historical work 
of the late Beverley B. Munford, entitled “Virgin- 
ia’s Attitude Toward Slavery and Secession,” as a 
textbook in first grade high schools. 

The Victor Phonograph is now in use in the 
schools of Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St..Paul, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, Des Moines, Cedar Rapids, 
Grand Rapids, Greeley, Colo.; Lewiston, Idaho; 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Atlanta, Ga.; Washington, D. C.; 

Houston, Tex., and others. Normal Schools and 
Colleges—Whitewater, Oshkosh, Milwaukee, in 
Wisconsin; Cedar Falls, Iowa; Emporia, Kans. ; 
Clark University, University of Illinois, etc., are 
using them in courses of Musical Appreciation. 
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struction.— Wallace v. Independent School Dist. of Education of West New York, N. J. an 
of Milford, Dickinson Co., Ia. Where a director under voidable contract with Boa 

The Iowa school law of 1907 (Supp. Code the school district to perform services for it Sur 
1907, sec. 2794), providing for the establish- fulfills his part of the contract, and the dis- A 

ment of independent districts is constitutional trict accepts and retains the benefits therefrom, er, 
though no notice of the filing of the petition it will be liable to make just compensation Bal 

or of the action of the board of directors is nec- therefor, although the director cannot enforce dit 

essary thereunder.—Wallace v. Independent the contract.—Smith v. Dandridge, Ark. : cha 

School Dist. of Milford, Dickinson Co, Ia. No valid lien can arise in favor of material- her 

The decision of arbitrators appointed pur- le" °F mechanics - RGMne - school building ~~ 

School Lands and Funds. suant to the Missouri revised statutes of 1809 belonging to a municipal corporation and used Ro 

The North Carolina constitution (art. 9, sec. (ese. V4), puevidling that each arblisators with for a public purpose.—Aetna Indemnity Co. v. ! 

2) providing that the children of the white race 4), county school commissioner shall decide Town of Comer, Ga. _ 
and the children of the colored race shall be dinon.6 proposed change in 0 school district is School Taxation. apy 
taught in separate schools, but that there shall |), epee to colinteval attack when the record of The retention for the Teachers’ Retirement Md 
be no discrimination in favor of either race is the proceeding shows the necessary jurisdiction- Fund of the percentages of salaries of persons 4 
mandatory, so that an act requiring funds to al facts.—School Dist. No. 58 of Pike County holding positions under the school law author- of 
be raised within a school district to be applied | Channel Mo line ae "ized by New Jersey acts of 1907 (p. 371, sec. cla 
exclusively to the white schools and limiting "Where the wun of such arbitrators and the 719) is not an exercise of the taxing power the 
on feeees to The white os county school commissioner recites that in their f the state.—Allen v. Board of Education of a! 
would be unconstitutional.—Bonitz v. Trustees. . Passaic. N. J. Rep. aft 
; ae ae judgment the change is necessary, and not for , I 

of Ahoskie School Dist., N. C. the acquisition of territory, such recitals are Where a college changed its location, and of- wo 
A high school is “established” within the oindhiaiiten a oiienein’ iain the oma a. fered its buildings for sale, and let them for a an 
Kansas laws of 1909 (c. 210), providing that in ‘an don cis ae ros aived ti ce a ion notsinal rental, they ceased to be <sed fee ole pel 
counties in which high schools have been estab- tribunal —School Dist. No. 58 of Pike County cational purposes, and were not exempt from 19¢ 
lished and maintained for one year under the s Chappel Mo Pt ice ” taxation under the constitution, exempting bra 
provision of Barnes high school law, by a ma- eee property used for educational purposes.—Board ele 
jority of the votes cast on such proposition, such Contracts and Liabilities. of Trustees of Centenary College v. Hubbs, La. cla 
act, as amended, shall be in force and effect, As a general rule it is unlawful for a direc- Mention of the levy of a three-mill school am 
when such high school is brought up to the tor to make a contract with the school district tax in the budget of a parish is requisite and scl 
standard and meéts the requirements prescribed in which he has a personal interest. The con- jf a school tax is adopted after the original for 
in the Barnes high school law, though the school tract is not in itself tainted with moral turpi- budget has been published, a supplemental bud- cn: 
was in existence when such law took effect; the tude, and is not absolutely void, but void- get should be adopted showing the additional Be 
word “establish” meaning to conform or ascer- able—Smith v. Dandridge, Ark. amount required.—Howeott v. Smart, La. Su 

tain, fix or settle—Armstrong v. George, Kan. Under the New Jersey laws of 1903 (2d Sp. Teachers and Principals. 

School Districts. Sess., p. 34, sec. 89), a contract for heating ap- An agreement of a branch principal in the ths 

The Iowa school law (Supp. Code 1907, sec. paratus in a schoolhouse can be entered into publie schools not to claim any increased com- _ 
2794a), providing for the establishment of in- by a board of education only when passed upon pensation, if allowed to remain in charge of ay 
dependent districts, is not unconstitutional be- by the board at a regular meeting, and it can- a school after an increase in its classes entit- a 
cause no appeal is allowed to the county super- _not delegate this duty to its president and clerk. ling her to an increase in compensation, is not scl 
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an agreement against public policy—Brown v. 
Board of Education of New York City, N. Y. 
Sup. 

An appointment of one as probationary teach- 
er, made without nomination as required by the 
Baltimore City Code (sees. 99, 101), upon con- 
ditions subjecting her to dismissal without 
charges preferred as required by the Code if 
her work during the probationary period is 
deemed unsatisfactory, is void.—Semmes _v. 
Rowland, Md. 

A compliance with all the substantial re- 
quirements of the statute is essential to a valid 
appointment of a teacher.—Semmes v. Rowland, 
Md. 

The plaintiff was a branch principal in charge 
of a public school in which the number of 
classes was increased to more than twelve, and 
the plaintiff voluntarily agreed in writing that 
if allowed to remain in charge of the school 
after the increase in the number of classes, she 
would accept the salary she was then receiving 
and would make no claim for increase of com- 
pensation. Greater New York Charter (Laws 
1901 c. 466, sec. 1091) provides that no female 
branch principal or female principal of an 
elementary school having not less than twelve 
classes shall receive less than $2,500 per 
annum after ten years of service in said 
schools. Held, that the plaintiff's action 
for the increased compensation provided by the 
charter was barred by the agreement.—Brown v. 
Board of Education of New York City, N. Y. 
Sup. 

Under Greater New York Charter, providing 
that no female branch principal or female prin- 
cipal of an elementary school having not less 
than twelve classes shall receive less than $2,- 
500 per annum after ten years of service in said 
schools, a female branch principal, who has 
served ten years, is entitled to the minimum 
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salary, independently of the number of classes 
in her school.—Brown v. Board of Education of 
New York City, N. Y. Sup. 

The New Jersey laws of 1907 (p. 374, sec. 221, 
par. 4), providing that any person appointed 
as a school teacher on or after January 1, 1908, 
shall become a member of the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Fund by virtue of such appointment, be- 
came a part of the contract entered into by a 
person accepting after such date any position 
designated in the act (an act to establish a thor- 
ough and efficient system of free public schools), 
by the mere fact of acceptance, and authorizes 
the deduction and retention for the Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund of the percentage prescribed 
by the act from the state salary of the incum- 
bent of such position under section 119, au- 
thorizing deduction from the monthly salaries 
of members of the fund of certain amounts.— 
Allen vy. Board of Education of Passaic, N. J. 
Sup. 

The title of the New Jersey School Law of 
1903 (P. L. 1903, 2d Sp. Sess., p. 5), “An 
act to establish a thorough and efficient system 
of free schools and to provide for the main- 
tenance and management thereof,” expresses a 
single object, and the creation thereby of the 
“Board of Trustees of Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund” is germane to and one of the products of 
the act.—Allen v. Board of Education of City 
of Passaic, N. J. Sup. 

Deductions from the monthly salaries of per- 
sons holding positions under the school law 
authorized to form the Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund, do not constitute the taking of property 
without due process of law; the salary to be 
paid being the net amount, and not the gross 
amounts, in computing such deduction.—Allen 
v. Board of Education of City of Passaic, N. J. 
Sup. 


LEGAL NOTES. 

Olympia, Wash. In an official opinion to the 
state bureau of inspection, Assistant Attorney 
General Lyle has held that school directors in 
the state of Washington have no authority in 
law for expending school funds of any sort for 
commencement exercises. 

In many of the school districts a custom has 
grown up of renting public halls, making expen- 
ditures for decorations, music and, in instances, 
for speakers on graduation occasions, Mr. Lyle 
says that this is an absolutely unwarranted and 
illegal expenditure from school funds and that 
any school directors who pay out public money 
for such purposes are liable to criminal prosecu- 
tion as well as civil. 

Topeka, Kans. Every township in the state 
of Kansas is permitted to establish and main- 
tain a high school under the provision of a law 
recently enacted. 

Upon a petition signed by at least one-third 
of the qualified voters of any township being 
presented to the board of any township which 
has no town or city within its borders, the 
township board is required by the new law to 
call a special election to decide the question of 
locating and establishing a township high 
school and the voting of bonds for it. 

The county superintendent shall have super- 
vision of the township high school the same as 
he has of other district schools in the county, 
and such high schools must maintain a course 
up to the standard prescribed by the state board 
of education. Pupils residing in a district hav- 
ing a township high school shall be admitted 
free to such high school, while pupils may also 
be admitted from other townships, providing 
the high school can accommodate them, upon 
the payment of fees. Townships are permitted 
to make a four mill levy for the support of 
their high schools. 
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LANDSCAPE GARDENING EMPLOYED 
ON GROUNDS OF KEWANEE (ILL.) 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

A representative of the C. B. & Q. Ry., speak- 
ing before the Commercial club, of Kewanee, 
Ill., remarked that one of the most effective 
ways to boom a city was to make it a place 
where people would want to make a home and 
live. He proceeded to show in detail that this 
was equally as important as to secure a great 
number of factories and business institutions. 
It occurred to those who had to do with the 
management of the Kewanee public schools that 
sothe very plain’ grounds could be made object 
lessons for the town, inasmuch as no parks of 
consequence were in evidence, and only the 
better class of residence properties had mani- 
fested much interest in beautifying the lawns 

about the homes. 

The first efforts came from the schools, by 
way of money from entertainments, invested in 
such annuals and perennials as their limited 
funds could afford. The result was not wholly 
flattering at first. The janitors did not under- 
stand gardening, and, furthermore were not, in 
some cases, sympathetic with the movement be- 
cause of the added labor. Many of the gera- 
niums purchased were frozen during the vaca- 
tions in winter, and probably half of the shrubs 
perished from improper planting and lack of 
water the first season. It was not understood 
that a shrub should be cultivated as carefully 
as a hill of corn. Every single evergreen— 
probably twenty in all—died. 

The second year more funds were raised by en- 
tertainments in the schools and every cent was 
invested in hardy, flowering shrubs and hedges. 
These received much better cultivation and 
much larger per cent of the plants lived. It 
was plain, however, that the arrangement was 
not good, and it was decided to have a land- 
scape gardener called in to direct the planting 
this year. The board of education was by this 
time impressed by the improvement in the 
lawns and the general appearance of the school 
grounds, and quickly decided to take over the 
expense of the planting, if a landscape gar- 
dener supervised the work and instructed the 
janitors in the care and cultivation. Five hun- 
dred dollars was appropriated for the beautify- 
ing of four of the grounds and the services 
of Mr. W. A. Brandt, a landscape gardener 
from the University of Illinois, were secured. 

Notwithstanding that the present summer has 
been the driest season in years, the janitors 
have to a man become so deeply interested in 
the work that not a half-dozen of the shrubs 
have been lost. 

The shrubs were planted in beds about the 
outer edges of the grounds and close in about 
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the buildings, leaving the playground space 
practically unobstructed. Beds were dug and 
the soil as carefully prepared and fertilized as 
for garden vegetables. The beds were soaked 
with water about every four days and the top 
soil was kept loose as practiced in dry farming 
to conserve the moisture. 

The results have been gratifying from every 
point of view. The attitude of the janitors has 
changed from indifference to interest, and citi- 
zens and children have expressed approval em- 
phatically. 

Dr. Heaps, the president of the board, says 
he is more than pleased with the undertaking 
and that more appropriations will be forthcom- 
ing until all the grounds are completed. 


AMONG SCHOOL BOARDS. 

Bay City, Mich. The school board is consid- 
ering the purchase of a coal testing outfit with 
which it is proposed to measure the heating ca- 
pacity of all fuel purchased. The apparatus is 
to be installed in the laboratory of the Eastern 
high school and is to be operated by the in- 
structor and the class. 

Grafton, N. D. The school board and the 
city council have joined in the equipment of a 
playground for the children of the public 
schools. A trained director has been employed 
by the two bodies to supervise the playground 
during the summer vacation and throughout 
the school year. 

Somerville, Mass. The school board is con- 
sidering a revision of its committee organiza- 
tion. The following sub-committees are pro- 
posed: “1, Committee on school accommoda- 
tions, to have the duties now performed by the 
committees on additional school accommoda- 
tions and repairs. 

“2. Finance, to have the duties now per- 
formed by the committees on finance, salaries 
and supplies. 

“3. Textbooks and courses of studies, to have 
the duties now performed by the music com- 
mittee. 

“4. Playgrounds, to have the duties now per- 
formed by the committees on vacation schools 
and playgrounds, medical inspection and hy- 
giene. 

High schools, to have the duties now per- 
formed by the committee on private schools. 

“6. Industrial education committee, to have 
the duties now performed by the evening 
schools. 

. Rules.” 

The New York, N. Y., board of education, 
contrary to the policy of many boards through- 
out the country, has gone on record as opposed 
to any legislation designed to prohibit pupils 
in public schools from belonging to secret so- 
cieties or fraternities. A resolution was adopt- 
ed opposing a bill to this end now pending in 
the legislature. The board took the stand that 
it has no more right to bar fraternities than 
it has to regulate other liberties. 

The public schools at Lockport, N. Y., are 
to go back to the slant system of penmanship, 
as it is claimed that the vertical system is a 
failure in business. 
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In a communication to the Buffalo board of 
aldermen regarding a proposal of buying addi- 
tional land for one of the city schools, which 
is overcrowded, Supt. Emerson, of the depart- 
ment of public instruction, opposes the plan, 
saying: “Expert authority is against schools 
of excessive size. I believe it should be the 
accepted policy of the city not to assemble more 
than 2,000 children in any building or con- 
tiguous group of buildings. To be sure, New 
York City has some school buildings four or 
five stories in height and accommodating 4,000 
or 5,000 children, but the conditions are very 
different in Buffalo. Manhattan Island is 
solidly built up and land is very costly, while 
Buffalo is scattered over a large area and there 
is plenty of available and comparatively inex- 
pensive land.” 

Tacoma, Wash. Secretary Alfred Lister, of 
the board of education, estimates that a sav- 
ing of $18,000 in interest will be made by with- 
holding the sale of $400,000 worth of bonds re- 
cently voted until the money is actually needed 
for building operations. Of an issue of $690,- 
000 only $290,000 have been sold and the bal- 
ance will be held until next spring as needed. 

A comprehensive campaign for improving the 
sanitary condition of the schoolhouse basements 
has been begun in Louisville, Ky. The win- 
dows in basements will be enlarged, wherever 
possible, and a general cleaning up will be 
ordered. Where the natural lighting cannot 
be improved, electric lamps will be introduced. 

The Chicago board of education has defined 
the term “secret society :” 

“A secret society is a society whose name, 
constitution, by-laws, ritual, initiation, mem- 
bership, qualification for membership, insignia 
of membership, meetings, activities are, or any 
one of which is, secret or within the knowledge 
of the members only or intended to be so.” 

Bowling Green, O. The school board has in- 
creased the tuition for non-resident pupils of 
the high school to $380 per year, and of the 
elementary grades to $18. In determining the 
raise, the board studied the rates charged in 
neighboring cities and compiled an interesting 
table showing some wide variations in tuition. 
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Washington, D. C. Captain James F. 
Oyster has been elected president of the dis- 
trict board of education for a third term. 


Paterson, N. a. 


of edueation has 


The New Jersey state board 
recently upheld the school 
to pay the teachers’ salaries 
installments. The state board held 
teachers suffered no reduc- 


hoard in its rule 
in twelve 
that so long as the 
tion thereby it was within the discretion of the 
monthly rather than 
teachers have engaged 
matter into the 


board to pay in twelve 

ten installments. The 

an attorney to carry the 
urts, 

The school board of Minneapolis is consider- 
ing favorably the erection of an administra- 
tion building to house the offices of the super- 
intendent and his assistants, of the secretary 
and of the superintendent of buildings. The 
structure is to be connected with the Central 
high school. 
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The school committee of Salem, Mass., has 
increased the tuition charged non-resident 
students of the high school to $75, approxi- 
mately the cost to the city. 

Pontiac, Mich. The school board has re- 
cently passed resolutions that the fraternities 
and sororities be banished from the local high 
school. A law enacted by the last legislature 
will be enforced to the letter. 

Findlay, O. Musie and drawing have been 
eliminated from the 
graded schools. 

Kansas City, Mo. Nearly 550 children have 
been enrolled in the summer manual training 
and domestie 


course of study in the 


science courses conducted for a 
term of six weeks in the public schools. 

The California state board of education has 
stricken from its rules a clause under which 
satis- 
for absence Hereto- 
fore, in all schools, teachers could refuse to 


accept aS an excuse a 


teachers formerly were enabled to require 
factory cause from class. 
request of the 
could 
for a pupil’s absence, 


mere 


parent to excuse. The teacher force 


some reason or cause 
and failing to get it from a parent, 
could be deducted from the child’s record. The 
new rule 


to the elementary schools. 


credits 


applies to high schools, as well as 
Now the mere fact 
that a parent sends a request to a teacher to 
makes it mandatory for the 
teacher to excuse him. 

N. Y. The board of education and 
administration are 


excuse the pupil, 


Syracuse, 
the city joining forces in 
a movement for increasing the playground fa- 
cilities of the city. Enlarged grounds are to 
be provided shortly for five school buildings 
and others are proposed as soon as funds can 
be secured. 


San Francisco, Cal. To prevent “joy riding” 


on the part of employes of the school depart- 
ment, the board has adopted a rule that the 
automobiles belonging to the schools be used 
only for official business and that on no account 
must they be taken outside the city limits. 

The Joplin, Mo., board of education has re- 
cently adopted resolutions requiring 

That written examinations shall apply to all 
pupils regardless of class standing and that, in 
the high school, the minimum examination 
grade for passing shall be 60. The average 
grade necessary to pass any branch remains at 
70, and the average of 
any pupil at 75. 

Another regulation requires that in the future 
forty credits shall be required for graduation 
from the high school, of which four shall be 
earned in spelling. Vocal music, public speak- 
ing, writing and spelling are considered 
minor subjects requiring nine months’ study 
for one point or credit. In effect the rule will 
give every graduate of the high school four full 
years of spelling in some form. 

Lorain, O. Rule 
board matter dis- 
tributed among pupils in the public schools be 
submitted to the 
proval. 


all branches pursued by 


to be 


recently passed by the school 
requires that all printed 


textbook committee for ap- 
Temperance literature circulated in the 
schools in the spring has been found to contain 
erroneous and objectionable material and the 
board desired to prevent similar occurrences. 

Racine, Wis. After a year’s experience the 
school board has decided to gradually diseon- 
tinue the plan of renting textbooks to students 
of the high school. It has been found that 
books wear so fast that one-half the list price 
of the same must be charged as rental fee. At 
the suggestion of the textbook committee books 
will be sold to students at the wholesale cost 
price as the present supply is depleted. 
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Mr. Soper Elected. 

President Francis A. Soper of the Baltimore 
City College has been elected superintendent of 
schools to succeed James H. Van Sickle. Mr. 
Soper in accepting the position will have the 
difficult task of bringing order out of a chaos 
which has resulted from several years of war- 
fare between the school board, the teaching 
corps and the late superintendent. It is stated 
by prominent Baltimorians that Mr. Soper is 
well qualified to attempt this difficult work. 

Mr. Soper was born in Baltimore county in 
1849 and received his education at the Mary- 
land Agricultural College. Upon graduation 
in 1874 he became professor of mathematics in 
his Alma Mater. 

He was for a time principal of Grammar 
School No. 12 Baltimore and later held a 
professorship in the city college. Since 1890 
he has been president of the institution, which 
has had remarkable growth in prestige and 
usefulness during his term of office. 


— ———> — 





To Standardize Certificates. 

A conference of the state superintendents of 
publie instruction of all the states in the union 
has been called for October 18, 19 and 20 at 
Topeka, Kans., for the purpose of establishing 
reciprocal relations and adopting a 
standard for life teaching certificates. 

It was decided at the meeting of the National 
Education Association, held at San Francisco 
in July, to hold the conference in Topeka this 
year. The first meeting of the kind was at Lin- 


common 


coln two years ago. Last year’s meeting was 
held at Salt Lake City. This year’s call has 
been extended to every superintendent in the 
United States. At this time eight states have 
reciprocity relations with regard to life certifi- 
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Ycu can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when 


it is sharp. 


When it is not—and lead dulls it very quickly—it will 


break the lead. 


Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act 


just the same. 
That is one reason for the failure of many machines 
They are not practical. 


We claim that ours is practical and would like to have 


you try them 


Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular, 
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cates. They are Iowa, Nebraska, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Kansas, South Dakota and Vir- 
ginia, though there are others which have limit- 
ed reciprocal relations. Educators in the mid- 
dle west have been urging a common standard 
for a long time. 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Mr. C. E. Evans, general agent of the “Con- 
ference for Education in Texas,” has resigned 
to become president of the Southwestern Texas 
Normal School. Mr. Evans has been succeeded 
by Mr. R. Lee Clark of Anson, Tex., one of 
the best-known of the younger schoolmen of 
the state. -Mr. Clark has had wide experience 
as an instructor and superintendent and should 
achieve a brilliant suecess with the 
ence.” 

Allianee, O. The school board has established 
a pedagogical library in the office of the super- 
intendent of schools. 

Waterloo, Ia. Supt. A. W. Chamberlain has 
been re-elected at a salary of $2,700 per year. 

George E. Myers, for several years principal 
of the manual training high school at Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been elected president of the 
Kansas State Normal School at Pittsburg, 
Kans. Mr. Myers is a Kansan by long resi- 
dence. His salary will be $3,500 per year. 

After eleven years of service Dr. Geo. W. 
Twitmyer has been re-elected unanimously as 
superintendent of the Wilmington schools. His 
salary has been increased $500. He is also pres- 
ident of the State Board of Education. 

Somerville, Mass. The members of the 
school board recently decided to increase the 
salary of Charles 8S. Clarke, superintendent of 
schools, from $3,000 to $3,500, to go into effect 
in September. He will then be the highest 
paid official in the city of Somerville. 

The annual conference of superintendents of 
Maine was held in Castine, from July tenth 
to fourteenth, inclusive. The chief topics dis- 
cussed related to greater efficiency in school 
administration, the relations of the superin- 
tendent to the teachers, agriculture and rural 
education, and the improvement of high schools. 


“Confer- 


Three sectional associations of superintendents 
were formed during the conference. 

David Snedden, secretary of the Massachu- 
sctts state board of education, has recently re- 
quested all school boards coming under its juris- 
diction to introduce cumulative record cards 
for keeping track of the essential facts of the 
school careers of children. A number of such 
cards have been devised recently to meet the 
needs of practically any school. 

The following items, in the opinion of Mr. 
Snedden, should appear on any record card: 

1—Pupil’s name; place of birth; vaccination; 
certified date of birth; name and occupation 
of parent or guardian. 

2—Residence before discharge; new resi- 
dence; age at time of discharge in years and 
months. 

3—School; schools attended; date of admis- 
sion to each school; age in years and months; 
September 1st at beginning of school year; 
grade room or teacher’s initials; days present. 
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Springfield, Mass. 


4—The following items may be given if de- 
sired: conduct, scholarship; health. 

Out of a field of over fifty candidates, the 
Winona, Minn., board of education has re- 
cently elected Mr. Raymond A. Kent as super- 
intendent of schools. Mr. Kent succeeds J. N. 
Alee, who goes to Johnstown, Pa. 

Mr. Kent is a graduate of Cornell and also 
of Teachers’ college, Columbia university. He 
has been superintendent of schools at Mabel and 
Lanesboro, Minn., and for several years past 
has been instructor of mathematics at the Wi- 
nona state normal school. 

Kk. W. Robbins, superintendent of the Beth- 
lehem, Pa., public schools, has been unani- 
mously elected superintendent of the public 
schools of Lebanon, Pa. The salary fixed will 
be $2,500 per year. Mr. Robbins had been re- 
elected superintendent of the Bethlehem pub- 
lie schools at the May meeting of the school 
board, at a salary of $2,000, to serve for his 
twelfth year. 

Guthrie, Okla. W. S. Calvert, superintend- 
ent of schools, has resigned to become presi- 
dent of the District School of Agriculture at 
Helena. F, D. Brooks has been elected super- 
intendent to succeed Mr. Calvert. 

Kldredge Wheeler, superintendent of schools 
at Montesano, Wash., has just been chosen 
mayor of the city, a unique distinction. Mayor 
Whe ler is also an officer and director of one of 
the city banks, owner of a large lumber mill, 
proprietor of a dry goods store, and one of the 
leading democrats of southwestern Washington. 

The school board of Los Angeles, Cal., has 
increased the annual salary of Supt. J. H. 
Francis, from $5,000 to $6,000. The raise is 
effective in September. 

The Boston school committee has re-elected 
Mrs. Ella ©. Ripley as assistant superinten- 
dent of schools, the highest position held by 
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a woman in the school department. The term 
of office is six years. 

Guy D. Smith, superintendent of schools at 
Fond du Lac, Wis., has been re-elected for a 
three-year term. He will receive $2,500 for 
the first year and $2,600 for the next two. 

Warren, Mass. The school committee has re- 
vised the elementary course of study so as to 
eliminate the ninth grade. 

Dr. James K. Powers, at one time the presi- 
dent of the University of Alabama, has been 
elected president of the Alabama State Nor- 
mal college at Florence. He succeeds N. C. 
Wilson who resigned in June because of fric- 
tion with the board of trustees. 

Princeton, Ky. R. M. Shipp, superintendent 
of schools of Winchester, Ky., has been elected 
to the superintendency in this city, and has 
accepted. Supt. Shipp sueceeds O. W. Rich- 
ards, superintendent-elect of Ardmore, Okla. 
He is one of Kentucky’s foremost educators 
and institute instructors. 

North Adams, Mass. Isaac Freeman Hall 
has been elected as superintendent of the pub- 
lic schools of the city for the seventeenth con- 
secutive year. 

Edward L. Parmenter has recently assumed 
the superintendency of the public schools at 
Alpena, Mich. 

Mr. F. G. Krege has been re-elected by the 
school board of Nampa, Idaho, at a salary of 
$2,050 per year. An item in our June num- 
ber, stating that Mr. Krege’s salary was $1,500, 
must be corrected. 

Mr. Orville C. Pratt, of Clinton, Ind., has 
succeeded Adelaide S. Baylor, as superintend- 
ent of schools in Wabash, Ind. Miss Baylor 
recently accepted a position in the office of 
State Superintendent Greathouse. 

Hackensack, N. J. Out of sixty candidates, 
Mr. William E. Stark was selected as super- 








Why does Chicopee supply the Playground World 
with All-Steel Playground Apparatus? 


The answer is found in a little booklet we have recently pub- 
lished, entitled ‘‘ Experience.’’ Playground workers will find it of 
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vising principal of the schools. He will re- 
ceive a salary of $3,000. 

A commission, headed by State Superintend- 
ent Charles A. Greathouse, has been appointed 
by Governor Marshall, of Indiana, to study 
the needs of the Hoosier public schools. A 
report is to be made in 1913 to the general 
assembly with recommendations for legislation. 

Supt. Charles 8. Foos, of Reading, Pa., has 
written for his annual report a history of the 
Reading public schools, from their establish- 
ment in 1834 up to the year 1902. 

Hartford, Conn. Local civie and educational 
associations of Hartford have recently joined 
with the board of school visitors in forming a 
bureau for vocational guidance, an organization 
which is to co-operate with the schools in help- 
ing children to gainful occupations. Funds 
have been gathered to employ a director for 
a period of six months, during which time it 
is expected the idea can be thoroughly tried 
out. The plans and methods of Mr. Meyer 
Bloomfield, of Boston, will, in the main, be 
carried out. 

Wilmington, Del. The school board has just 
put into effect a plan, adopted some years ago, 
for increasing the salaries of teachers. Such 
teachers as have been rated A for efficiency 
will be given an increase of $50; those who 
have been rated B will be raised $25. 

A movement has been begun in Baltimore 
for the enactment of stringent attendance laws 
for the state of Maryland. It is desired espe- 
cially to extend the compulsory period to four- 
teen years, instead of twelve years, as at pres- 
ent, and to make the child labor laws more com- 
prehensive and prohibiting. At present both 
laws apply only to Allegany county and Balti- 
more. A truant school is maintained in the city 
for white children, but the authorities are with- 
out an institution for training colored truants. 
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TOILET-ROOM SPECIFICATIONS FOR 
SCHOOLS. 


A sensible and complete set of plumbing spec- 
ifications for the toilet-rooms of public school 
buildings has been prepared recently for the 
building code of Pasadena, Cal. The author 
is A. C. Shaver, plumbing inspector of Pasa- 
dena. The specifications read: 

1. Each and every toilet-room containing 
more than one water-closet or urinal-stall, in 
any public school building hereafter erected, 
shall be constructed in the following manner: 

The side walls of such toilet-rooms shall be 
constructed of brick or concrete. 

2. The floors, walls and ceiling shall be plas- 
tered with a one-inch coating of hard, smooth 
cement, composed of one part Portland cement 
and two parts clean, sharp sand, with approved 
water proofing, and a finish brush coat of pure 
cement; or with hard glazed tile properly set 
in cement, or a combination of the two ma- 
terials; or some other equally good material, 
making the entire room impervious to moisture. 
3. The floor shall have a uniform grade of 
one-quarter inch per foot, to floor drain or 
urinal trough. 

4. All windows shall have galvanized iron or 
copper frames, casings, sash and wire glass. 

5. The doors, frames and casings shall be 
metal covered by the use of galvanized iron or 
copper, put on in a workmanlike manner. 

6. All water-closet and urinal-stalls shall be 
constructed of glass, marble, slate, porcelain or 
some other equally good non-porous material. 

7. The toilet-room shall be constructed in 
such a manner that there will be no exposed 
woodwork, except closet seats, and so the janitor 
can use a stream of water in cleaning without 
danger to any other part of the building. 

8. Inside of every school building of two 
stories or more in height, except those of Class 
A construction, there shall be installed and 
maintained 2 inch stand pipes extending from 
a direct connection with the city water main to 
the top floor of the building. Such stand pipes 
shall have 11% inch valves and hose connections, 
and so placed that 50 feet of 11% inch standard 
fire hose, and suitable nozzle attached thereto, 
will reach to all points of such floor. 

9. In each toilet-room there shall be at least 
one 1 inch stand pipe, fitted with the proper 
valves, and enough 1 inch hose to reach to any 
part of said room; the hose to be used for fire 
and cleaning purposes only. 

10. Where forced ventilation is required in 


the toilet-room of any public school building, 
it shall be done by the use of an exhaust fan 
capable of causing a complete change of air 
every five minutes. 

THE SCHOOL NURSE. 

The value and efficiency of the school nurse, 
in conducting a medical inspection in small 
cities, has been attested recently by Dr. Arthur 
T. Cabot of Massachusetts. 

In discussing the inspection of pupils in Can- 
ton and other cities of Massachusetts, in a re- 
cent issue of the Boston Medical Journal, Dr. 
Cabot declares that the employment of a physi- 
cian as medical inspector has proven a failure. 
It was more expensive than the average small 
city could afford, and the natural jealousies of 
the profession, some of which are properly 
founded, interfere continually with a full exer- 
cise of official duty. The average physician, 
in his confidential relations as a family adviser, 
naturally resented the interference of another 
member of his profession appointed to go among 
his patrons to inspect and criticise, and the high- 
minded physician objected seriously to inspect- 
ing the children of his fellow practitioner. 

Doctor Cabot says the solution of the diffi- 
culties was the employment of a trained nurse 
who examined the children and referred them 
tu their family physician, or a physician selected 
by the family. Her duty consisted in following 
up the child and seeing that he was treated. The 
nurse also followed the children to their homes 
and assisted in the establishment of hygienic 
and sanitary order, and in this way she became 
a potent factor in improving health conditions 
in the city. The writer says that the Catholic 
clergy at once endorsed the idea and asked that 
the nurse be assigned to the parochial along 
with the public schools. 

In the Massachusetts communities the nurse 
keeps a complete record of all the school chil- 
dren in the city. She examines them as they 
enter school in the fall and frequently during 
the terms. She keeps a card index of each pu- 
pil. She has been able to get the dentists to 
give a half day each week to the poor children at 
half rates. She has discovered contagious dis- 
eases in their incipiency and stamped them out 
before they even began to spread. Children who 
show infirmities of eye, ear or throat are prompt- 
ly assigned to a surgeon or physician and the 
poor who can not afford it are taken to a dis- 
pensary at public expense for proper treatment. 

The nurse has given public lectures on hy- 
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giene and sanitation, preparation of food, treat- 
ment of sickness of all forms, and has followed 
them up with personal inspection of the chil- 
dren to see whether her advicg has been heeded. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE. 

The New York City board of health has re- 
cently notified the board of education that com- 
mon drinking cups will be prohibited in all 
school buildings after October first. 

The short noon recess necessitating a hurried 
lunch was recently scored at the annual meeting 
of the Ohio state teachers’ association. Dr. L. 
FE. Leonard of Oberlin College urged that the 
morning and afternoon recesses and the noon 
intermission be longer than at present to make 
possible more rest and relaxation from book 
study. Supt. Carey Boggess of Springfield, 
Ohio, denounced the quick noon lunch as a 
menace to the health and growth of children, 
inducing nervous dyspepsia and retarding men- 
tal growth. 

As a hygienic measure the school board of 
Atlanta, Ga., has recently decided to place one 
row of adjustable desks in every classroom. 
Overgrown and underdeveloped children will be 
placed in this row of seats, 

The University of Missouri, through its sum- 
mer session instruction, is aiming to safeguard 
the health of the rural school children as is done 
in the cities. Courses in medical inspection 
are being given to the teachers enrolled in the 
summer school that they may learn how to care 
for the health of the pupils placed in their 
charge, and how to detect those pupils who are 
physically deficient. Most of the teachers are 
from the country districts or the small towns 
where there is no medical supervision of the 
schools. It is the aim of the university to equip 
them so that their work will take the place of 
the regular medical supervision carried on in 
the cities. 

A bill providing for medical inspection of 
the public schools has been introduced in the 
Texas assembly recently, at the request of the 
State Congress of Mothers. 

The Oklahoma state board of education has 
recently adopted resolutions calling upon the 
legislature for a law requiring a certificate of 
good health as a requisite for a teaching cer- 
tificate. 

An open-air school, conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Teachers’ Educational League of 
Buffalo, has been opened. 

A system of medical inspection, based upon 
the Cleveland plan, will be introduced in the 
Cincinnati, O., public schools in September. A 
force of doctors and nurses is being organized 


under the direction of a chief medical inspec- 
tor. 
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Pittsburg, Pa. The school board has recently 
adopted a rule providing that pupils who have 
completed the eighth grade by the end of the 
first semester, or half year, be promoted to high 
school on the same conditions as govern those 
promoted at the end of the second semester. 
Pupils in the high school, who at the end of 
the first semester, are maintaining a grade of 
scholarship that will entitle them to promotion 
will be advanced to 


em 






















in a subject or subjects, 
the work of the semester, and so on 
throughout the course. Pupils within the high 
school will be required to repeat the work only 
in those subjects in which the work for the first 
cent in recitation 


second 


two quarters is below 60 per 
average. 

Wabash, Ind. The board has an- 
nounced recently that no married women will 
be employed as teachers. Instructors in the 
service will be asked to resign upon entering 
matrimony. 

The school board at South Omaha, Neb., has 
recently adopted rules creating a permanent 
teachers’ list to which such instructors are ad- 
mitted as have proven themselves, by several 
years of successful service, worthy of unin- 
terrupted tenure. The plan removes the neces- 
sity of subjecting satisfactory teachers to the 
worry of an annual election. 

Meriden, Conn. The school committee has 
ordered a two-session day for the Meriden high 
school, beginning in September. Students in 
the science and language courses will attend 
in the morning, beginning classes at eight 
o'clock and continuing until quarter after 
twelve. Members of the commercial classes will 
report at a quarter to one and will remain until 
five o’clock. Teachers will put in six periods 
each day. The plan is the result of the over- 
crowded condition of the school building, which 
the voters have persistently refused to remedy. 

Boston, Mass. According to action taken by 
the school committee in June, no regularly em- 
ployed day teacher in Boston will be allowed to 
accept positions in outside towns for teaching 
evening schools. For a long time the school 
authorities have not allowed the day teachers 
to teach in the Boston evening schools. 

Canandaigua, N. Y. A new rule of the 
school board requires that students who desire 
to take up athletics have an average standing 
of 75 per cent in every subject studied by 
them. 

Melrose, Mass. The school board has voted 
to change the plan for admission of children to 
the first grade. In the past it has been the 
practice to admit newcomers in September and 
February, but under the new arrangement, pu- 
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pils will be received in September only, and 
then, only, if they will reach the age of six 
years before the following January. 

Denver, Colo. The school board has issued 
an order prohibiting teachers from making as- 
signments of their salary vouchers. 

Erie, Pa. The school board has recently 
adopted rules fixing the requirements of young 
women who desire to enter the normal training 
class in the local high school. They read: “Can- 
didates for admission to this class must have 
completed successfully with an average standing 
of at least 85 per cent the undergraduate course 
preparatory for the normal department, and 
shall have, besides mere scholarship, the quali- 
fications of good health and the proper tempera- 
ment and character for teaching. 

“Candidates for admission from other schools 
shall furnish to the superintendent satisfac- 
tory evidence by certificate or examination that 
they have preparation equivalent to that re- 
quired from graduates of the Erie high school.” 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


San Franciseo, Cal. Increases in the salaries 
of teachers and principals, amounting to $27,- 
000, have recently been granted by the board 
of education in a revision of the schedule. Some 
of the principal changes are as follows: 

The monthly salary of the principal of the 
parental school has been raised from $120 to 
$140 and of his assistants from $102 to $110 

In the department at large the following 
increases have been made: 

Supervisor of primary reading, from $160 to 
$170; supervisor of penmanship, from $135 to 
$150; supervisor of cooking, from $125 to $135; 
first assistant in music, from $100 to $135; as- 
sistants in drawing, from $90 to $100; assistants 
in manual training, from $100 to $105; assist- 
ants, during their probationary term, from $120 
to $125; after probationary term, from $135 to 
$140. 

The salary of the principal of the polytechnic 
school has been fixed at $250 a month; the salary 
of vice-principals of schools, having more than 
700 pupils enrolled, has been placed at $180 a 
month. 

In the San Francisco commercial school the 
salary of the vice-principal was fixed at $180 
per month, and the following increases were 
made: Assistants, during probationary period, 
$100 to $125; assistants, after probationary 
period, $120 to $135; assistants in academic 
subjects, fixed at $140. 

In the evening schools the following increases 
were made: Humboldt and Commercial, prin- 
cipals, $100 to $110; Hamilton, principal, $80 
to $85; Humboldt, drawing instructor, $100 to 
$105; drawing assistant, $60 to $65; all assist- 
ants in schools, $50 to $55. 

Allentown, Pa. The school board has revised 
its salary schedule granting an increase to 
practically all the teachers in the corps: First 
grade, the minimum has been raised from $45 
to $50. After three years’ service and certifi- 
cation, teachers are given $53, and thereafter 
$2 is added each year until $63 is reached. 
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The salary of the second grade teachers has 
been left as now, with the idea that beginners 
at teaching shall be placed in these schools. This 
salary range is $45 to $50. 

In the third and fourth grade the minimum 
has been fixed at $50 with $53 a month after 
three years and a maximum of $55. 

In the fifth and sixth grades, the minimum of 
$55 for female teachers has been raised to $60, 
and the male teachers from $65 to $70. The 
maximum rate is $65 and $75. 

In the seventh and eighth grades a general ten 
per cent increase has been given for all teachers 
in the service. Where such teachers are princi- 
pals of a building, the extra pay is to be at the 
rate of $10 per room, per year. 

Muscatine, Ia. The school board has adopted 
rules establishing a new salary schedule: 

A teacher of one year’s experience shall re- 
ceive a Salary of $350 per year. If, in addition 
thereto, the teacher has had at least one full 
summer term’s work at the Iowa State Normal 
or a training school of equal standing, the 
salary shall be $400 per year. If said teacher, 
meeting above conditions, has also a first-grade 
certificate, the salary shall be $450 per year. 

Teachers elected under this rule will receive 
$50 additional salary each year till salary reach- 
es $500, at which time those presenting certifi- 
cates of satisfactory work during three full 
summer terms at the lowa State Normal or 
training school of equal standing, shall receive 
$550 per year, provided said teacher holds a first- 
grade certificate. 

If the professional training is secured after 
a contract has been signed, a new contract will 
be issued in accordance with this rule, 
sentation of certificate of 
pursued. 

Teachers of experience, when elected under 
this rule, shall receive salaries in accord there- 
with, as indicated by their professional training 
and years of experience. 

Teachers, city schools...... 440 720 
Teachers, country schools... 440 600 

The minimum will be paid to newly appointed 
instructors. Increases will be given only for 
merit. 

Newark, The school board has recently 
increased the salaries of all elementary prin- 
cipals $40 per year. A similar amount has been 
added to the compensation of teachers who re- 
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| 
ceive less than $540 per year and an increase of 
$20 has been given to teachers who are getting 
the maximum of $540. 

The committee on salaries, in recommending 
the increases, made a frank statement on equal 
salaries for women and men teachers: 

“In answer to the claim made by the female 
teachers of the high school, that they should 
be placed on a level with male teachers as to sal- 
aries, we say that we can not secure good male 
teachers for the same salaries that will secure 
the services of good female teachers, yet the best 
interest of the children demands that we employ 
t a fair proportion of male teachers. It 
he old question of demand and supply; while 
the claim that if a female teacher does the same 
work as a male teacher, she should be paid the 
ime salary, taken as an abstract proposition, 
seems plausible, yet we think that a board 
of education acting as a trustee of public 

ls is not justified in paying higher 
necessary to secure good 
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services to society and the state, but boards of 
education are confronted by financial conditions 
which prevents them from doing full justice to 
the large body of men and women who are devot- 
ing their lives to the training and education of 
our children.” 

Binghamton, N. Y. The salaries of all teach- 
ers who have served fifteen years in the grades 
have been increased from $500 to $525. 

Peoria, Ill. The women high school teachers 
have petitioned the school board to increase 
the minimum salary from $600 to $800 a year 
and of the maximum salary from $1,000 to 
$1,400 a year. They have suggested that the 
rate of increase be $50 annually until $1,000 is 
reached, and thereafter $100 annually until the 
maximum of $1,400 is reached., The men prin- 
cipals who are now receiving $170 per month, 
having been raised from $160, have asked for 
$180. 

Atlanta, Ga. The school board has increased 
the maximum pay of teachers in the Technical 
High School to $1,800 per year. The minimum 
is $1,400, and the annual increments, $100. 

Teachers in the elementary grades of the Bos- 
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Above shows complete source of power for entire system and charging outfit to renew strength 
It consists of one Storage Battery, 12 volt strength, 40 or 60 ampere hour capacity; Rec- 
tifier for charging from Alternating Current (not needed if Direct Current is available); 
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FRED FRICK CLOCK CO., WAYNESBORO, PA. 


Branch Office for Northern, Central and Southern States: 


Dead beat 


Branch Office for Pacific Coast and Far Western States: 
Cc. E. COOK ELEC. Co., 
298 North Ave., - LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


ton public schools have had $48 added to their 
salaries by recent action of the school board. 

Whiteside county sets the state of Illinois an 
example for the salaries paid to the rural teach- 
ers. In several one-room schools teachers will 
receive $75 per month. Sixteen will be paid 
$60. The average for eighty schools reported 
to the county superintendent was $51.55. 

The Wilmington board of education has de- 
cided to introduce the manual arts into all of 
the grades from the first to and including the 
high school at the opening of the fall term in 
September. Mr. W. A. Foster, a graduate of 
the Ohio State University, has been appointed 
director. 

Peoria, Ill. The school board has granted 
all high school teachers in the schools an in- 
crease of approximately ten per cent. 

The school board of Springfield, Ill., has re- 
cently determined to abolish its salary sched- 
ule by which teachers have been paid accord- 
ing to their experience. The salaries are in 
the future to be based strictly upon the posi- 
tion held and the character of the services 
rendered. 
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BUYING FROM WRECKING COMPANIES. 
During the past summer a few school boards 
have again made the mistake of buying “seconds” 


and “slightly used” materials, of limited variety, 
from professional wrecking companies. These 
include heating plants, rebuilt schoo] benches, re- 
surfaced teachers’ tables, etc. It will be un- 
necessary to further define the mistakes made. 

It is very questionable whether any school 
board having the real interest of its schools at 
heart will stoop to this form of bargain hunting. 
The word stoop is used advisedly because the 
best ought not to be too good for even the poorest 
school. 

Of course, economy is the underlying motive 
which actuates the pecunious individual. “We 
must save the taxpayers’ money” is the slogan, 
which is false, not in idea but execution. There 
is no economy in a thing which is only fairly 
good. There is no saving in paying a low price 
for a thing which lasts only for a brief time. 
There is only one excuse for buying a second 
hand something for the schools and that is that 
the best is not available. 

It should be a matter of pride with every 
school board member to point to the progress of 
the schools, not the penny pinching of the school 
board. The achievements of a year are worth 
more to the citizenship of a community than the 
buying of a school bench at $1.98 when $2.25 
will bring an article of quality. 

The superintendent of schools who countenances 
this farce comedy is not worthy of his position. 
The junk dealer and the wrecking companies 
are an outgrowth of a false principle in economy. 
It is the duty of every school board to purchase 
the best for the schools and not what is falsely 
supposed to be the cheapest. This spirit of econ 
omy should rather be applied to the idea that the 
cheapest is not the best, just as the rule holds 
in the cmpoying of superintentente, teachers, etc. 


GENERAL TRADE NEWS. 


Organizes New Company. 

Mr. M. H. E. Beckley of Chicago, who for sev- 
eral years past has been conducting the M. H. E. 
Beckley Manufacturing Company and whose ex- 
perience in the school supply business goes back 
twenty years or more, has organized the Beckley- 
Cardy Manufacturing Company. This company 
is located at 312 West Randolph Street and will 
be managed jointly by Mr. Beckley and Mr. 
Cardy. 

Mr. Fred E. Cardy is an old school supply man. 
He was formerly associated with Mr. Chester A. 
Rehms of the Atlas School Supply Company in 
the old Central School Supply Company. With 
Mr. Rehms he formed the Atlas School Supply 
Co., taking charge of the school stationery de- 
partment. When the latter sold this department 
to the N. W. School Supply Co. of St. Paul, Mr. 


Cardy decided to sell his interest in the Atlas 
Company, forming his present association with 
Mr. Beckley. 

The combination of Mr. Beckley and Mr. Cardy 
is unusually strong. Mr. Cardy will immediately 
establish a school stationery department and Mr. 
Beckley will continue the manufacture of Beck- 
ley’s Artificial Slate Blackboard. Together both 
gentlemen will manage the various departments 
of a business with which they are perfectly fa- 
iniliar and have been associated a lifetime. Suc- 
cess to both. 

Completes Great Work. 

After six years of constant work, with an 
enormous outlay of time and money, Laird & Lee, 
publishers, Chicago, announce the completion of 
Webster’s New Standard American Dictionary, 
Encyclopedic edition. When the announcement of 
its publication came a few weeks ago it caused 
a considerable stir both in the dictionary field as 
well as the school field. The appearance of the 
book will be welcomed with keen interest in 
many quarters. 

This great lexicon contains 1,248 pages, 2,000 
pictorial illustrations, 23 full-page plates, nine in 
colors—synonyms, antonyms and English verbal 
distinctions, including homonyms; abbreviations 
and contractions; portraits of various national- 
ities; geographical and mythological names in 
the general vocabulary. 

The (new) High School and Collegiate edition, 
Webster’s New Standard Dictionary, will also be 
ready within a few weeks. This volume will con 
tain about 900 pages, 1,400 text illustrations, eight 
full-page plates, three in colors. This edition is 
designed to meet the requirements of all high 
schools, academic and collegiate classes. 

We wish Laird & Lee much success in their 
new venture. 

Behind in Orders. 

The Remington Typewriter factory at Llion, 
N. Y., has been running under the heaviest pres 
sure ever experienced in the history of its busi- 
ness. Already extensive additions to the factory 
are being provided, so that demands can be met 
by increased facilities. The mid-summer is usu- 
ally the dull period, so that the orders are all 
the more surprising. 

The selling organization of the company has 
made a record and the success is entirely due to 
its efforts. It has been a surprise to the officers 
to note the volume of school business piling up. 
All holidays with the exception of Sundays and 
the Fourth of July were dispensed with, includ- 
ing the usual Saturday half-holiday. 

Gigantic New Building. 

The Rand McNally Company of Chicago has 
just completed the excavation work on a building 
which only the word “gigantic” will describe. 
The new building will have a frontage of 300 
feet on Clark street, 210 feet on Harrison and 
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NEW BUILDING FOR RAND MCNALLY & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


300 on La Salle. It will be built around an open 
court, 60x130 feet, affording abundant light for 
every part of the building. Each of the ten 
floors will have an area exclusive of the court of 
more than 50,000 square feet, the total floor 
space being 560,000 square feet. 

The building is being erected on the most mod- 
ern of plans and will embody the latest and best 
in fireproof construction. It is built of steel, and 
re-inforced concrete, the exterior being of gray 
granite with terra cotta trim. All sanitary ar- 
rangements are planned on scientific principles, 
The latest devices in plumbing, heating and light- 
ing will be used and the best modern system of 
ventilation will be installed. There will be ten 
passenger and freight elevators. The main en. 
trance will be on Clark street. The interior of 
the entrance will be of selected marble, with 
ornamental, double stairways. 

The first floor of the building will be used for 
mercantile stores; the second for the offices of 
Rand, McNally & Company; the third, fourth, 
fifth and sixth for the plant, embracing the 
thirty-two departments of their large and con- 
stantly growing business. It is worthy of note 
that this new departure of the house is made 
necessary chiefly because of the growth, in recent 
years, of their publishing business, especially that 
of the school book department. The great build- 
ing now under way has a floor space nearly three 
times as large as that of the one which they are 
giving up. It will enable the company to house 
their entire plant under one roof, and at the same 
time provide for the future growth and develop- 
ment of the business. 


NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS FOR 
SCHOOL BOARD FILES. 
“Written by Others.” 

This is the title of a booklet which has just 
been published by A. G. Spalding & Bros., Ine., 
Chicopee, Mass. It contains a most remarkable 
collection of testimonials ever gathered in one 
booklet. Not one testimonial is there which suf- 
fers from dry rot, but all have been written dur- 
ing the past year. 

The title page of the booklet is particularly 
splendid, showing an outline map of the United 
States with the following appropriate quotation: 
“If a man preach a better sermon, write a better 
book, or build a better mousetrap than his neigh- 
bor, tho’ he hide himself in the wilderness, the 
world will make a beaten path to his door.” This 
quotation applies very appropriately to the con- 
tents. Copies can be had by writing the company 
at Chicopee, Mass. 


“Maps, Globes and Atlases.” 

This is by all odds the most exhaustive catalog 
of maps, globes and atlases for schools ever pub- 
lished in this country. It contains two hundred 
and thirty-four pages of solid text matter, which 
together with supplements, index, preface, ete., 
makes a total of two hundred and sixty pages. 
Its size is six and one-half by nine inches. It is 


*‘McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns” 





THE COLLEGE BENCH LANTERN 


has been designed and built to meet the 
demand for a high grade school lantern 
which is interchangeable for Lantern slide, 
microscope, vertical, and opaque projection. 


It is backed by the McIntosh guarantee, 
and 35 years’ experience (we build 
nothing but Lanterns). 


We have a fine line of educational slides 
for sale and rent. 


We have a little booklet 
Pointers "’ 


“ Projection 
which is sent on request. Our 
catalog is free—write for it. 


McINTOSH STEREOPTICON COMPANY 
427 Atlas Block CHICAGO 
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published by Rand McNally & Company of Chi- 
cago. 

The contents of the catalog are divided into po- 
litical, physical, climatic, historical, classical, 
piblical and language maps. Added to these are, 
of course, sections on map cases and atlases, as 
also a most complete collection of globes of every 
yariety. The colored inserts comprise section 
maps of Europe, Asia, United States, North 
America and South America. 

Unusually excellent is the arrangement of type 
pages upon which the various maps and globes 
are listed, together with prices, etc. Only a pass- 
ing glance makes the referring to any type easy 
and simple. This is possibly the most remark- 
able point to be noted, which together with the 
Index makes this one of the best catalogs ever 
published. 

NEW PRODUCTIONS. 
Roneo Pencil Sharpener. 

This is a distinct departure in the manufacture 
of pencil sharpening devices. In the first place, 
the pencil is fed into the cutter automatically by 
a gripping device. The cutter is a spiral idea 
such as used in high grade milling and planing 
machinery. It is provided with eight spiral cut- 
ting surfaces, each being two and three-eighths 
inches in length or a total of nineteen inches of 
available cutting surface. This cutting surface 
is concave, thus giving a deep cutting edge. 

The automatic stop is another excellent idea 
decidedly in favor of the machine. As soon as 
the point of the pencil has been perfected the ma- 
chine will run free and will not keep on cutting 
up wood and lead. Nor does it break the point, as 
so often occurs but protects it and by lack of 
resistance notifies the operator of the sharpened 
point. The manufacturers guarantee the sharp- 
ener and openly declare that it will operate under 
any and all conditions. 

Two New Maps. 

The McConnell School Supply Company of 
Philadelphia has just issued a new map of South 
Dakota and another of Minnesota. Both of the 
maps are complete in every detail and show all 
postoffices and railroads up-to-date. They are 
well printed and excellently mounted. 

Cooley Staff Liner. 

This is an adaptation of a former idea perfected 

by the replacing of rubber bands by wire clasps. 


The chalk, of any variety of lengths, is held 
firmly and still meets the unequalities of the 
board. It is manufactured by Robert L. Cooley, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


American Steel Sanitary Desks. 

The American Seating Company has just com- 
pleted and is now marketing its new line of 
American Steel Sanitary Desks. The basic idea 
is the replacing of cast or wrought iron by Ameri- 
can Sheet Steel, pickled and cold rolled, formed 
into triangular shape under tremendous pressure 
by special machinery designed for this purpose. 

This triangular form of steel construction 
adapts the desks to the demand for hygienic 
school furniture. The lodgment of dust and dirt 


Our Catalog 


The largest and most 
complete of any house 
in this line of business 
is yours forthe asking. 
We are headquar- 
ters for School Libra- 
ries and all school 
room necessities. 
Write us for prices on 
any items desired. 
Liberal proposition 
to live representatives. 


Union School Furnishing Co, 
1028-36 W. Yan Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


is impossible. All filigree work has been omitted, 
and the feet of the desks are shaped to occupy a 
minimum of floor space. This permits of no op- 


portunity for the accumulation of dirt and bac- 
teria. 





Pedestal Model American Steel Sanitary Desk. 


A feature of the desks is the finish of the steel. 
This is the first time in the history of school 
furniture that the gun metal finish has been ef- 
fectively employed. It produces a soft, velvety 
surface permitting none of the light reflection 
possible in practically every other finish. 





Stationary Model. 


One of the chief causes which led to the orig- 
inal use of steel for school desks and which in- 
spired its use by the American Seating Company 
is of vital interest to school boards. By the use 
of steel, twenty-five per cent. in the shipping 
cost of steel over the best cast iron desks is 
saved. Besides this there is the entire elimina- 





Adjustable Model 


tion of breakage in transit and in setting up, a 
point which almost every school board in the 
country will appreciate. 

Because of this latter fact, the American Seat- 
ing Co. is able to attach a most unusual guarantee 
to its American Steel Sanitary Desks. Instead of 
guaranteeing its product for a period of years, 
say one to five or twenty-five, every purchaser is 
given an unconditional guarantee against break- 
age for a lifetime. This is an unusual guarantee 
and indicates the confidence the manufacturers 
have in their new line of American Steel Sani- 
tary Desks. 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

Steel clothing locker equipments have been or- 
dered for the new high schools at Rochester, 
Minn.; Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Carthage, Mo., and 
Webb City, Mo., from the Hess Warming & Venti- 
lating Company of Chicago. The new tubular 
welded door will be used in each equipment. 

The Minneapolis school board has adopted the 
“Superior” Inkwell manufactured by the United 


States Inkwell Company of Evansville, Ind. 
Paducah, Ky., has adopted the “U. S. Inkwell’” 
manufactured by the same company. 

The Good Products Company of Chicago has re- 
cently issued some very interesting advertising 
literature extolling the properties of Carbonall 
Surfacer. This is a preparation they are now 
selling by the gallon and the success of the ven- 
ture has been remarkable. A splendid six-page 
folder was sent to school officials in every part 
of the country. It contained one of the best ar- 
guments ever made for the sale of a blackboard 
preparation. 

A. G. Spalding & Bros. have recently been 
awarded a blue ribbon and diploma for excel- 
lent exhibit of schoolyard equipment installed in 
the first Insular Fair conducted by the Board of 
Education of Porto Rico. The compliment is un- 
usual, adding a tribute to the apparatus for the 
severe climate tests under which it passed. 

Twenty-four motor-driven lathes have been 
purchased by the school board at Muskogee, Okla., 
from the Oliver Machinery Company of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Contracts have been awarded C. I. Wimmer & 
Co. for furnishing window shade adjusters to the 
new schools which have just been completed at 
Trenton, Ohio, Mission, Tex., Brownsville, Tex., 
Yorktown, Tex., Marshall, Tex., and Silver City, 
N. M. 

The Carbonall Surfacer made by the Good 
Products Company of Chicago, is now in success- 
ful use by the boards of education at Ishpeming, 
Mich.; Union Grove, Wis.; Sycamore, Fla.; 
Livermore, Ky.; Owensboro, Ky. (S. D. No. 2); 
Thomson, Ill.; Garden City, Kan.; Topeka, Kan. ; 
Lincoln, Ill.; Dodge City, lowa; University Place, 
Neb.; Muskegon, Mich.; Seattle, Wash.; and 
District Agricultural School, Evergreen, Ala. 

The electric tower clock to be installed on the 
new high school at Vancouver, B. C., was secured 
by the Standard Electric Time Co., through Mr. 
J. J. Esterbrook, Pacific coast manager. The clock 
will be controlled by a self-winding master clock 
without weights or pendulum. A maximum of 
power is delivered to the hands, making it fool 
proof against snow and heavy storms. 

Visible Model 10, Remington Typewriters have 
been bought by the boards of education as fol- 
lows during the past month: Bay City, Mich., 
twelve; Missouri State Normal School, ten; New 
York City, N. Y., fifteen; Pine Larkin, Cal., twen- 
ty-three; Saginaw, Mich., twenty-two; Stockton, 
Cal., seventeen; Wilkes-Barre, Pa., thirty. 

Worcester, Mass. Shaylor & Shattuck’s medial 
writing (Ginn) will be introduced in the first five 
grades of the public schools. 


MAGAZINES IN QUANTITIES 
FOR SCHOOLS, COLLEGES AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED 


FRANK TRIST’S SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 


RACINE, wis. 
One or Thousand 


DIPLOMAS os" 


WALTER E. DUNN, The Diploma Man 
203 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Omega Slate Co. 
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y \ ST. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY 
Stuckstede & Bro., Props. 
Church Bells, Peals and Chimes 
of best quality Copper and Tin 
27385-2737 Lyon St., cor. Lynch, St. Louis 
HEADQUARTERS 
High Grade 


School Desks and Opera Chairs 


Good Service Right Prices 


W. A. CHOATE SEATING CO. 
80-82 State #t., ALBANY, N. Y. 
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This applies to Quality, Quantity and Variety. 
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THE STANDARD CRAYON MFG. CO, 
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Mr. Dorland Retires. 

After thirty-eight years of continuous serv- 
ice with the American Book Company, thirty- 
five of them as representative in Kentucky, Mr. 
James E. Dorland retired on August Ist with 
a record for efficiency and fidelity of which any 
bookman might well feel proud. He left in the 
zenith of his usefulness to his company, and 
with the highest regard of those in control of 
its affairs. 

Mr. Dorland’s resignation was induced by two 
principal reasons—his desire to avoid the rigors 
of the road, and to be in a position to have 
more time to spend with his two daughters, 
Mrs. J. S. Qualey, who resides in New York, 
and Mrs. ©. V. Cook, whose husband is pastor 
of a large church at Danville, Ky. He will, 
however, continue his permanent residence in 
Louisville, where he has apartments in the Weis- 
singer-Gaulbert building. 

In accordance with the policy of the Ameri- 
can Book Company in recognizing long and 
faithful service of its employes, Mr. Dorland’s 
retirement carries with it a substantial pension. 

Ginn Agents Meet. 

The Pacific coast agents of Ginn & Company 
entertained representatives of the house from 
various sections of the United States during 





PACIFIC COAST AGENTS OF GINN & CO. 
Reading from left: Mr. E. D. Burbank, A. E. Schumate, Manager S. C. Smith, H. A. Linscott. 
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Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Mr. and Mrs. E. F. McGinnis, Salt Lake City; 
Mr. and Mrs. L. E. Mumford of Lincoln, Neb.; 
W. B. Walter of Minneapolis. 

The hosts, Manager Selden C. Smith, Eugene 
Burbank, A. E. Shumate and Harry Linscott, 
had their “picture took” in honor of the ocea- 


oe GENTIUM MOLES. 

This fine ode was composed by Professor Alf. 
Torp, of the University of Christiania, Nor- 
way, and sung by the students of that institu- 
tron, May 6, 1910, in honor of their guest, 
Theodore Roosevelt, on whom the degree, mas- 
ter of laws, was conferred. The poem is in 
imitation of Horace’s well known “Integer 
Vite,” which was chanted by university stu- 
dents over the bier of President James A. Gar- 
field, in 1881. 

Gentium moles neque quo neque unde 
Vadat inquirens quasi caeca repit, 
Dum rapil-rixans manibus cruentis 
Munera terrae. 

Singuli prostant; super omne Vulgus 
Editi extollunt oculos serenos, 

Quis patet prorsus simul et retrorsus 
Turba viarum. 





Et petit sursum, petit astra visus 
Quae super terrae nebulis refulgent. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Hi movent molem, sequiturque tarda 


Progredientes. 
Qui Vivis recte adnumeratur istis 


the recent convention of the N. E. A. in San 
Francisco. The easterners who enjoyed true , : 

i aa ‘ ar . : Qui docet totum meliora mundum 
Jalifornia hospitality at the hands of their co- Jure Doctoris meruit vocari 

workers included Mr. O. J. Laylander, manager, Nomine magno. 

Chicago; Dr. and Mrs. Thomas B. Lawler, New The following translation of the ode is by 
Z re  - 1 ’ T Ww Ty > s : 

Y ork ; Mr. and Mrs. F. : Hodgdon, New York ry, Hubert M. Skinner, of Chicago: 

Jity; H. P. Conway, Chicago; F. A. Burkett, 


: The mass of men creeps blindly, asking not 
Denver; Murray A. Campbell, Des Moines; ah = 


Whither or whence it goes, and brawling loud, 
It seizes with its cruel hands the wealth 

That earth produces. 

But there are some who raise their eyes serene 
Above the crowd: who look before, behind, 
Upon the maze of roads. These chosen ones 
Survey the pathway. 

Their elevated gaze takes in the stars 

Which shine above the clouds of Earth. They move 
The mighty mass, which slowly follows, now, 
The leaders onward. 


Rightly is numbered with those men of worth 
He who is teaching what is best for all 

To all the world. Doctor of Laws is he; 
Noble the title. 

Even bookmen are not always discreet. That 
is why John H. Jones of Allyn & Bacon has an 
enemy in the person of a principal at St. Louis. 

Mr. Jones was talking with this little woman 
on a recent address by Supt. Blewett concern- 
ing the factors making for success in a teacher. 

“Tell me, Mr. Jones,” said the principal, “do 
you prefer a pretty teacher without ability to 
an ugly one with brains?” 

“Well,” answered Jones, “I should say that 
I prefer present company to either.” 

And he doesn’t know yet why she got angry. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Oct. 5-6. Upper Peninsula Educational Asso- 
ciation at Houghton. Supt. Orr Schurtz, Pres., 
Negaunee, Mich. 

Oct. 18-19-20. Conference of State Superin- 
tendents on Certification of Teachers at Topeka. 

Oct. 19-20-21. Vermont Teachers’ Association 
at Montpelier. Miss A. B. Drake, Secy., St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. 

Oct. 21. Northeastern Ohio Association of 
Science and Mathematics Teachers at Cleveland. 
H. S. MeMyler, Secy., Cleveland, O. 

Oct. 24-25-26-27. Northern California Teachers’ 
Association at Chico, Cal. 

Oct. 25, 26, 27. Maine Teachers’ Association, at 
Augusta. D’Forest H. Perkin, Madison, Presi- 
dent. Dorothy Elliott, Skowhegan, Secretary. 

Oct. 26-28. Minnesota Educational Association 
at Minneapolis. John M. Guise, Secy., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Oct. 27-28. Northern Illinois Teachers’ 
ciation (Western Section) at Dixon. S. F. 
sons, Secy., De Kalb, Ill. 

Oct. 27. Connecticut State Teachers’ 
tion at Hartford and New Haven, Conn. 


ASSO- 
Par- 


Associa- 


Oct. 28. California State Council of Education 
at Chico. L. E. Armstrong, Secy., San Francisco, 
Cal. 


Noy. 1-2-3. North Dakota State ° 
sociation at Fargo, N. D. 

Noy. 2-3-4. National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education at Cincinnati, O. Hon. 
Fred A. Geier, chairman of general local com- 
mittee. 

Nov. 3-4. 


Teachers’ As- 


Northern Illinois Teachers’ Associa- 


tion (Eastern Section) at Evanston. S. F. Par- 
sons, Secy., De Kalb, III. 

Nov. 3-4. Rhode Island Institute for Instruc- 
tion at Providence. W. H. Holmes, Jr., Presi- 


dent, Westerly; J. F. Deering, Secy., Arctic, R. I. 
Noy. 8-9-10. Wisconsin State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation at Milwaukee. Miss Katherine Williams, 
Secy., 506 27th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Nov. 9-10. Central Ohio Teachers’ 
at Cincinnati. C. D. 


Association 
Everett, President, Colum- 


bus; Miss Stella Wilson, Secy., Sidney, Ohio. 

Noy. 9-10-11. Iowa State Teachers’ Association 
at Des Moines, Iowa. 

Noy. 9-10. Kansas State Teachers’ Association 
at Topeka, Kans. 

Noy. 9-11. Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Hannibal. Luther Hardaway, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., Secretary. 

Noy. 11. Missouri Society of Teachers of Sci- 
ence and Mathematics at Hannibal, Mo. (with 
M. 8. T. A.). L. D. Ames, Secy., Columbia, Mo. 

Noy. 27-28-29. New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Albany. George P. Bristol, Presi- 
dent, Ithaca, N. Y. Supt. Chas. W. Cole, local 


committeeman. 


Noy. 80-Dec. 1. Western Ohio Superintendents’ 


found Table, at Dayton. E. J. Brown, Dayton, 
President. O. KE. Duff, South Solon, Secretary. 

Nov. 80, Dec. 1-2. North Carolina State Teach- 
ers’ Association at Raleigh. Chas. L. Coon, Pres- 
ident. R. D. W. Connor, Secy., Raleigh, N. C. 

Noy. 30, Dee. 1-2. Southern Education Associa- 
tion at Houston, Tex. M. A. Cassidy, President. 
Lexington, Ky. 

Dec. 1-2. Association of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland 
at Columbia University, New York City. A. H. 
Quinn, Secy., University Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Dec, 1-2. Central Association of Mathematics 
and Science Teachers at Chicago. H. E. Cobb, 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE GD 


Manufacturers of 
Portable Houses of all descriptions 
Permanent Homes, Summer Residences 
Camps, Bunk-Houses, Churches, etc. 















School House 


We make a specialty of Portable School Buildings. 
Now in use in nearly all sections of the United 
States. Our Patent Construction insures a building 
that is absolutely dry, warm, well ventilated and 
healthy. Correspondence solicited. Write for cat- 
alogue, plans and prices to 


Office, Room 329 Arcade Blidg., Seattle, Wash. 


Lewis Inst., Chicago, President. J. F. 
Webster Ave., Chicago, Secretary. 

Dec. 19-22. Southern California Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Los Angeles. L. E. Armstrong, San 
Francisco, Cal., Secretary. 

Dec. 26-29. Bay Section California Teachers’ 
Association at San Jose, Cal. L. E. Armstrong, 
San Francisco, Cal., Secretary. 

Dec. 26-29. Pennsylvania State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Philadelphia, Pa. F. W. Robbins, 
President, Bethlehem, Pa. Dr. J. P. McCaskey, 
Secy., Lancaster, Pa. 

Dec. 27-28-29. Indiana State 
ciation at Indianapolis. S. L. 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 


Dec. 27-28-29. Arkansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Little Rock. <A. C. Millar, Conway, 
Ark., chairman of executive committee. 
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Teachers’ Asso- 
Scott, President, 


New Minnesota Book Law. 

Among the laws of the last Minnesota legisla- 
ture which went into effect August 1st is the new 
school textbook law, making stringent regulations 
for the companies that want to sell books to the 
state for use in the public schools. 

Any company that wants to sell books to the 
public schools in the state must file with the 
state superintendent of schools a copy of each 
book it has to offer, together with the usual list 
price, the lowest wholesale price and the lowest 
exchange price at which the book is sold to any 
school board or textbook commission. 

It must file also a written agreement to furnish 
the books to any school board in the state at the 
lowest price quoted and to maintain its prices 
uniformly throughout the state, to reduce the 
prices automatically in Minnesota when reduc- 
tions are made elsewhere and guarantee that “at 
no time shall any book filed here be sold at a 
higher price than is received in any other state,” 
also furnish all books of equal quality to those 
filed with the state superintendent. A bond to 
comply with this agreement must be given. 

The state superintendent is to have printed and 
distributed a list of all the books and prices of- 
fered by all the companies and any school may 
choose its books from the list at the wholesale 
price. 

If any publisher enters into an agreement, un- 
derstanding or combination to control prices or 
restrict competition in the adoption or sale of 
books, the attorney general shall institute pro- 
ceedings for the forfeiture of their bonds and the 
revocation of their license to sell books in the 
state. 

Any publisher or dealer who attempts to sell 
textbooks in the state without filing his samples 
and prices with the state superintendent shall be 
guilty of a gross misdemeanor and pay a fine of 
$500 to $2,000. 

The last section of the new law provides penal- 
ties for any school teacher, any city or county 
superintendent, any school officer or any other 
person connected with the public schools who is 
in any way interested in the profits or sale of 
any textbooks used in the schools under his 
charge. 

An exception is made in the case of authors of 
textbooks, who may receive royalties or profits 
from their books without leaving their positions. 
The fine otherwise is $50 to $200. 


That pupils in parochial schools may be ad- 
mitted to manual training classes in the public 
schools under certain restrictions, 
of Attorney General James M. Swift of Mas- 
sachusetts. The question was raised in North 
Adams, where pupils of a parochial school desired 
to attend the training school of the local normal 
school. In part the attorney general says: “If 
the pupils of the parochial schools are to use the 
rooms and equipment of the normal school or of 
the public schools, as classes to be formed and 
controlled by their teachers and sent to the nor- 
mal school or to public schools for instruction as 
a part of or supplementary to the course of in- 
struction at the parochial school, it might well be 
held to be obnoxious to the spirit if not to the let- 
ter of the constitution, especially if such were 
made at times when the rooms of the normal 
school or the public schools are not open to per- 
sons other than the class in question. 

“On the other hand, if the pupils of the parochial 
schools are to attend at times when the facilities 
of the normal school or the public schools are 
open to other pupils to avail themselves of the 
privilege and share with other children, the in- 
struction, if any such instruction is given, I do not 
think that because at other hours they have been 
at a parochial school, and not at a public school, 
is any ground for refusing them the benefit of at- 
tending. 


is the opinion 








Other things being equal, stenographers 
familiar with office detail, are preferred to 
those with less general knowledge. The 
almost automatic operation of manual work 
onthe Smith Premier Model 10, leaves the 
mind free to learn the details of a business. 
It’s their brain work as well as hand work 
that wins the permanently profitable posi- 
tions for graduates of schools equipped 
with Smith Premier Typewriters. 


SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 


Executive Offices, 319 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





S the best Fire 

Escape in the 
world too good for 
you or the children 
in your carer If 
not then tell your 
School Board about 
the 


Kirker-Bender 
the Spiral Slide 


in use all over the 


U. S. 


Covered with 8 Patents 


Write for Catalogue 
DOW WIRE & IRON WORKS, Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





Cooley Staff Liner 


Never breaks the chalk. 


Easily meets all inequalities of the board 
and hence always makes the five marks. 


Holds any length of chalk firmly. 
Is light and easy to hold. 
Sent postpaid upon receipt of 25 cents. 


ROBERT L. COOLEY 


211 Seventeenth St., MILWAUKEE, wis. 



















LEWIS & KITCHEN 
Heating - Ventilating Engineers 


CHICAGO— KANSAS CITY 


MANUFACTURERS OF MODERN APPARATUS 
DRY AND FLUSHING CLOSETS 
SEPTIC TANKS GARBAGE CREMATORIES 


1200 Michigan Ave. Ninth and Broadway 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 








THE PECK-HAMMOND CO. 


Heating and Ventilating Engineers 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Are prepared to furnish any system of heating 
and ventilation desired 
ALSO 


Automatic Flushing and Dry Closets STANDARD 








Have You in Your Files 


ASHBY’S 


DESIGNS OF 


SCHOOLS and LIBRARIES 


The most complete book of its kind ever published 


We develop your ideas into a practical set of plans and specifications 
which can be executed to the smallest detail. You can build 
within your means and to your entire satisfaction. 


“Ashby’'s Designs of Schools and Libraries,” containing 93 designs 
(perspective and floor plans) of schools ranging from one to 
thirty rooms, will be sent to those interested in the erection 
of school buildings. 


NO BUILDING IS TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL FOR OUR 
PERSONAL AND PROMPT ATTENTION. 


G. W. ASHBY, Architect, Medinah Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


APPROVED 


. WRITE us SCHOOL HOUSE PLANS 

k Complete Plans, Elevations, Specifications, Details, Contract, 
: one-story school. Stoy— Bond, Etc., for One or Two Room (Building, Delivered $10.00. 
ao AO rage mg ve For Three or Four Room Building, $20.00. 


Jerseyville—Site was pur- 


be erected. Tamms— 
Township high school will 
be erected; $50,000. Ga 
lena—Site was purchased 
for school. St. Joe—One 


will be erected; $30,000 





school will be erected. 





2-story school; $12,000. None too Small, none too Large. Get our Circular. 


chased for school. | Crete John L. Nichols, School House Architect 
BLOOMINGTON, IND. 


vee | GEO. W. PAYNE & SON 


Rock Island — Two-story School House Architects 





ALABAMA. Divernon — High school Carthage, Illinois 
Birmingham—School will be erected at Jefferson will be erected ; $30,000. Special attention given to the proper lighting, heating and ventilation 
Heights. Mobile—4-room school will be erected at Ir- Pearl City—Contract let of schools. Correspondence solicited anywhere. 
vington. Aliceville—Archt. W. E. Benns, Bessemer, has for school. Cuba—Con- A handsome book of School Houses ranging from one room up (perspectives and floor plans) will be sent to 
plans for school. Gordo—Archt. W. E. Benns, Bessemer, SEaCe let for school. Au- School Committees that are interested in the erection of buildings for which plans have not been procured. 
has plans for school. Guntersville—County high school os ‘es wilt be 
ri » erecte ne t ’ , ig c 7 . erected. ue sland— aaa 
ane he ee ote ataeet ain te oe Contracts let for two schools. Sterling—Propose erec- a : KANSAS. a ‘ 
Eclectic—County high school will be erected. Citronelle tion of parochial school. LLomax—School will be erected. l'opeka—Archt. C. R. Chandler has plans for 2-story 
Archt. McNeal has plans for 2-story school « $10,000 Armington—School will be erected Peoria—Greeley deaf school; $10,000. Archt. C., R. Chandler has plans 
i" i , me ee a iat 7 ’ P school will be rebuilt. Edwardsville—Four-room colored for 2-story blind school. Archt. N. P. Nielsen has plans 
“ ARKANSAS. i school will be erected. Martinton—Archt. Geo. W. Ask for 6-room school. Silver Lake—School will be erected. 
Pine Bluff—Contract let for school; $12,000. Texar by, Chicago, has plans for 4-room school. Moline— Pittsburg—4-story school will be erected. _Hays—Three- 
i ee ig — —< ee ee School will be erected. Normal—$60,000, bonds, were story school will be erected; $40,000. Parsons——Two- 
wi ye erected, is NO, 30, Jiarion Archts. eathers 


: : voted for school. 
& Foley, Memphis, Tenn., have plans for 3-story school ee ee INDIANA. 


Harrison—Plans are being prepared for high school South Bend—Archt. W. B. Ittner, St. Louis, Mo., has 
Hazen-——Two-story school will be erected; $20,000. plans for 2-story school. Lake—Archts. Brubaker, Stern 


CALIFORNIA. & Boyle, Evansville, have plans for 6-room school. Cory 
San Diego—Two-room school will be erected. San Jose don School will be erected. New Salisbury School 
Training building will be erected for State Normal will be erected Arcadia—Two-story school will be erect 
School. Oakland—Propose erection of manual training ed; $50,000. Hymera—Archts. Padgett & Dickinson, 
high school. Pasadena—Plans have been prepared for Terre Haute, have plans for 2-story school; $20,000. 
girls’ school at South Pasadena; $150,000. Sacramento— Dugger—Archts. Padgett & Dickinson, Terre Haute, have 
Contract let for kindergarten. Visalia—Two schools plans for 2-story school; $12,000 Clinton—Six-room 
will be erected. Hayward—-Propose erection of high school will be erected. Clay City—Archt. G. W. Gor 
school. Redondo Beach—$75,000, bonds, were voted for don, Greenfield, has plans for two schools. Goldsmith 
school. Los Angeles—Contract let for 12-room school: School will be erected. Huntingburg—School will be 
$20,000. Pasadena—Manual training shop will be erect erected. Williamsport—Three schools will be erected, 
ed at Washington school. Site will be considered for Medina twp., Warren Co. Kingman—aArcht. M. L. Carr, 
normal school. National City—One-story manual train- Indianapolis, has plans for 2-story school; $12,000. New 
ing school will be erected. San Pedro—Marine building castle—Propose erection of school Greentown—Archts. 
will be erected for the high school : Ellwood & Ellwood, Elkhart, have plans for 10-room high 
COLORADO school. Sellersburg—High school will be erected. 
Grand Junction—Archts. Boyer & Jenkins have plans IOWA. 
for school at Orchard Mesa. Sterling—School will be Davenport—Archt. A. H. Ebeling has plans for 3 
erected. Fort Morgan—Two schools will be erected story school; $60,000. Two-story school will be erected; 
Walsenburg—Two-story parochial school will be erected; $40,000 Mason City—Two schools will be erected; $4, 
$25,000 Pinneo—School will be erected. 000. Audubon—School will be erected. Chariton 
CONNECTICUT. School will be erected. Reinbeck—School will be erected 
Ridgefield—Site was donated for school. Milford—Bids New London—School will be erected. Morrison—School 
were submitted for Devon school Plainville Four-room will be erected. Gibson School will be erected. __Keo- 
school will be erected kuk—School will be erected. Spencer—School will be 
FLORIDA. erected. St. Charles Eight room school will be erected. 
Deland—School will be erected; $30,000. Pensacola— Cranston—Archt. Henry Zeidler, Muscatine, has plans 
Two-room school will be erected at Walnut Hills. Pa- for 2-room school. , Shenandoah—Contract awarded for 
rochial school will be erected. school. Titonka—School will be erected. Waverly— 
a , Contract let for Lutheran school. Low Moor—Archt. J. 
. _,, GEORGIA. W. Ladehoff, Clinton, has plans for 2-story school; $6, 
Macon—School will be erected at Cherokee Heights. 


000. Corwith—Contract awarded for school. Hudson— 


Quitman—Propose erection of school. School will be erected. Kingsley—School will be erect 


ILLINOIS. ed; $23,000. Walker—Brown Bros., archts., Cedar Rap 

Chicago—Archts. Worthman & Steinbach have plans for ids, have plans for school. Lamont—Contract was award 
business college. Cicero—Two-story school will be erected. ed for school. Vinton—Propose erection of school. 
Montrose—School will be erected. Chenoa—School will Larchwood—Contract let for school. Davenport—Two- 
be erected. Mt. Vernon—Archts. Riester & Rubach, East story parochial school will be erected; $60,000. Jami 
St. Louis, have plans for 2-story schooly $25,000. Burn- son—School will be erected. LaPorte City—School will 
ham—Four-room school will be erected. Steger—Two be erected. Wellsburg—Archts. Payne & Son, Carthage, 
story school will be erected Fancy Prairie—Two-room have plans for 2-story school; $10,000. Marathon— 
school will be erected. Chicago—Archts. L. Novy & Son School will be erected. Riverside—Propose erection of 
have plans for 2-story school; $12,000. Charleston— parochial school Riverside—Parochial school will be 


Archts. Gault & Gault, Terre Haute, Ind., have plans for erected; $12,000. 


story boys’ school will be erected; $23,000. Lincoln— 
Archts. Berlinghof & Davis have plans for high school; 
$250,000. School will be erected; $80,000. Topeka— 
Parochial school will be erected. Reserve—School will 
be erected. Garden Plain—Archt. U. G. Charles, Wichita, 
has plans for 2-story school; $7,500. Hutchinson—Three 
schools will be erected. Dodge City—School will be 
erected. Gridley—Bonds were voted for school. Arma 
Two-story school will be erected; $15,000. Delphos— 
School will be erected. Greensburg—School will be erect- 
ed, Dist. No. 23. Preston—Plans have been prepared 
for school. Gem—School will be erected. Windom— 
Four-room school will be erected. McCracken—Contract 
let for school White City—School will be erected. 
Beverly—School will be erected. Winfield—Lutheran 
College building will be erected. Russell—School will be 
erected, Dist. No. 14. Natoma—School will be erected. 
Kipp—Contract awarded for 2-story school, 


KENTUCKY, 
Union—School will be erected. Walnut Grove—Three 
schools will be erected. Louisville—Two-room school 


will be erected, Div. No. 1. Two 2-room schools will be 
erected, Div. No. 3. Two-room school will be erected, 
Div. No. 5. Two 2-room schools will be erected, Div. No. 


7 Two 2-room schools will be erected, Div. No. 8. 
Lexington—Model school will be erected in Irishtown. 


LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans—<Archt. E. A. Christy has plans for 2- 
story school. Belcher—Two-story school will be erected. 
Forest Hill—School will be erected. Plaquemine—Three 
story school will be erected. Paradis—Four-room school 


will be erected Mt. Herman—School will be erected. 
Lake Charles—Four schools will be erected. Moorings 
port—Two-story school will be erected. Hahnville— 


$5,000 were appropriated for two schools. Alexandria— 
School will be erected 
MAINE. 

Bowdoinham—High school will be erected. Danforth— 

School will be erected. 
MARYLAND. 

Leonardtown—School will be erected; $10,000. Bal 
timore—Two and one-half-story school will be erected; 
$20,000. Archt. C. M. Anderson has plans for school; 


$3,000. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Fall River—Two-story parochial school will be erected; 
$100,000. Boston—Site was purchased for school at Back 
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Edwardsville, Ill. 


Bay. Wakefield—Site was selected for high school. Spring 
field—Contract awarded for Clarke school. Fall River— 
$53,000 havé been appropriated for textile school. 
Braintree—Archts. Cooper & Bailey, Boston, have plans 
for 2-story school; $75,000. Swampscott—Archts. Brain- 
erd & Leeds, Boston, have plans for school; $80,000. 
Easthampton—High school will be erected; $48,000. 
MICHIGAN. 

Ravenna—$10,000, bonds, were voted for school. Me 
nominee—School of domestic science and manual train 
ing will be erected, Greenville—Archt. E. A. Bowd, 
Lansing, has plans for school. Harrison—School will be 
erected. Grand Rapids—Sites are being considered for 


school Hiawatha—School will be erected. Millersburg 

School will be erected; $10,000. Garden—Two-room 
school will be erected Ford River—School will be erect 
ed at South Ford River. Akron—High school will be 


erected; $15,000. Bad Axe—$20,000, bonds, were voted 
for school. Muskegon Heights—Three-story school will 
be erected; $10,000, Breckenridge Archt. E. M. Wood, 
Alma, has plans for school; $4,000. Gladstone—<Archt 
J. E. Chubb, Chicago, Tll., has plans for 2-story school 
Derby Archt. J. C. Sehwerdt, St. Joseph, has plans for 
Ss hool 
MINNESOTA 

Appleton—School will be erected. Brookston—Bids 
have been received for school. Buh!l—$100,000, bonds, 
were voted for school Columbia Heights Contract let 
for school. Federal Dam—School will be erected; $3,000 
International Falls Two-room school will be erected 
Louisburg School will be erected. Moorhead School 
will be erected; $75,000, Mora School will be erected. 
Pine River—Eight-room school will be erected; $15,000 
Remer—School will be erected; $3,000. Royalton—School 
will be erected. Virginia—School will be erected. Wi 
nona School will be erected, Cokato School will be erect- 
ed. Kenyon—School will be erected; $20,000. Shevlin 
Two-room school will be erected. Stewart—-$6,000, bonds, 
were voted for school. Jackson Archts. Buechner & Orth, 
St. Paul, have plans for 2-story school; $35,000. Lans 
ford—School will be erected. Crosby Four-room school 
will be erected. Hopkins——-School will be erected. Tower 

Three-room school will be erected; $3,000. Cuyuna 


$16,000, bonds, were voted for two schools. Hatfield 
School will be erected. Pine City School will be erect 
ed Roosevelt Two story school will be erected Whea 


ton School will be erected. Northfield High school 
will be erected; $110,000 Lake Crystal—School will 
be erected Minneapolis—Manual training building will 


be erected at Irving school. Rice—Four-room school 
will be erected—Barnum—Schoo] will be erected, Du 


luth——-Site has been selected for farm school 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Timberville—Two-story school will be erected at Vard 
aman Hattiesburg—Main Street school will be erected 
Jackson Propose erection of colored school. School will 
be erected on Bailey avenue. 
MISSOURI 
Clinton—Archts. J. H. Felt & Co., Kansas City, have 
plans for 2-story high school; $45,000 Two-story school 


will be erected $15,000. Hallsville—School will be 
erected Springfield—Plans have been prepared for 
school; $6,000. Madison—Contract let for school Mary 
ville—Arecht. A. A. Searcy has plans for 2-story school 


South West City School will be erected. 


MONTANA. 

Judith Gap—Contract awarded for school Missoula 
Archt. A. J. Gibson has plans for three wings for county 
high school Worden—School will be erected Yates 
Contract let for school Boulder School will be erected 
for feeble-minded Choteau School will be erected 
Twin Bridges—Propose issuance of bonds for school 


NEBRASKA, 
_ Falls City Archt. J. H. Craddock, Omaha, has plans 
for school O' Neill Bids have been received for school 


Frampton’s School House Window Shade 


Operates without a 
spring. Most complete 
adjustable shade ever 
placed before the pub 
lic Will positively 
wear a life-time and 
not get out of order, 
Very reasonable in 
price. Costs more than 
some and less than 
some others. 


LISTEN — We are 
talking In good faith. 
Send inside length of 
window frame also 
width between stops 
and we will send you 
sample, Express pre- 
paid, and it will not 
cost you one cent to 
learn all about this 
shade. 


Geo. M. Frampton, Mfr. 
Pendleton, Ind, 





LIGHT FOR MODERN 
—— BUILDINGS —— 





USE THIS! 
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Parks—School will be erected. Wynot—Archt. G. W. 
Burkhead, Sioux City, Ia., has plans for 2-story school. 
Auburn—School will be erected, Dist. No. 50. Fremont— 
School will be erected, Platte View Dist. No. 4. Paro- 
chial school will be erected. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Manchester—Archt. C. R. Whitcher has plans for school. 
Portsmouth—Eight-room school will be erected. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Clementon—aAcht. Thos. Stephen has plans for 2-story 
school; $12,000. Pemberton—Archt, C. S. Adams, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has plans for 2-story high school; $30,000. 
Montclair—Archt. J. G@. Rogers, New York, N. Y., has 
plans for 2-story school; $100,000. Paterson—School will 
be erected at Prospect Park. Hawthorne—Archt. Wm. T. 
Fanning has plans for school. Lakewood—Plans have 
been made for high school; $40,000. Arlington—Site was 
selected for school; $22,500. Ramsey—Archt. C. E. 
Sleight, Paterson, has plans for 2-story school; $28,000. 
Newark—Schoo!l will be erected; $247,000. Hawthorne 
Archt. F. W. Fischer, New York, N. Y., has plans for 
trade school. 





NEW MEXICO. 
Salinas—School will be erected. 
NEW YORK. 
Poughkeepsie—Three-story high school will be erected; 
$250,000, Two-story school will be erected; $70,000. 
Brooklyn—Archt. C. B. J. Snyder has plans for school; 
$320,000. Potsdam—Two-story normal school will be 
erected; $250,000. Tannersville—Archts. Hutton & Buys, 
New York, have plans for 2-story school; $15,000. Blas 
dell—School will be erected. Gouverneur—Propose erec 


tion of school. Albion—School will be erected. James 
town—Sites are being considered for school. Glen Falls 
School will be erected. Honeoye—Plans are being pre 


pared for school. New Berlin—School will be erected. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Shelby—Four-room school will be erected. Winson— 
Plans are being prepared for school. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Sharon—School will be erected. Alexander—Six schools 
will be erected. Dunseith—School will be erected. Skog 
mo—Two schools will be erected. Upham—School will 
be erected. Chaseley—Two schools will be erected. Doug- 
las—School will be erected. Loraine—Propose erection of 
school. Schafer—Eight schools will be erected. Mountain 
—Propose erection of Lutheran school. Norma—School will 
be erected. Valley City—School will be erected. Fargo 

School will be erected. Hartland—Contract let for 
school. Brazil—School will be erected. Chaffee—School 


will be erected; $6,000. Dogden—School will be 
erected. Jamestown—School will be erected. LaMoure— 
School will be erected. Minot—Sites have been consid 


ered for normal school. Leeds—Propose erection of acad 
emy. 
OHIO 

West Lafayette—Archt. P. M. Pettit, Coshocton, has 
plans for school; $3,500. Hopewell—School will be erect 
ed. Elida—School will be erected. Canton—12-room school 
will be erected. Steubenville—Eight-room school will be 
erected. Eight-room parochial school will be erected 
Kent—-Normal school will be erected; $800,000. Ur 
bana—Two-room school will be erected; $6,000. Proctor 
ville—School will be erected. Freeport—Contract let for 
®-story school. Canaanville—Contract let for school in 
Canaan township. Norwood—Parochial school will be erect 
ed. Warren—Four-story university school will be erected. 
Chillicothe—Eight-room school will be erected. Youngs 
town School will be erected Washington C. H. Archts 
Howard & Merriam, Columbus, have plans for 3-story high 
school; $100,000. Brewster Archts. Albrecht & Wilhelm, 
Massillon, have plans for 2-story school; $16,000. Mas 
sillon Two-story high school will be erected; $100,000. 
Cincinnati—Fifteenth district school will be erected; 
$265,000 Toledo—School will be erected in Stickney 


By having the shades 
hung on Johnson’s 
Shade Adjusters. 
Now used in hun- 
dreds of schools and 
public buildings. 
Simple, Durable, 
Inexpensive. 
A permanent fullsize 
adjuster to Schoo! 
Boards prepaid. 
Send for booklet. 
A. R. JOHNSON, Mfr 
154 W. Randolph St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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St. Louis, Mo. 
District. Sugar Grove—School will be erected. Cleve- 
land—Three-story parochial school will be erected; $50,- 
000. Norwood—Archts. Bausmith & Drainie, Cincinnati, 
have plans for school; $225,000. Delphos—Archt. A. 
C. DeCurtins, Lima, has plans for 12-room school; $80,- 
000. Lower Salem—School will be erected. Buckland 

School will be erected. 

OKLAHOMA, 

Hammon—School will be erected. Paden—<Archts. 
Smith & Parr, Oklahoma City, have plans for grade 
and high school; $20,000. Carson—Archts. 0. E. Hair 
& Co., Oklahoma City, have plans for 2-story school; 
$15,000. Oklahoma City—Archts. Layton & Smith have 
plans for three schools. Ardmore—School will be 
erected. Enid—Site was selected for school. Perry 
High school will be erected; $30,000. 

OREGON, 

Portland—Bids have been received for school. Phil 
omath—Eight-room school will be erected. Sherwood 

Four-room school will be erected. Portland—Plans 
are being prepared for 3-story industrial arts building; 
$50,000. Woodburn—Two-room school will be erected. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Sunbury—Two-story school will be erected; $17,000. 
Ashland—Archt. E. Z. Scholl, Reading, has plans for 2 
story school; $20,000, Oakmont—Plans have been pre 
pared for school. Philadelphia—Archts. Ballinger & 
Perrot have plans for 2-story parochial school. Trexler 
town—Two schools will be erected. Newport—Contract 
let for school. Salix—School will be erected in Adams 
township. Philadelphia—Archts. E. F. Durang & Son 
have plans for 3-story parochial school. Bowmanstown 
—School will be erected at West Bowmanstown. Pleas 
ant View—Township high school will be erected. Cam 
den—Greater high school will be erected. Philadelphia 

-District high school will be erected; $300,000. Hud 
son—Archts. Reilly & Schroeder, Wilkesbarre, have plans 
for 6-room school, 

SOUTH DAKOTA, 

Loyalton—School will be erected. Morristown— 
School will be erected. Plana—Archt. G. F. Fossum, 
Aberdeen, has plans for school. Bristol—School will be 
erected Miranda—School will be erected. Mitchell 
School will be erected. Newell—Propose erection of 
school Turton—Bonds were voted for school. Peever 

Two story school will be erected. Rockham—Schoo!l 
will be erected. Aberdeen—School will be erected 
Crooks—School will be erected. Pierre—Contract let for 
Indian school, Vernon—Schoo! will be erected. 

TEXAS. 

Madisonville—Archts. Waller & Field, Fort Worth, 
have plans for high school. Papalote—Two-story school 
will be erected. Sabinal—Contract was let for high 
school; $9,000. Seadrift—School will be erected. Kit 
trell—School will be erected. Dallas—Parochial school 
will be erected. Shafter Lake—School will be erected: 
$5,000. Kirbyville—High school will be erected; $12,- 
500. Lyford—School will be erected. Goree—Contract 
let for school. Dublin—$45,000, bonds, were voted for 
school. Yoakum—Contract let for school. 








Prospect 


School will be erected. Port Neches—Six-room school 
will be erected. 


THE WIMMER 
Shade “Adjuster” 


fer lowering shade from the 

top for upper light and venti- 

lation in the class room 
offices, etc. 


C. WIMMER & CO. 


MFRS. 
Columbus, 0. 


DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
ROLLER WINDOW SHADE 





Our shade rolls up at the bottom at the same time that 
it lowers from the top. We have eliminated the slow and 
uncertain process of looping, folding or hooking. This drop 
shade will expose all the window without dropping below the 
window sill. Our rollers will not run away, because they are 
provided with a positive stop or locking device that auto- 
matically catches the roller by means of a GRAVITY hook 
the moment the operator releases his hold upon the bottom 
pull. 

Shades are shipped complete and fully adjusted. You 
insert only two screws through the pulley into the window 
cap. Guaranteed not to become inoperative within four (4) 


years. Send us your estimates and we will send you samples, 


that will explain the workings of our shades in every detail. 
We prepay express charges on samples. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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Indigestion 


The use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
is especially recommended in many forms 
of Dyspepsia and Indigestion, particularly 
where the patient suffers from pains in the 
stomach or chest, continued sense of hunger, 
nausea or acid stomach. 

For Nervous Disorders. Thie use of 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate has been found 
exceedingly valuable in nervous disorders, 
restoring energy, increasing mental and 
physical endurance, and as a general tonic. 


HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


(Non-Alcoholic) 
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If your druggist can't supply you send 25 cents to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. for trial 
size bottle, postage paid, 
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A Little Mistake. 

The first grade teacher had been able to spank 
Tommy with the greatest enthusiasm, but his 
next teacher had not reached the point where 
she felt she could do justice to him in spite of 
all his naughtiness. 

“Send him to me when you want him 
spanked,” said the first grade teacher one morn- 
ing, after her colleague had related his many 
misdemeanors. 

About eleven o’clock Tommy appeared at the 
first grade teacher’s door. She dropped her 
work, seized him by the arm, dragged him to the 
dressing room, turned him over her knee and 
did her duty. 

When she had finished she said, “Well, Tom- 
my, what have you to say?’ 

“Please, miss, my teacher wants the scissors.” 


Nothing Personal, of Course. 
Teacher: “It is every teacher’s duty to keep 
young as long as possible.” 

Cook: “Yes; but the great trouble is that 
so many insist on looking young after it’s im- 
possible.” 

At the Convention. 

First School Board Secretary: 


I buy all the 


supplies for our principal and teachers. 
Second Secretary: 
lect them. 


So do I, but I never se- 





Not Incriminating Himself. 
“Now, professor, you have heard my daughter 
sing, tell me what I ought to do with her?’ 
“Sir, if I told you what you ought to do with 
her the law would hold me as an accessory.” 


THE LAKE HISTORY STORIES 


should be included in every September Supplementary Reading Order. 


School oard Journal 








Kine Lehrerin will 
Veilchen 
charackterisieren. Sie 
schildert die Rose als 
eine schoene, stattliche 


Rose und 


erhobenen 
Hauptes einhergeht 
und die Mitmenschen 
erfreut. Dann faehrt 
sie fort: “Hinterher 
kommt ein Wesen, be- 
scheiden und demuetig. 
Still und  unbeachtet 
geht es seinen Weg... 
Was koennt Ihr Euch 
hierunter vorstellen, Kinder?” 

Else: “Das ist der Mann!” 


Disaster Ahead. 

“In my school days,” says a writer in Youth’s 
Companion, trying to illustrate the absurdity and 
futility of unfounded fears, “we used to have a 
lecture every Friday-afternoon. One day the 
lecturer was a geologist, and chose Niagara 
Falls for his topic. 


Dame, die 


“He told us about the geological formation of 
the falls, described the different periods to be 
traced in the gorge, and then went on to say 
that the falls were slowly wearing back toward 
Buffalo, and that in the course of some two 
hundred thousand years they would have worn 
back to Erie, Pennsylvania, and that town would 
be left high and dry. 

“Suddenly one of the girls in my class began 
to sob convulsively. 

“*What is the matter?’ asked the teacher, in 
alarm. 

““Oh,’ wailed the girl, ‘my sister lives in 


s 99 


Erie! 


Singing Teacher: “Now, children, give us 
‘Little Drops of Water’ and put some spirit in 
it.” 

Principal (whispering) : This 


Say ‘put some ginger 


“Careful, sir. 
is a temperance school. 
ao ha 

in it. 


“Johnny,” thus a provoked father to his in- 
dolent that 
school reports always show you at the foot of 


young hopeful, “why is it your 
your class?” 

“Because there’s so many kids that just won’t 
let me get ahead!” was Johnny’s light hearted 
reply. 

Not There. 

Three year old Ethel was being put to bed 
by her mother, and after hearing her say her 
usual prayer, “Now I lay me down to sleep,” 
wished to teach her the “Lord’s Prayer.” 

She started out saying, “Our Father, who art 
in Heaven,” when Ethel looked up, a puzzled ex- 
pression on her face, and said, “No, our papa 
isn’t in Heaven, he’s at the school board meet- 


ing. 


A teacher in a slum school was hearing the 
class in arithmetic. 

“T entered a department store,” she said, “paid 
two dollars for gloves, a dollar and a quarter 
hair- 
dollar bill. 


turning to a little Russian Jew, “how 


for a belt, and twenty-eight cents for 


pins. I gave the clerk a_ five 
Ikey,” 
much money did I get back ¢”’ 

“Teacher,” said Ikey, viewing her with cold 
astonishment, “Vy for you didn’t count yer 
change ?” 

Rough on Tommy. 

Alice—Why don’t you play with your cousin 
Tommy ? 

Gladys (from Boston)—I really don’t care for 
his society, Alice. He says that he does not 


World history in story form --.5 volumes 


CHICAGO 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


DIXON LEADS? 


The new thought in teaching writing insists on a big pencil for 
the Primary Grades. 





Every Principal and Superintendent, and every Drawing 
Teacher should write us for free sample of this pencil. 


A color chart showing the twenty colors in which our crayons 
are made will also be sent. aa ve At 


Joseph Dixon Grucible Go., se cin. v 







This is Dixon’s ‘‘ Beginners’ ’’ pencil. 











consider suffrage essential to woman’s highest 
development, and I do, 


Once upon a time a child who was asked on 
an examination paper to define a mountain 
range, replied, “A large-sized cook stove.” The 
same method of reasoning seems to go with old- 
er growth. A recent examination paper at the 
Sheffield Scientitie School at Yale contained 
thé question, “What is the office of the gastrie 
juice?’ And the answer on one paper read: 

“The stomach.” 


“Dolan,” said Mr. Rafferty, as he looked up 
at the new high school, “what does them letters 
‘*MDCCCXCVIVIT’ mean ?”’ 

“They mean ‘eighteen hundred and ninety- 
seven,’ ” 

“Dolan,” came the query after a pause, “don’t 
you think they’re overdoin’ this spellin’ reform 
a bit?” 

A western bookman recently came east for 
his house to cover a portion of New England. 
In the capacity of the book salesman he had 
never been farther east than Ohio and quite 
naturally he was much impressed with the cul- 
ture of Boston and other Massachusetts cities. 

One day while in a suburb of Boston, he cas- 
ually inquired of a teacher: 

“Does Browning sell as well as ever in Bos- 
ton ¢” 

“QO, yes,” said the young woman, “tan is all 
the rage this season.” 
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Geographically Speaking. 

“Tt broadens one’s horizon, so to speak, does 
it not,” inquired the woman who was studying 
school conditions, “to serve in the capacity of 
school director ?”’ 

“Well, I that, exactly,” 
the local superintendent, “but I have noticed 
that it some times broadens his equator.” 


can’t say answered 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 


PUBLISHERS OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS 


44-60 East 23d St. 
NEW YORK 


323-3265 East 23d St. 
CHICAGO 
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Chase’s Nepos........ 
Sallust’s Catiline..... - 
West's Grammar..... * 


Westcott’s Caesar.... “ 
Virgil's Aeneid by 
GRRE ka sweseiacces * 
Jenner & Wilson's 
Caesar's First Cam- 
DE keto accvce sae ” 
Allen & Greenough....Ginn 
Buck's Gram. of Os- 
can. & Umbrian.... “ 


Collar & Daniell’s.... “ 
D'Ooge’s Lat. Comp.. “™ 
Moulton’s Comp...... "= 
College Series of.... “ 
og Ee ee ” 
Gildersleeve's Gram- 

CE casentvpss Heath 
Towle and Jenk’s Cae- 

GP sis os = 


Tunstall's Cicero ean 
Barss’' Writing Latin 
Moulton’s Introductory 
Masterpieces of Latin 
Literature .Houghton 
Halsey's Beginner's.Jenkins 
Smith's First Year... “ 
Sauveur First Talks 
with Caesar........ * 
Leverett’s Lexicon ...... 
eaeeehakeee ee Lippincott 
Ritchie's Series. .Longmans 


Woeee Tents.......% - 
Bain’s Ovid..... Macmillan 
Minckwitz’s Cicero... ‘“ 
Inglis & Prettyman 
is See - 
The Macmillan Latin 
EM ee ” 
Baker- Inglis’ Prose 
Comp. £oe666 040 60:66 = 
Hodges’ Caesar .... _ 
Vins FROMEOS....ccece ‘Merrill 
Bellum Helveticum...Scott 
Walker's Caesar...... ‘“ 
Knapp’s Aeneid...... = 
Johnston's Cicero .... “ 
First Year in Latin. .Silver 
Gunnison & Harley's 
SE bs 604 0¥s.ces 2 
COGRRE  ccvesesiscs Simmons 
Cicero's Orations (6) = 


Virgil’s Aeneid (6 bks) “ 
Fewsmith's Series....Sower 
J. P. Welch’s Series.. “ 


LITERATURE. 
(See English Literature.) 


LOGIC. 


Ballantine’s Inductive. Ginn 
Lafleur’s Ill, of 
Attwater's 


behead s Lippincott 


Cc reighton’s ee Macmillan 
Jevon's Maes Ewhis 6a “ 
Russell's Ele [uvebcdes - 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


Goss’ Bench W'ork....Ginn 
Hapgood's Needle W’k “* 
Foster's Elementary 
Woodworking ..... ™ 
Holland's Clay Model- 


Me vd tn 4.9:4409.04.66% ~ 
Rich’s Paper Sloyd... “ 
Ross's Wood Turning. “ 


Breckenridge, M. & M. 
Shop Problems in 
PE i666 6¢ettasn en 

Gilman & Williams’ Seat 
Work and_ Industrial 
er Macmillan 

Parks’ Educational 
Woodworking ..... - 

Todd's Hand Loom 
, ff \ ye | Pee McNally 

Industrial Work for 
Public Schools...... 

Selden’s Series........ “ 

Patton's Sewing. . Newson 


W oodwork for ‘the 


Grades.. . ivnns + ee 
Venetian Iron R. M. 
Smith = 


Barnard’s Tools and Ma- 


GE hse hin ewes’ Silver 
Larsson’s Ele. Sloyd.. “ 
Solomon's Sloyd...... = 
Wakeman & Heller's 

ee ae " 

MUSIC. 

New. Educ. Course...Ginn 
Mason's Course....... = 
National Course...... - 
Academy Song Book. “ 
Apollo Song Book.... “ 
Corona Song Book... “ 
McLaughlin & Gil- 

christ’s Song Reader 
Whiting’s Series..... Heath 
Riv. Gr. Books I 


Song 
and * 2 -Houghton 
Riverside Song Book. “* 
Longmans’ Course....... 

Pe ee Longmans 
Amer. Readers. .Macmillan 
Rix’s Song of School 

Qn@ FIORE «ccccccese s: 


Ziemer’s High School 
Se” ates xda nue 20d 
Farnsworth's Songs... “ 
Mix'S BEOMUGE. .. 20 .cs ” 
Choral Song Book.McNally 


Chor. Instruc. Course. “ 
Patriotic & Folk Lore 

rer 
Neidlinger’s Primer... “ 
Sprenkel's Ideal . Merrill 
Beacon Song Collec. .Silver 
Beacon Series V. Mus. “ 
Cecilian Series ...... * 
Johnson's Songs (2 

a) See " 
Marshall's Halcyon 

Song Book ....... ” 
Modern Series ....... = 
Normal Course ..... cn 


Silver Song Series.... “ 


NATURE STUDY. 
Soulter & Patterson's 


Practical ....... Appleton 
Atkinson's First Studies 

“ . '  *. . Seeee Ginn 
Comstock's Ways of 

the Six-Footed .... “™ 
Conn's Bacteria, etc., 

in the Home...... “ 
Hodge's Nature Study 

ONG BAGO ccsesveces " 
Long's Wood Folk 

ne ere ee 4g 
Earth and Sky....... " 
All the Year Round 

EE Saw dsasecaaee - 


Friends and Helpers. “ 
Morley’s Nature Books “* 


Weed's Story of In- 
OO0G BATS 2 cvsvsscac + 
Miller's Bird Stortes.... 
Vee RA « 3s SE OwS Houghton 
Burrough’'s Squjrrels.. “ 
Eckstorm's Woodpeck- 
OES scccccccccccsces " 


Sargent’'s Corn Plants “ 
Torrey's Everyday 


rer ” 
Bird Stories from Bur- 

TUE o0000 ieseds = 
Holden's Real Things in 


re Macmillan 
WD. cc eecedseecs = 
Shalow & Cullen’s... “ 
Gibson's Blossom 


Hosts & Insect 

terre eerie Newson 
Sis cacoeg ss Silver 
Griffin's Philosophy. .Sower 

PHYSICS. 

Ayers’ Lab. Man..Appleton 
Gorton’e Hi, BG. ..... ” 
Magie’s ....... ...Century 
Hastings & Beach’'s...Ginn 
FRIGMINGT ccccccccccss = 
te ee ee ee - 
Millikan & Gale's ... “ 
Wentworth & Hill's. “ 


Linebarger'’s ....... Heath 
Cheston, Gibson and 
Timmerman’s ...... “ 
Coleman's Elements . “ 
Gifford’'s Ele. Lessons 
s<eea be 8488 Johnson 
WORROWS 6 ic ccuse Longmans 
Culler’s ....Lippincott 
Andrews & Howland’s 
Macmillan 
Jones’ Elem. 


Crew & 


Crew & Jones’... 
Crew's General ...... 
ov. 64.0:460 05600 - 
Sg Saree rrr rr Merrill 
Mann & Twiss’ ..... Scott 
Mead's Elements. ...Silver 
SEI Oe Te 5040 bse 
Balderston’'s Elemen- 

|, ie erererr re reer Sower 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 
Bancroft'’s School 
Gymnastics ...... Heath 
BEGOTIETE 66 cc ccues Merrill 
Bancroft's Games ; 
. Mac mill: an 


Enebuske's Progress Silver 
Gymnastic Days’ 

CPU 59'4.6.6.446. 68 64-06 " 
Trask's Gymnastics. .Sower 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYyY- 

GIENE. 
Krohn's First...../ Appleton 
Krohn's Graded Les.. 
Gulick Hygiene Series 
SINE EWers.6 Sle 4 ee.0 <0 Ginn 


Blaisdell’s Series 
Hough & Se dgwick's. = 
Hutchinson's -Houghton 
Colton's Series” sean Heath 
EE” <0 6004 2eea< ~g 
Smith's 
Lippincott’'s 
Cutter’s Series ...... 
Foster & Shore’s.Macmillan 
weemiey @ E008 coca i” 
Coleman's Series . ™ 
Millard’s Ww onderful 
House Jack Has .. “ 
Shaw's School Hygiene “ 


McIsaac's Ele. ...... = 
Peabody's Studies ... “ 
Millard’s Building & 
Care of the Body. 
Hutchison's Series. .Merrill 
lg Ae ” 


Conn's . , 
Smith & Willard’s .. “ 
Stowell’s Health Series “ 


Object Lessons .Simmons 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Fetter’s Principles.Century 
Peer no ev ve cene ees Ginn 
Thompson's ......... - 
SOMMBOI ES. 04s ccccecas Heath 
Meservey’s ‘ . Johnson 
Davenport's -Macmillan 
Ely’s Outlines ...... ” 


Ely & Wicker’s Ele... “ 

Hearing & Watson's 
Economics ...... os 

Plehm's Public Fi- 


MOARNCS ccccccecssens 
BMESVORS'S . » scieW Hes Merrill 
Bulleck'’@ ...0ccveces Silver 

Institutes... ‘“* 


Andrew's 


PUNCTUATION, 


Exercises for ...... Barnes 
GHGRFE «secs dene Simmons 
READERS. - 

Brook's Primer...Appleton 
Carroll & Brooks’.... ' 
St. Nicholas....... Century 
Cyr’s Series ......... Ginn 
Jones’ Series ....... s 
Blodgett Series ..... _ 
Wade & Sylvester 
BOPEOB cccvcccccccs ae 
TEE ROS occ ccecss. * 


Stickney’s Series .... 
Cyr’s Graded Art.... 
Richmond's Second 
Finch Primer and 
First 
Open Road Series... 


Classics for Children. ‘“ 
Strong's All the Year 
TOE | i cds sadnstes E 
McCloskey Primer * 
Burt Markham Primer “ 
Lansineg’s. Child's 
Word Garden ...... = 
Peabody's Step by Step “ 
Sunshine Primer ..... sar 
Once Upon A Time 
OPIS. 66.0 0 6 cia vere = 
Heath Series .Heath 
Gordon Series ....... 
Davis-Julien Series... 
Hiawatha Primer ..... 
wet’ tLe ee Houghton 
Beginners’ Primer . 


Classics in Dramatic 
FOP . «ccs cse he eee 
Nature Myths ...... 


Northland Heroes 
Nursery Rhymes’ 

Primer 
The Riverside Readers 


Sherman's Little Folk 
Lyrics 
Beginner's Re ade! rs 


Nash's Suppl. 
Lippincott’s Primer 


Johnson 


Meea ed saiaadvis 6a Lippincott 


Horace Mann... 


Baker & Carpenter's 


. Longmans 


GO: 4 oo Kieppers cease = 
Mintz’ New Am. 

GREUROTE ccc eevsens - 
Tucker's Universal .. “ 
Graded Literature. .Merri'l 
The Culture Readers. 

be Se ala ery . Merrill 
Mother Goose P rimer om 


Bender Primer ; 
Lights to Lit..... 
New Century .......- 
Holton’s Primer 
Outdoor Primer ..... 
Sprague’s Primer 

Sunbonnet Primer 

Industrial & Social 


‘McNally 


“ 


Hist. Series iitas? 
Supplementary Read- 

Serre ite kane - 
Mentz’s First for New 

Amer. Citizens Macmillan 
Blaisdell’s Child Life 
AIGING «.cccsccocess Newson 
Golden Rod Books we 
RT .. seakescesecee Scott 
Lake History Stories ° 
Around World Ser... .Silver 
Amer. Normal ...... - 
Arnold’s Primer = 
MOTEO cccscccccess : 
New Century ....... " 
Normal Series ...... - 


Progressive Road Ser 
Rational Method 

Stepping Stones ..... 
Silver- Burdett 
W'orld and Its People 


Ward & Barnum’s 
Add Primer and 
First Reader ...... 


Wallach's for For- 
eigners (2) 
Buckwalter's 


Brumbaugh’s......5 
Hall & Seankccnh's 


Primer .ceccees 
W'ooster Series.. 
SHORTHAND. 


Brief Course in 
Shorthand 
Brief Course in Gra- 
ham Shorthand 
Business Letters 
Shorthand Readers 
Shorthand Dictionary 
Amer. 
Torrey's 
Lippman’'s 
Isaac Pitman’s Course 
for High Schools... 


Phonography. .¢ 
wey Paes Heath 
Lippincott 


“oe 


naEene 


ower 


Ww ooster 


Pitman 
ove Te. Barnes 


xinn 


Dee dGeeHevnsees od Pitman 
Business Correspond- 
ence in Shorthand. “ 
Phonography Dict’y.. “ 
Writing Exercises .. “ 
Teachers’ Handbook. “ 
Shorthand Gradus _ | 
Shorthand Phrase B’k “* 
Spanish Shorthand - 
Phonographic Aman- 
UONSIB .cseks Phon. Inst 
Progressive Dictation 
Exercises .......:+:+. - 
Business Letters, Nos. 

SOG. Vea b ese eeeeeccn - 
Eclectic ...ccecesess Scott 
SPANISH. 

Giese’s First Book..... 

Coes eccccccoscess Appleton 
Knapp’s Grammar....Ginn 
Int. Mod. Language... “ 
Cyr’s Libro Primer... “ 


Cyr’s Libro Segundo.. 
Tarbell’s Lessons ... 
Frye’s Geografia Ele. 


Hills and 

eee eee Heath 
Matzke's Reader..... « 
Bransby'’s Reader.... “ 
Jenkins’ ......+---; Jenkins 
Fontaine’s Doce Cuen- 

tos escogidos ..... “ 
Loiseaux’s Marlanda. “ 
Cortina’s Fortuna ... “ 
Spanish Instructor .. “ 
Spanish Daily Life. Newson 
Knoflach’s ....+++.. 
Grammar . Pitman 
Pitman’s Prac. Span. § 
Loiseaux’s Grammar.. Silver 
Loiseaux’s Reader ... “ 
Ford's Anthology ... “ 
Loiseaux’s Comp, ... “ 


SPELLERS. 


Appleton’s Standard.... 
i a be ae amie aes Appleton 
20th Cent. Serfes ... 
Alton’s Descriptive ..Ginn 
Atwood’s Commercial “ 
Yove’s Practical .... “™ 
Spaulding & Miller by 
CG, cccsecteecas ” 
Guilford's ...... (ica 
Hazen’s Graded .... “ 
Jacobs & Piper's 
Word by Word ... “ 
Stickney; Word by 
TEU. scan eee saduee s 
Bailey-Manly . Houghton 
Haaren's Word and 


Sentence Book . Heath 
Penniman’s New 

Preetioss ...cccacss 7 
Benson and Glenn’s.. “ 
Power's -Lippincott, 
Alexander's . Longmans 
Blaisdell's . Macmillan 
Chancellor's Graded . “ 
Van Wagenen's Dic- 


tation Day by Day. “ 
Graded Spelling Lists. “ 
Benedict’s ......... Merrill 
TRO. . gk.cvuessecaeus ™ 
O'Shea’s (by grades) “ 
An Eye and Ear Spell- 

ing Book ...«s» McNally 
Ideal Combin'n Writ- 


ing Speller ....... = 
Speller and Word 

Study Book ...:+0: = 
OCOMGEY 2 665 ccccencs = 
Townsend's Modern... 

i ee Ae oe Oe ae Newson 


West's Common Sense “ 
Gem Spell Blanks. Peckham 


Cumulative ...... Pitman 
Gilbert Word Book. .Scott 
SG cea eet ede been Silver 
Normal Course ...... 2 
tational Method .... “ 
Quincy Word List... “ 
Selected Words ...Simmons 
Graphic Blanks .... “™ 
Beitzel’s Word Builders 
ee errr rere Sower 


TYPEWRITING. 
Complete Instructor. Barnes 
Special Instructor.... “ 
Abridged Instructor... “ 
Anderson's Phonog...Ginn 
POMBO SE. «21s aes Lippincott 
Practical Course - Pitman 
Touch Writer 
dete eae €deasede Phon. Inst 


WRITING. 
& Shattuck's 


Fuller's 


Shaylor 

Medial 
Shaylor’s Vertical ... “ 
Ginn & Co.'s Slant... . 


Haaren’'s New Writ- 
ing Books . Heath 
Newlands and Be nd - 


er’'s Series .. = 
Gilman's Renew able, 

Medial Slant or 

Vertical ; . Johnson 
Gilman's Adjustable 


(with Free-Arm 

BOMGREY 6 6s vaeas eae * 
Modern: Penmanship 

(eked ne ees bekaenns Lee 
New ‘Intermediate Writ- 

ing Series ....Macmillan 
Smith's cece Oe 
Smith's Me anual Ssaees "7 
Merrill's Vertical . Merrill 
Merrill's Modern ” 
Writing Hour ...... 7 


Round Rap. Writ..McN vally 
po!) | Per rere 

Stub Pen Writing.... “ 
Slocum’s Graded . Newson 
Normal-Review Syst.Silver 
Whitehouse * 


Graphic Practical.Simmons 
Graphic Vertical .... “ 
Graphic Medial ...... " 
Common Sense (Ver.) “ 
Standard Vertical...Sower 
Popular Slant ...... “ 
Standard Free-hand.. “ 
Zaner’s Practice Books. 

(atv eee seseeee Zaner 
Zaner’'s Compendiums 
Zaner’s Students’ Man- 

uals . - as * 
Zaner's Te achers’ Man- 

OO és éo0neegn eanes ” 

ZOOLOGY. 


Jordan, Kellogg and 
Heath's Series ..Appleton 


Animal Series ...... 
Linville & Kelly’s.....Ginn 
Meier's Animal Study. 
eo) Yd ee ee Heath 
Beddard'’s ....... Longmans 
French's Animal Ac- 
are 
Davenport’ s -Macmilian 


Hegner's Zoology 
sobPsaccesseer Macmillan 





Geo. W 
Geo. W 


APE 
America 


McConn 
Columbi 





E. W 


APP. 


Bausch 
Columb 


c. H 


BLACK 
n. Y. 3 
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ADJUSTABLE WINDOW Columbia School Supply Co Columbia School 8S 
SHADES. Indianapolis, Ind In 

E. W \. Rowles Chicago E. W A. Rowles 
L. O. Draper Shade Co.... ‘ 1 A Murrav & Co., Kilbourn, Wis ‘ Y Nvystrom & 


.Spiceland, Ind Beckley-Cardy Co Chicago Beckley-Cardy Co 


ampton 


oe -Pendleton, Ind Union School Furn. Co Chicago L. A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, 
Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo Moore Mfg. Co .Springfield, Mo 
ARCHITECTS. ’ . = atl s 
CRAYONS—WATER COLOR. GYMNASIUM APPARATUS. 
fohn L. Nichols, Bloomington, Ind : ; , 
G W Ashby Chicago, Ill Amer. Crayon Co Sandusky, O Fred Medart Mfg. Co St 
Geo. W. Payne & Son, Carthage, Ill A. G. Spalding & Bros 
DEAFENING QUILT teeter Chicopee 
adinianaii intiienieetinn Ww S. Tothill Chicago 
APPARATUS—GENERAL Samuel Cabot Boston 


american Seating Co..N.Y.& Ch'go HEATING AND 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co Phila DIPLOMAS, 

. imbia School Supply Co Peck-Hammond C 
oo Indianapolis. W. E. Dunn New York Lewis & Kitchen 


gE. W. A. Rowles Chicago Hess Warming and Ventilating 
Becklé dy ¢ ( 4 DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- Co Chicago 
MENT, 
APPARATUS—SCIENTIFI( Orr & Lockett Haw. Co..Chicago INK 
‘. —" Kewaunee Mfg ("o Barbour Tablet Ink Co 
flausch & Lomb..Rochester, N. Y — Tteches ; ‘i 
umbia School Supply C NOwaU W Evansvil I 
-Indianapolis, Ind ON wh TIENCE TA re 
/ : stoelting Co Chicag Db I[ESTIC SCIENCE TABLES. INK WELLS. 
antes ee oe E H eneld n & Co Chicago Squires Ink Well Co... Pittsburg 
Grand Rapids ae. ie afict { S. Inkwell Co Des Moines, 
, f »P tATUS Grand Rapids, Mich Ia., and Evansville, Ind 
ATHLETIC FIELD APPARATUS Ho Row Mte. Cc . ; y i 
Rowe g. Co Newayzo, Mic Am nkwell : d ‘ Minn 
A. G. Spalding & Bros irr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago -. awe Adrian, Minn 
, Chicope Mass. Kewaun Mfg das a : as 
Fr ' t Mfe. ¢ St Louis Kewau ‘ W KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 
M Chicag I Milton Bradley ¢ Springfi 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE STOVES Ee. W A. Rowles Chis 
. | mas Charles ( 
BELLS G M. Clark & ¢ Div., CI Fe Beckles Cara ‘ 
Menes & Water et N Y 
Ta s Re Fdr St. Louis, M IRAWING SUPP Ss on a . 
me SOUS ae DRAWING SUPPLE LABORATORY FURNITURE. 
r . 
BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION. J Dix ( . my Draw ow 
sey N 
N ‘ S at Book §& te < N. ¥ ina ‘ ‘ trand Rapids Hand Screw ‘{ 
I , ~ M B y oa ‘ : i Rapids, M 
Sta . . n Mfg mbia Supply ¢ 
f ‘ Da M Indianapolis, I 
H. Stoelt 
: ; . I val Mnfg 
BLACKBOARDS—NATURAI . 
SLATI r supT 
I LANTERN SLIDES 
. , 4 ( . M tna} pt 
I , Pa 
a ee ' DRINKING FOUNTAINS LATHES 
" ‘ ) Ma ery ¢ 
Jas. | w & go ira Rapids, M 
. » . . 1is Crescent M I ( I : 
< Vis Orr & I kK Hdw { 
BLACKBOARD DEALERS eis ae ; — - a ‘ 
M Sul LIQUID SLATING 
- id Ra M DUPLICATORS N.Y N 
Rap M 
: ERASERS Columbia ippl 
—— I lanapolis 
g & ; E. W. A. Row Chica 
{ \ 7 A . I A. Murr & | K irn, W 
i ~.2 I ) 
M I 
BOOK COVERS far 
er ( ( ' LOCKERS 
pr ‘ . x 
} ( r I \ g 
I i 
& k M 
uf € \if r? M 
CHARTS , 7 g 
: « . i j 
g g FIRE ESCATES 
M - ia Phila. "\ ' MACHINERY 
k \ ig . ut 
A § } iz ut 
] FIRST-AID CABINETS : . 
MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES 
CLOCKS—PROGRAM FLAGS AND BUNTING , 
t H MI 
CRAYONS 
A s 
Mtfé 3 FLOOK DEAFENING E. H 
: Nv 
GLOBES 
t gz 
t J r . ’ 
3 te Book Siate ¢ N A me , MANUAL TRAINING SUPPLIES 
r tr . . 


\" 
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upply Co 


dianapolis, Ind 


Chicago 
Co Chicago 
Chicago 


VENTILATION. 


».....Cincinnati 
.Chicago 


‘ 


_ SUE 
an mS 9S. 


Aim 


Wis 


Louis 


Mass 


a) 
We The names given below are those of the leading and most 
reliable School Supply Houses in the United States. 
None other can receive a place inthis Directory. Every- 
thing required in or about a school house may be secured 
promptly and at the lowest market vrice by ordering 
from these Firms. 


Oliver Machinery Co ; , SANITARY ENGINEERS. 
‘ .Grand Rapids, Mich . . i a 
C. Christiansen Chicago Peck-Hammond Co..... Cincinnati 
E. H. Sheldon & Co Chicago Lewis & Kitchen, Ch’go, Kas. City 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago 
Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, O SANITARY FIXTURES 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co....... - ; ? 
; ; ; .,.Aurora, Ill Keenan Structural Slate Co..... 
Chandler & Barber Boston Pe Bangor, Pa 
Main-Bangor Slate Co.,Bangor,Pa 
Penna. Struct, Slate Co., Worth 
MAPS. Bldg eee eees Easton, Pa 
Peckham, Little & Co. .0oM, ¥, Cmess Sate Company D> 
American Seating Co., N.Y., Ch’go a 7 “- , Bangor, Pa 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co Phila. | eck-Hammond Co., ¢ incinnati, O 
Haney School Furniture Co..... L. Wolff Mfg. Co Kceadvaaw Chicago 
. Grand Rapids, Mich Jas. B. ¢ low & Sons ..... Chicago 
Columbia School Supply Co.. Lewis & Kitchen tees eens Chicago 
oie Indianapolis, Ind. Rundle-Spence Mfg.Co.,Milwaukee 
E. WA Rowles .Chicago N. O wenn Mfg. Co... .St. Louis 
W. & A. K. Johnston Chicago M. H re & Mfg. Co xe 
A. J. Nystrom & Co “CHICGEBO = °° oe ee eeeroesons Belleville, it 
Beckley-Cardy Co .Chicago 
! \ Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis SCHOOL BLANKS, 
Moore Mfg. C¢ Springfield, Mo. 
- ——— Peckham, Little & Co....... N. ¥ 
. : A American Seating Co., N.Y., Ch'go 
OPERA CHAIRS. McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila 
a tte _ ’ mm, We. ms BONO sccécavs Chicago 
Peckham, Little & Co. tome. or ~ vCae 
American Seating Co., N.Y.. Ch’go A. J. Nystrom & Co. + .f hicago 
Haney School Furniture Co ; lL. A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis 
Grand Rapids, Mich 


Peabody School Furniture Co 


No. Manchester, Ind 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


E. W. A. Rowles Chicago American Seating Co., N.Y., Ch’go 

M. H. E. Beckley Chicago W. A. Choate . Albany, N. ¥ 

Peter & Volz, Arlington Hts, Ill Economy arenes Table Co.. 

Moore Mfg. ¢ Springfield, Mo : Wrrree Tre ver -Toledo, O 
{ slumbia Sc he 01 Supply Co... 


Indianapolis, Ind 








PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. Peabody Sch ool Furniture Co 
los. Dix Crucible Co -No. Manchester, Ind 
Jersey City N J Haney Sc chi »« ol Furniture Co.. 
ashe Dani Cn NO y. City Grand Rapids, Mich 
Eberhard Faber N. ¥. Gity H: Rowe Mfg. Co..Newago, Micl 
; — — _— BS WW. A Rowles Chicago 
: Beckley-Cardy Co Chicag 
PENCIL SHARPENERS. Union School Furn. Co., Chicago 
. Peter & Volz, Arlington Hts, Ill 
} ( eominster : ' . - 
: oe Be mare z = nag 7 I. A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis 
1 . me noe Y = Moore Mfg. Co Springfield, Mo 
‘ N. Y. City 
I N. Y. City SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
; } y ? itv. N. J Peckham, Little & Co ; N. ¥ 
. ’ Chicago N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., N.Y 
ae hicago WW. A. Choate Albany, N. Y 
\. Murray & ¢ Kilbourn, Wis, McConnell Sch. Supply Co., Phila 
‘ imbia School Supply Co 
, : ‘ : Indianapolis, Ind 
PEN MANUFACTURERS Peahedy fouast Muaulbata Go 
7 1 e —— — , No, Manchester, Ind 
. fags . M & Y an Barbour Tablet Ink Co toe 
. : Evansville, Ind 
Haney School Furniture Co 
PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL Grand Rapids, Mict 
APPARATUS American Seating Co., N.¥.. Ch’'go 
\ Rowles Chis ro 
( 1 ‘ i ( ig 
” I ] i Furr ‘ Cl ix 
| ig \ Murray & ¢ Kilbourn, Wis 
Mi Mfg ( 3p gfield M 
PLASTER CASTS 
Het M ~ ‘ SEWAGE DISPOSAI 
= L} O. Nelson Mfg. Co St. Louis 
Vis & Kitchen 
PLAYGROUND APPALATUS hicag ites as City, Mo 
4 1 ‘ TYPEWRITERS 
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Rem [Typewriter Co N Y 
mit Premier Typewriter C 
PLUMBING FIXTURES New York, N. Y 
Wolff Mfg. ¢ ig ' 
i Cheer a eee Chieaeo VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
vis & Kitche | Kas, Cit I ce irbine Cleaner Co 
> Spence Mt Milwauke Hartford, Conn 
Nels Mf ( Vacuum Engi ng Co 
8 I \ I New Y A 
McCrum-Howell Co New Y¥ < 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES Electr Renovator Mfg. | 
t ’ } ‘ I itt , . a 
I i lousé Oo. ! ted Elect ( Cant ( 
was al ¢ I iA 
1 Ma l iis 
PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES WALL DEAFENING 
m I coe i J ( t Boston 
16 WATER COLOR PAINTS 
PROGRAM CLOCKS Milt Bradley Co., Spr 
ss Cr ‘ Sa 
. ‘V > 
RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. Winpnow SHADE ADJUSTERS 
I . ' neor ? ago 
I WV A. Rowles hic ) 
ROOFING—SLATI 1 Wimmer ‘ mt a 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY. 
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WHEN YOU WRITE PLEASE MENTION THE SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL’S DIRECTORY 


STERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. 








Teachers supplied with 


samples on request. 


EASIEST 


LONGE 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO. 


WRITING. 
FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE USE. 
ST WEARING. 


— SRESTERBROOK ECO'S)\ 
oO 
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95 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
WORKS, CAMDEN, NN. J. 








The Fairhaven, Mass., High School 


Presented to his native town by the late Henry H. Rogers 
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This school building 
is probably the most ex- 
pensively finished and 
furnished of any high 
school in the United 
States. 
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BRIGH AM, COVENEY & 


Minar: Bed als a i! oe 


Fully equipped with a 
complete 
Master, 


Electric 
Secondary and 
Program Clock system, 
finished to match the in- 


i! tit 
| i! I a 


Fy - 


| terior wood trim. 
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BISBEE, Archt’s 


Boston, Mass 


CLOCK SYSTEM MANUFACTURED AND INSTALLED BY 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


Hudson Terminal 
50 Church Street 
NEW YORK 


THE BEST BOOK COVERS EVI EVER MADE A MADE | 


a Three Kinds | 


Perfect in fit 
Easy to put on 
Waterproof 
Germproof 


Sanitary 
Economical 
Neat 
Attractive 


Guaranteed to 
wear an entire 
school year 


SYRACUSE 


Send for Samples and Prices 


The National Book Gover Go. 
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35 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, U. S. A. 


62 Post Street 


SEND FOR CATALOG § 32 


SAN FRANCISCO 





H. E. Hewitt, Arch’t, Peoria, Il 


Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt 


SOUND PROOF FLOORS 


—a necessity in every schoolhouse—are produced by 


| | 

| 

| 

| 
| 
| WILLETT’S SCHOOL, MONMOUTH, ILL. 
} 


Cabot’s Deafening Quilt” 


| It breaks up and absorbs the sound-waves as 
—_no other deadener can; it is indestructible, unin- 
flammable, scientific and sanitary; cannot rot, 
will not harbor moths or vermin, and resists fire. 


have found the Q 


t t invaluable as a deadener of noise.’’— 
RUDYARD KiPLInG 


ai ene Inc., Sole manent MASS., U.S.A. 
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